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Preface to the American Edition 


_ When the original Spanish edition of the present book was 
published in 1952, I had hoped that it could be translated into 
English. After all, the book was written in the United States, and 
in the very same place at which this preface is being written. 
The Beacon Press has realized this hope. I am happy to express 
to the Press, and in particular to its Director, Mr. Thomas A. 
Bledsoe, my sincere gratitude. I also wish to extend my ac- 
knowledgments to Mr. Willard R. Trask, who is too well known 
as a translator to need my praise; and to President Katharine E. 
McBride, of Bryn Mawr College, who has helped in various ways 
to make the present edition possible. 

The fact that the book was written in the United States is not 
irrelevant for the understanding of its‘contents. As early as 1945, 


the way for writing it, but it is my experience of American life 
superimposed upon my European background that has given the 
book its specific character: its “optimistic realism,” or perhaps its 
“realistic optimism.” These expressions sound commonsensical 
enough to be frowned upon by both incorrigible dreamers and 
sophisticated prophets of doom. But it is not my fault if common 
sense is often truer to life than apocalyptic fantasy. It is my con- 
tention throughout the book that threats to mankind are more 
serious today than they ever have been, for they include the 
threat of self-extermination. But it is also my contention that 
hopes for the improvement of the whole of mankind have never 
been brighter than they are now. I-am not willing therefore to 
Prognosticate the ruin of mankind or to forecast for tomorrow @ 
Paradisiacal planet. Between hell and heaven there is still room 


for all, 

The American edition con 
spect to the original Spanish e 
major ones: they include a rewri 


tial alterations in a number of pages, 
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tains a number of changes in re- 
dition. Some of the changes are 
ting of the first chapter, substan- 
and the addition of some 
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long notes at the end of the last two chapters. These notes are 
intended to treat of problems whose importance was not com- 
monly acknowledged at the time the book was written. I do 
not think that the world begins anew every day, as newspaper 
editors and radio and television broadcasters tend to make us 
believe. But I think that when major events occur, and major 
problems arise, they should be analyzed. Some of the changes 
are minor ones: they include the rephrasing of some sentences, 
and modifications in the bibliographical notes. This edition con- 
tains also a complete subject and name index. 


Each chapter of the book is followed by its own series of notes. 
They are not mere footnotes which have been relegated to the 
end in order to free the text from them and make it more read- 
able. They have their own character, and can be read as a con- 
tinuation of the chapter. They are commentaries on the prob- 
lems discussed, fuller treatment of certain interesting questions, 
clarifications of doubtful points. Hence they are printed in the 
same type as the rest of the book. Under these conditions, it has 
not mattered that some of the notes are rather long; the only con- 
sideration has been that they should not prove tedious. 

The last note in each series is bibliographical. It provides the 
necessary references for the authors or books cited in the cor- 
responding chapter. It must be borne in mind that many of the 
books mentioned are secondary sources. The primary sources 
have also been taken into account, but it has not always seemed 
advisable to cite them. For example, texts from the Stoics and 
from Plotinus have been mentioned in the notes to chapters 2 
and 3, but direct references to Christian texts—the majority of 
which are surely familiar to the reader—have been almost en- 
tirely omitted. The case is the same with the bibliographical data 
for chapters 7 and 11. The author has not forgotten the prin- 
cipal writers of the periods he was describing, especially the 
philosophical writers, of whom his knowledge is least inadequate. 
But except when he has dealt with a specific passage from such a 
writer (for example, that from Locke in the last note to chapter 
8), he has omitted references. Mustering texts to illustrate the 
various conceptions studied would not only have been cumber- 


some, but would have been inappropriate to the nature of this 
book. Thus, Descartes is discussed, and Luther, Montaigne, Ma- 
chiavelli are mentioned, but no texts of theirs are cited. More- 
Over, some important names do not appear at all, but this does 
not mean that they have not been taken into consideration. 
Hence the bibliographical and illustrative material may appear 
to have been arbitrarily selected. The author asks that this be im- 
puted not only to his ignorance, but also to his plan. 


José Ferrater Mora 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
March, 1957 


PART I. Philosophy, Anxiety, 
and Renewal 


1. The Question Proposed 


The question.-Two ways of answering it—The begin- 
ning of the crisis: philosophy.Socrates in a concentra- 
tion camp.-The wise man as a type.—Philosophy as sci- 
ence and philosophy as life—The philosopher and other 
men.—The anonymous power, Or historical phenomena as 
geological phenomena.—Answers to the question. 


The problems to be raised in this book are manifold, but all of 
them will be found to revolve around one question: Is it possible 
to integrate our steadily enlarging societies—and ultimately the 
whole of human society—in forms of higher material and spirit- 
ual life? 

This question we shall answer in the affirmative. Against those 
who delight in painting a gloomy future, we maintain that the 
future looks comparatively bright. But the author, though funda- 
mentally an optimist, is under no illusion: he knows that, today 
More than ever, mankind is at a crossroads, and that the road to 
reconstruction runs close beside the road to ruin. Hence he has 
not yielded to the temptation to substitute dreams for facts, or 
to ignore the ambivalent character of all great human phe- 


nomena. 

Now, before we come to discuss the present human situation, 
a long history must be unfolded. In Part I of this book, then, 
We shall treat of the modern period and of the various crises that 
it underwent before reaching the in our view, fruit- 
ful—crisis of contemporary society. Why, then, must we yet pre- 
Cede this treatment by an historical analysis of the problems that 
rose to confront ancient man in the “West,” particularly during 
the period when his world was beginning to break up? 

We must do so because, in the same sense in which we cannot 
understand past forms of life without relating them to contem- 
Porary problems, so it is equally impossible to understand our 
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great—and, 
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own problems fully without the perspective provided by the ex- 
amination of a comparatively distant past. Needless to say, this 
cannot be merely any past; it must be one in which we find situa- 
tions similar to our own. But this condition is fulfilled precisely 
by the ancient world, and especially by that world in its final 
phase. To be sure, not even the final phase of the ancient 
world is altogether comparable to the development of the mod- 
ern world. The differences between them are in many respects 
irreconcilable. But some striking similarities between them 
justify our subjecting both to detailed examination. Hence it 
may be seen that there is inevitably a close relationship between 
the two parts of this book. As we describe the ancient world, we 
shall constantly have the contemporary world in mind. As we 
examine the present, we shall try to illumine it by the knowledge 
we have gained of the more remote past. The resulting historical 
study will be complex; perhaps it will as well be illuminating. 

Such, then, is our question. It is time to see how it was an- 
swered. 

It should be noted that the question did not present itself in 
ancient times in the same way that it does now; what men asked 
themselves was whether, and how, they could react to a phenome- 
non that emerged as a terrifying fact, more geological than his- 
torical: the formation of a “Universal State,” 

The question became more and more disturbing, and espe- 
cially during the phase in which the Hellenistic-Roman world 
perished and the Occidental-Christian world was born. For a 
number of centuries, man was in danger of remaining helpless 
before an historical process that no one seemed to be setting in 
motion, that seemed to belong to everyone and to no one, in 
which everyone was embraced and no one included, a process 
of nature rather than of history, an immense and anonymous 
State. It can be understood to mean various things: a great em- 
pire or a huge political organization; a type of society that pre- 
tends to usurp all of man’s functions; perhaps nothing other than 
the feeling—justified or not—that the historical horizon is 
blocked and that there is no way of escape. 

It is not easy to determine when this process started. Unlike 
a physical phenomenon, an historical process does not begin at a 


Particular point in time. Yet, even at the risk of incurring the 
objection that our description embraces too long a period, we 
shall make the beginning of a consciousness that a crisis was ap- 
proaching coincide with the beginnings of philosophy. The proc- 
ess in question began when certain individuals felt themselves 
exiled from their native society, and sought for something to fill 
the consequent void in their minds. Thus Greek philosophy, 
which technically was an objective investigation of reality, could, 
from the human point of view, be considered as a form of life 
which was instigated by solitude. To say this is not to re 
thought. Human thought has two aspects: on the one hand, it 
denotes or connotes—or both at once—a reality; on the other, it 
expresses a human attitude. These two aspects of thought are, 
indeed, inseparable. But we shall be concerned primarily with 
thought as a human activity and, therefore, as a “subjective be- 
lief” in certain supposedly immutable principles. 

I have often asked myself what Socrates would have done 
today in the horror of a concentration camp. True to himself, he 
would not have rebelled. Rebellion is a reaction of the man who 
Still believes in the efficacy of society. Nor would he have asked 
for help. He would have descended into himself, slowly and se- 
renely; he would have sought in reason—in his own reason— 
Strength enough to resist the horrors by which he was sur- 
rounded, In so doing, he would have distinguished himself from 
the rest of men; he would have gained a tragic greatness. He 


would have become, as in fact he became, an example of the 
uman type that was known in Greece as the séphos, the “sage 
ification of this 


lativize 


but because he knows only one 
One and permeates the whole of reality. ; 

If the Greek sage discovered reason; however, it was because 
he needed it. It has been said that philosophy arose as an at- 
tempt to replace a world of beliefs that had evaporated. Such an 
attempt can be made only when man feels himself existentially 
alone. This is why anxiety and philosophy can be associated. For 
by the term “anxiety” we do not mean a vague feeling of concern. 

e€ mean, rather, an extremely concrete fact—the fact that, dur- 
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ing certain moments, a man feels that he is segregated from so- 
ciety, unable to fit into it, yet at the same time believing neither 
that he is above it, as a model for all existence, nor that he is 
below it, as a passive and resigned portion of nature. 

Philosophy can be, then, understood in two ways. From one 
viewpoint, it is a science elaborated by professional philosophers, 
a result of a reflective activity that, in principle, could be exer- 
cised by any rational being. From another viewpoint, it is a 
mode of being of human existence. Now if, in order to determine 
what a philosophy says we must abide by the first conception, in 
order to know what a philosophy means, we shall do well to keep 
the second in mind. It is the conception that we shall emphasize 
throughout this book. “Philosophy” will primarily be understood 
as “philosophic life,” a life that usually emerges between the mo- 
ment in which man feels himself still alone and the moment in 
which he has already renewed himself. 

The emergence of such a life does not happen at any random 
instant. A certain combination of circumstances is presupposed. 
In the ancient world it was the “schism in the body social’—to 
use Toynbee’s vocabulary—that precipitated the process that we 
plan to describe: the “schism in the soul.” It was a long process. 
From the fourth century B.C. to the “banishment” of the “last 
philosopher” by Justinian in 529 A.D., a historical development 
took place in a crescendo so well harmonized that it resembles 
not only a symphony, but even a classical symphony. Two mel- 
odies are perceptible in this symphony: one is the termination of 
the ancient Greek world; the other, the termination of the Im- 
perial Roman world. Since, however, a common theme underlies 
these two melodies, it is necessary to delineate it. Tentatively, 
we may say that our task consists in determining to what degree 
the anxiety originally felt by some philosophers disseminated 
through a considerable mass of men. Thus we have accorded to 
philosophers an attention seemingly out of proportion to the 
role that they played in history. But the importance of a man’s 
role in history is not measured solely by the changes that he in- 
troduces in society; it can also be measured by his capacity to 
mirror such changes. Marx has said that philosophers have con- 
fined themselves to explaining the world, but that what is 


needed is to change it. He did not sufficiently take into account 
the fact that philosophical contemplation is not only a passive 
activity. It would be unjust, then, to be too critical of the phi- 
losophers because of their inability to govern society or to build 
pyramids—especially since some of them have provided the intel- 
lectual instruments that are prerequisites for performing these 
Operations. 

A certain number of men—and the philosophers more clearly 
than anyone else—formulated the question that everyone was 
trying to solve. During a period of several centuries, very dif- 
ferent groups were in essentially the same situation. Many of 
them had one primary aim: to resist. Many others relied on 
action or on hope. But all of them found themselves placed in a 
frightening world, over which they could exercise no power. In 
the world of Antiquity, a moment arrived when man could not 
even exercise the power of confidently asking the augurs what 
his destiny was. Destiny was still consulted, but the answer 
vouchsafed was believed only because it was adverse. “All au- 
guries for these forty days have been inauspicious; and that 
Proves that we may place trust in them.” For by now destiny was 
in the hands neither of men nor of gods. It was in the hands of 
an anonymous, vague, and featureless force. The arena of history 
Saw the appearance of a “Universal State,” created by men, but 
as imposing and ineluctable as a phenomenon of nature. In the 
last analysis, it did not even need to assume the figure of a 
State; and, perhaps for that reason, the word “society” would be 
more apt than “Universal State.” asic theme is, then, that 
at certain moments great historica ike great 
geological cataclysms; nobody and n 
such times man feels that he is lost; his personal li c 
in the face of such elemental impulses of “History-Nature. And 


even those who have succeeded in imposing themselves, in di- 
more than the crest of the 


recting” events, the “Caesars,” are no ; 
reat wave, Man has lost his old freedom without having gained 
any new kind of freedom. His choice has been reduced to its 
Minimum; like the Word to which Faust referred, it is nothing 
but noise i d of heaven. 
ise and smoke clouding the dome 5 

What can man do at such times? It has been said that man 

thinks and acts to the full only when the sword is at his throat. 


This is not at all certain if we take into account the many oc- 
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casions on which, in such situations, men have perished by the 
sword. But taking the notion cum grano salis, we can agree that 
it is in such moments that the incomparable faculty of human 
invention reveals itself with singular force. For the time at which 
there appears to be no alternative to despair is the time in which 
most deeply men dig the pit from which the roots of hope will 
draw nourishment. In any case, man can do whatever he pleases 
except remain paralyzed. A number of the things he has done 
will be related in the following pages. As we shall see, some men 
tried to resist, in the various ways in which resistance is pos- 
sible: through scorn, indifference, renunciation, or flight. These 
were the philosophers. Others lived in a world quivering with 
innumerable visions, some consecrated by tradition, some blown 
on the winds of prophecy. They were the futurists. Others tried 
to ride the wave of the time. These were the powerful, the imi- 
tators (or the servants) of Caesar. Others set out to destroy 
society, without having any new society in view. These were the 
“barbarians.” Still others dimly foresaw a new kingdom, which, 
though not of this world in its beginning, ended by changing the 
world. These were the Christians. It was these voices, appar- 
ently discordant, but in fact profoundly akin, which, for a period 
of several centuries, composed the melody of “universal history.” 


Notes 


In this and other chapters we have touched upon difficult 
problems in the sociology of knowledge. In fact, one of the 
basic questions discussed—whether certain philosophic doctrines 
can be interpreted as “human reactions to a historical situation” 
—depends upon the results of such a sociology. To admit 
this does ‘not imply adherence to a radical historicism. In his 
The Open Society and Its Enemies, London, Vol. II (1945), 205 
ff., K. R. Popper has sharply criticized the so-called historicism 
of the sociology of knowledge (especially that implied in the 
works of Karl Mannheim and Max Scheler) by showing that 
the defenders of such a “science” pay no attention to the “ob- 
jectivity of scientific method.” We think, however, that the 
objectivity of scientific method” demands that all the charac- 


teristics of ; 

7 reality be considered 

is the“ J ered. One of these isti 
he “human aspect” of knowledge. e 
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Bte ele asked whether philosophy appeared as a 
all Ba ae cteristic of Western life, or as a reaction against 
birth, philo > ih a manifestation of nostalgia. Probably, at its 
was a pets y followed a twofold path. On the one hand, it 
other hand a response to a new historical situation; on the 
past, In ea a a wish to reconstruct a mythical and legendary 
systeni: in“th aces case philosophy was conceived as a rational 
orm of m hi BELGE CASE: philosophy was considered as a new 
belongs Pine neal thinking. It is difficult to disentangle what 
systems of ict one of the above concepts of philosophy in the 
of Pronat resocratics. It is quite probable that each system 
mythos. I ic philosophy contains logos as much as it contains 
SMngiae Sng vie respects, for instance, Heraclitus was a tra- 
ae tack <i rise of the masses did more than preoccupy him 
ideas som ee him. But at the same time we can find in his 
Dodds oe violent attacks on what Gilbert Murray and E. R. 
belonged on called “the Inherited Conglomerate.” The sophists 
mus Iambi; on Greek “age of Enlightenment.” But the Anony- 
character The contains injunctions of a clearly “regressive” 
Philosoph, e poets followed the same twofold path as the 
and traditos There is, in fact, an inextricable mixture of reason 
nes, W, on in the works of Pindar, or Sophocles or Aristopha- 

e can conclude that rational thinking and mythical 


thinki 
nking are equally alive in classic Creek philosophy and even 
i is a well-known 
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fact tae of classic Greek civilization. It 

ingre di Plato tried to blend these two apparently contradictory 
ents. Plato’s aim in this respect, however, was not only 


phi > 
ilosophical, but also political. He thought that a delicate 
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ala: 
between reason and myt 
(see o in reforming—or rather «counterreforming”—society 
n this point, E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, 


B 
erkeley and Los Angeles [1951], chapters VI and VII). 


meer © expression “end of the ancient world,” which is frequently 
in Part I of this book, does not necessarily imply our 


avi à 
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jd and the medieval 
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world” g line between the ancient Wor 
tiani or the Western Christian world. Until recently, Chris- 
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that Christianity had also been an important factor in the de- 
velopment of the ancient world. Then too, as it was discovered 
to what an extent the “barbarian invasions” had failed to alter 
many important elements of Antiquity, a more precise boundary 
was sought. In his posthumous book Mahomet et Charlemagne 
(Paris [1937]; English translation, Mohammed and Charlemagne, 
New York [1939]), Henri Pirenne pointed out that what we 
call the “ancient world” is defined by the Mediterranean lit- 
toral (Pirenne’s thesis goes back to 1922, in an article under 
the above title published in the Revue belge de Philologie et 
@Histoire, I [1922], 77-86). Hence the end of ancient civili- 
zation coincides with the rupture of Mediterranean unity. This 
rupture took place when the ancient world was split by the 
Islamic invasion. Pirenne’s views have been developed by 
Ernst Kornemann in his Weltgeschichte des Mittelmeer-Raumes 
von Philipp von Makedonien bis Muhammed, Miinchen, 2 vols. 
(1948). To be sure, Kornemann devotes considerably less at- 
tention than did Pirenne to the littoral aspect of this civilization, 
and includes in it, with convincing arguments, the Near Eastern 
and Middle Eastern worlds. If we adhere to Toynbee’s postulate 
that a “civilization” deserves this name only when it can be 
self-sufficient, “Iranism” must, then be incorporated with “Hel- 
lenism” and “Romanism”; all three were aspects of a single 
culture and influenced one another reciprocally. This doctrine 
is now gaining deserved favor among historians. Now, since 
our analysis does not belong to historiography, we are not 
obliged to involve ourselves in these questions except in so 
far as we need certain concrete references to explain the ex- 
pression “end of the ancient world.” We believe that the ex- 
pression is equally admissible if we take the epoch of Con- 


stantine as the dividing line or if we regard the year 711 as 
the point of rupture. 


To José Ortega y Gasset I owe the suggestion that philosophy 
may have arisen to fill the void left by beliefs. See his essay 
“Notes on Thinking—Its Creation of the World and Its Creation 
of God” in Concord and Liberty, New York (1946), 49-82, a 
translation of “Apuntes sobre el pensamiento. Su teurgia y su 
demiurgia,” first published in Logos, Buenos Aires, Vol. I, No. 1 
(1944) and included in the latest edition of his Obras completas, 
6 vols., 1946-47 (hereafter cited as O.C.), Madrid, Vol. V (1947), 


pp. 517-546.-The expressions “Universal State,” “schism in the 
body social,” and “schism in the soul” occur in Toynbee, A 
Study of History., V and VI (1939), as well as in the abridg- 
ment of the Study by D. C. Somervell, New York (1947), 371- 
530.-The quotation concerning the inauspicious auguries is 
from Ibsen, Emperor and Galilean, II, 5 (translated by William 
Archer in The Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen, Vol. V, New 
York [1907]). Cf. in this connection Calderén’s verses: “Qué 
pocas veces el hado / que dice desdichas miente . . - 1” (“Ahl 
few the times when Fate, / telling disaster, lies”) (La vida es 
sueño, II, xi).-The pressure of what we have called “History- 
Nature” was clearly perceived by certain ancient writers; it 
seems, for example, that Seneca had in mind the „situation we 
have attempted to describe, when he said (De clementia, UI, 
xxiv, 5) that to kill great multitudes and indiscriminately is 
a power proper to fire and disaster—multos quidem occidere et 
indiscretos incendi ac ruinae potentia est. When cruelty reaches 
excessive proportions, it seems incredible that it is the work of 
men, 


2. Cynics and Stoics 


Lucidity.Cynicism as a way of life -The Cynic school. 
—Cynic extremism.—Suppression of action: Cynic immo- 
bility and Christian immobility—Contempt for conven- 
tions The Cynic as “bastard.”—Cynicism and nihilism. 

Resistance.-The Stoic school.—Physics, Logic, Eth- 
ics—The Stoic as mediator—Knowledge and cure.—Stoic 
ethics.—The problem of happiness: the two kinds of hap- 
piness.—Increase and diminution of life.-The inner dwell- 
ing.Freedom for resistance.—Indifference to “things.” 
—Impassibility: life without anger and without hate— 
Compassion and apathy.—The problem of self-sufficiency. 
—Life in retreat—The refuge of the “self” and the “exit” 
into nature.—Aspiration and quietism.—The Stoic illu- 
sion.—Disinterestedness without compassion.—The fail- 
ure of Stoicism. 


One of the recourses that man discovers in order to live, with- 
out falling into complete despair, in the “concentration camp” 
that society from time to time becomes, is lucidity. Such, in any 
case, was the surmise of three types of sages who stood out in the 
struggle between the schools—Cynics, Stoics, and Platonists. All 
three transformed a way of thinking into an ideal of life. The 
same tendency was followed by some other philosophers: the 
Epicureans and the Sceptics. We dismiss them from our account, 
however, because some of the dominant characteristics that we 
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and wallet. It allowed the Cynic to stand out from the rest of 
mankind and at the same time to offer himself as a model to man- 
kind. This is why the Cynics, despite their ferocious individual- 
ism, formed a school. In a period in which, as today, groups, 
sects, and circles flourished and proliferated, there was in fact 
nothing else to do but to adopt the social form which would be 
most effective for all those who, without pretending to power, 
sought to represent something for society—a ferment, perhaps 
a seed. Thus our description applies equally to the Cynic type 
and to the Cynic school. 

The school flourished at two periods. The first was the time of 
Diogenes. The atmosphere was charged to the point where a 
deluge seemed to threaten. It is the period of confusion de- 
scribed by Dio Chrysostom in his eighth Discourse. The second 
was four centuries later. It is the period described by Lucian of 
Samosata. Between the two periods, a decisive event took place: 
for a time, the Roman power seemed to be strong enough to 
stabilize society once and for all. The difference between the two 
periods marked the difference between two forms of Cyni- 
cisms. In Greece, Cynicism was still an intellectual attitude; it 
addressed itself to minorities, to those capable of going into rap- 
tures over philosophical ideas. In Rome, it was already a his- 
torical event; though not always—as is sometimes said—the 
philosophy of the dispossessed classes, it greatly appealed to 
them. The classes in power had other, more “dignified” means 
of facing the historical situation. In short: in Greece, Cynicism 
was still a theory; in Rome, it became a rule of action—a very 
paradoxical rule of action, for it invited men to refuse to act. 

What, then, was Cynicism? If we reduce all its variants to 2 
common denominator we can define it as “a way of facing à 
crisis.” As a matter of fact, it faced the crisis by pushing it to an 
extreme. It was the philosophy of total insecurity. The world 
in which Cynicism arose was a world full of threats. The themes 
of the ancient Cynic diatribe—exile, slavery, loss of freedom— 
were no mere rhetorical commonplaces; they designated impend- 
ing dangers. There are certain periods in which men discover 
that they can even cease to be men. The first and most urgent 
thing to do then is “to stand out.” But “to stand out” does not 
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abolish it. Conventions were a bond which no longer bound any- 
thing. Why, then, should he make an effort to preserve them? 
Why hypocritically keep up appearances? Better to throw every- 
thing overboard, refuse to live falsely, face the crisis without 
squeamishness. Here we have the essence of Cynicism. The 
Cynic could be ascetic or moderately hedonistic. It made no 
difference; all that he sought to do was to survive in the univer- 
sal shipwreck. To the rest of mankind, he said—he screamed— 
“You really believe in nothing; and it is in vain that you try to 
hide it. Why struggle to preserve your empty conventions? Act 
as you feel, as you are; perhaps by so doing you will achieve 
the one thing for which, at bottom, you hope—to save your- 
selves.” 

The Cynic’s entire life, tense by force of relaxation, had but 
one purpose—to resist through contempt, to destroy the dusty 
carapace of a dead society. Thus the Cynic, as one of those who 
knew him best has said, became a “bastard,” an “outsider.” But 
we must not forget that incompatibility with the present some- 
times conceals a certain affinity with the future. And in fact the 
Cynic attitude seemed to foreshadow some of the attitudes— 
monasticism, for example—which were characteristic of nascent 
Christianity. Unlike the Christian, however, the Cynic found no 
inner peace; his consciousness was always a “divided, unhappy 
consciousness.” But since the “divided consciousness” was both 
an individual and a social phenomenon, there came a time when 
it was extremely difficult to distinguish between two attitudes sO 
different as the cynicism of the spirit and the cynicism of power. 
The confusion arose from the fact that they appeared to be two 
nuances of the same will to contempt. In any case, Cynicism 
operated as a refuge—a refuge against society, against man him- 
self. The two were equally tyrannical. Now, the Cynic avoided 
all tyranny. Coercion—outward or inward—was the great 
enemy of what in the last analysis he sought: peace, quiet, rest. 

These were difficult to attain—and all the more so within such 
narrow margins. Deceived by his own self-confidence the 
Cynic thought that he could easily find under the ruins of a stag- 
nant society the necessary strength to confront the historical 
situation. By dint of seeking a radical solution, the Cynic, how- 


ever, ended with nothing. He had to throw off practically every- 
thing: knowledge, civil life, the possibility of mutual aid and 
even of communication. Hence Cynicism, which began as a way 
of life that scorned learning, had to end as a caricature of learn- 
ing. Like all radicalism, Cynicism gnawed its own tail. Some 
men, it is true, could still be Cynics; but not all men, or even a 
substantial number of them. And so another more popular solu- 
tion had to be found. 


Did Stoicism provide it? 

Carried by the immense tidal wave of the time, man could not 
always swim entirely against the stream. But there is another way 
of meeting the violence of a current: to resist it. This way was 
the Stoic solution. “Resistance” is the key term of Stoic philoso- 
phy. All the other terms abundantly used by the Stoics—“ten- 
sion,” “spirit,” “universal reason,” “nature’—can be given a mean- 
ing on the basis of “resistance.” 

Like most philosophers of the period we are describing, the 
Stoics organized themselves in a school. Was it, as is often said, 
a school of knowledge? We doubt it, if by “knowledge” we mean 
only “disinterested speculation.” All the members of the Stoic 
school were in agreement on this point. To be sure, historians of 
Philosophy insist upon the fact that the Stoic school can be split 
into a certain number of stages. They point out, besides, that 
these stages differed not only by the respective preponderance 
of their Greek or Roman elements but also by the increasing 
significance attributed to ethical motives. In our opinion, how- 
ever, such differences are negligible. The Stoics devoted a great 
deal of attention to physics and logic and they even made some 
noteworthy contributions to logical theory. But Zeller long since 
Pointed out that, in however great detail the Stoics treated the 
different parts of philosophy, “the true core of their system” was 
ethics, Physics itself, “that most divine part of philosophy,” was 
only a preparation for ethics. This attitude, we may add, was the 
usual one in all the Hellenistic systems; as Émile Bréhier has writ- 


ten, we understand them better when we see that their primary 
Preoccupation is educational, not speculative. Here too, then, as 
in Cynicism, we find a form of life. But the fact that the Stoics 
Were also concerned, and on a considerable scale, with the theo- 


retical parts of philosophy proves that there was a striking dif- 
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ference between them and the Cynics. Unlike the Cynics, the 
Stoics did not scoff at all knowledge; they even undertook to 
“save” it. 

For the Cynic, in short, knowledge was justified only if it di- 
rectly and immediately sustained human life. He thought, then, 
that to know is only to know how to behave. Of what use, then, 
are logic and physics? The Stoic, on the other hand, although 
he likewise understood knowledge in terms of human life, re- 
jected the despotic rule of either. Was not all despotism to be 
avoided? And the despotism of life was not one of the least op- 
pressing. It is true that the Cynic, too, rejected the domination 
of life. But as he lost, or broke, the thread that connected living 
with knowing, nature with convention, he finally succumbed to 
the tyranny of the very life he had so forcefully denounced. 

The Stoic never went so far; he never admitted either a radi- 
cal break or a complete identification between human life and 
knowledge. The Stoic was always a mediator, an eclectic, a mas- 
ter in the art of salving wounds and building bridges. Hence he 
could not fall into what was the perpetual pitfall of the Cynic— 
into vice transformed into virtue by self-contempt; into license 
transformed into a rule of action. For Cynicism, carried to its 
ultimate consequences, could do anything whatever with a life 
that had previously been cut off from all relationships. Just a$» 
for certain Gnostics of Antiquity, or for certain modern “il 
luminati,” what man does can become a matter of indifference 
to what he is; so an entirely relaxed morality could automatically 
supersede the asceticism and rigid morality of Cynicism. This 
did not actually happen among the Cynics of Antiquity, still less 
among those who are mentioned in histories of philosophy. But 
it could have happened without their in the least ceasing to be 
Cynics. 

This, then, is one of the reasons why the Stoic could not scoff 
at knowledge. Knowledge was not only an instrument, it was 
also a medicine. For the Stoics, to know was, in the last analysis, 
to cure. 

We must not be deceived by the fact that the work of certain 
Stoics—Chrysippus and Posidonius, for example—was truly 
encyclopaedic. This fact does not in the least modify our posi- 


tion in regard to the role that all knowledge played for them. Let 
us take physics. Is it a physics, properly speaking? It looks more 
like a labyrinth. The fire of Heraclitus, “rational seeds,” the 
world as a great living being, Destiny as ruler of the universe and 
sometimes identified with it—what do we not find when we set 
out to enumerate the component elements of this imago mundi 
in which common sense alternated with fantasy? The only 
thread that can guide us through such a labyrinth is the one we 
have so often mentioned before—man. In principle, the world 
and its description should be matters of indifference. In fact, the 
omnipresence of man makes them inescapable. Like the Platon- 
ist, the Stoic pretended to “save phenomena.” But never at 
the price of his own existence. For the sake of individualism? It 
is doubtful, Does not the Stoic preach the dissolution of each in 
the whole, the final restitution of our being to Nature? But the 
radical “objectivism” of the Stoics can only be explained by the 
fact that it was nourished by an ethical, human attitude. Should 
the Universe be emptied of humanity, Stoic physics would im- 
mediately lose its meaning. Hence, unlike the “physiology” of 
the Ionians, or Aristotelian “physics,” Stoic physics was not a 
Principle but a consequence. The classic Greek philosophers 
could, as Empedocles or Democritus had done, derive their con- 
duct from their conception of the Universe. The Stoics sought, 
and found, a conception of the Universe which would harmonize 
with their conduct. Physical knowledge, then, did not disappear, 
but became subordinate. The “saving” of phenomena continued, 
but only as a consequence of the will to save human life. A 

The Stoics were not, then, solely concerned with ethics. But 
whatever they did, they did as if they pretended to solve ethical 
problems, Their ideas about the hierarchy of philosophic dis- 
ciplines fulfilled this basic condition. Let us consider the doc- 
trine of Epictetus. The first step in philosophy, Epictetus 
to abide by such injunctions as: “Do not lie.” Next comes the 
demonstration of why we should not lie. And finally, the pier 
sion of why such a demonstration really constitutes a eel 
The third step is necessary because of the second, and the secon 
because of the first. But only the first step is absolutely necessary. 
Hence Stoic ethics cannot be called a purely descriptive ethics. 


How could the term “descriptive” be applied to an ethics that 
based human conduct on a materially categorical imperative? 
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But let us leave this subject, which would take us too far, and let 
us resume our investigation. 

Primarily, then, the Stoics cultivated ethics. But there are 
many types of ethics. To engage in ethical pursuits can mean 
seeking the norms through which certain realities are considered 
good, and clearing the path in order to attain such realities. Or 
it can mean discovering what is the Good in itself, and trying to 
live in accordance with it. Being mediators, the Stoics sought 
not to exclude from their pursuits anything that they considered 
morally significant. As in physics, so in ethics they devoted 
themselves to combining elements, to mingling materials. But at 
bottom they only relied upon an inflexible and unchanging in- 
junction: “Save yourself by a continual return to yourself.” As 
in all the ethical systems of Antiquity, in the Stoic ethical system 
the concept of eudaimonia, of happiness, played an important 
role. But the meaning of the term “eudaimonia” in the Stoic 
system of ethics was not the same as in most other ethical 
systems of Antiquity. 

The word “eudaimonia” has two meanings. On the one hand, 
it can mean the feeling of euphoria that invades us from time tO 
time and that causes us to stretch out our arms to all men a” 
all things. When this kind of happiness prevails, life does not 
only reach fullness, it overflows our being and seems to flood the 


rest of the universe. On the other hand, “eudaimonia” can mean 


the feeling of security that permeates our being when we reduce 
our wishes to a minimum. The former meaning is common 19 
culminating periods, when there is, or there seems to be, abu” 
dance of vital projects, The latter meaning is frequent in critica 
periods, when the only project that seems worth considering 1 
the project of survival. It is this second meaning of “eudai- 
monia” that the Stoics emphasized, They made happiness revolve 
around the “self,” the only place where true peace, in their 
opinion, was to be found. Only from oneself was it possible— 
or reasonable—to set out toward the world. For only once this 
inner dwelling-place had been explored, only once its solidity 
had been tested, man would be able to live in an impregnable 
refuge. Such a refuge might even, as Marcus Aurelius wrote 
become the basis for the perpetual and almost miraculous 1°- 
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which he had first directed his most violent invectives. The un- 
fortunate thing was that such a society did not accept his 
injunctions. In fact, it accepted the injunctions of no philoso- 
phers. As happens in all periods of serious crisis, many persons 
then decided to philosophize on the theme, “We are against 
philosophies.” 

But the Stoic was not much affected by this indifference of the 
world around him. He took great care to keep out of harm’s way- 
You can be invincible, Epictetus wrote, if you never enter a strug- 
gle in which you cannot gain the victory. This platitude was one 
of the pillars of Stoic existence. By virtue of it, the Stoic could 
present to other men the appearance of a suave forbearance 
polished by the rigor which he had used toward himself. At the 
bottom of this forbearance, however, there was impassibility. 
The Stoic was forever saying that anger, violence were to be 
avoided; we must not, he insisted, become irritated with others 
even when we punish them, even when we separate them from 
society by exile or death; though we must eliminate them, let it 
be without hatred. This appears to be goodness. But it is only 
indifference. The Stoic, in fact, advised treating men as if they 
were things. And this advice was one of the great paradoxes of 
Stoicism. For, to the Stoic, man was always “the other man’”— 
the one who threatened to coerce the inner and irreducible 
freedom of the individual judgment. In the last analysis, then, 
the Stoics could enjoy the bliss of a quiet conscience after hav- 
ing eliminated their fellow mortals—sine odio, sine ira, of course 
However, it would be unjust to arraign them too harshly; to as 
of them that, after they had renounced so many things, they 
should still retain the one thing that could have tempered their 
indifference—compassion. 

We may conclude that Stoicism was full of contradictions. Yet 
the contradictions inherent in the Stoic philosophy were basically 
the result of one heroic attempt. The Stoic tried to achieve lov® 
without compassion and, as might be expected, he had to 1°- 
nounce both. His attempt in its turn was the consequence of an 
illusion without which he could not have maintained his im 
passibility, his indifference. The Stoic believed that the rest of 
mankind could, if they would, become Stoics; if they did nob 


it was because an obstacle prevented them from advancing and 
entering the class of the “progressives.” This obstacle could not 
be the will; it must, then, be stupidity—the stupidity which failed 
to understand that only a withdrawing from the outer world 
could bring inner peace, that only breaking one’s ties with the 
world could bestow tranquil rest in the bosom of Nature. 

With this, we encounter a difficulty. The Stoic, although in a 
different way from the Cynic, appeared to be a “radical.” Yet we 
have said that he was a mediator, an eclectic. The Stoic philos- 
ophy has even been called the “philosophy of compromise.” How 
are the above two attitudes to be reconciled? Quite simply— 
by showing that the radicalism with which the Stoic withdrew 
into himself was more a manifestation of lack of vigor than proof 
of a pure will to renunciation. Certainly, the Stoic did not wish 
to lose himself in the gratifications of an eclectic forbearance. 
But, basically, this was because he feared these gratifications; he 
thought that he might find “life” once again looming through 
them. In that case, he would have to stand up and face it. But 
the Stoic did not want to stand up and face anything, he wanted 
to make sure of a place behind everything. Never, for example, 
did he stand up to events; at most, he hoped to submit to them 
without too much distress. Epictetus put it in so many words: 
“Do not seek to have everything that happens happen as you 
wish, but wish for everything to happen as it actually does hap- 
pen.” In support of this doctrine the Stoics employed all kinds 
of arguments, Man, they said, is only an actor in a drama. He 
cannot even introduce so much as an “ad lib.” between scene 
and scene, All that he can do is to play his role skilfully and 
calmly. Nothing else matters. It matters so little that man must 
disregard everything that troubles him on his road toward 
impassibility. He must turn a deaf ear to all outer voices. What 
is within us is enough. Or, as Seneca wrote, in an impeccable 

j is within your reach.” Ad manum 
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est, quod sat est. ; 
“Life in withdrawal”—there is no better formula for the defini- 
tion of Stoicism. But to withdraw is not the same as to flee. To 


flee means to escape from the place where one lives, in order to 
settle in a more pleasant or more propitious place. The Stoic did 
not flee. Or, if there is any reason to preserve the verb, let us say 
that he “fed toward himself.” Avoiding the multitude (“se ipso 
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esse contentum”), retreating on all fronts—these were various 
ways of practicing an “interiorization” which did not exclude 
continuing to live in society (and even governing it), but which 
emphasized the doctrine that social life must be practiced— 
once again—as if it were not necessary. But here a problem 
arose. Was the “self” indeed the final refuge? If we recollect cer- 
tain Stoic texts, it seems doubtful. Let us consider a theme that 
is by no means merely rhetorical: voluntary departure from life, 
suicide. It is explained by a typical Stoic conception: the notion 
that life is “neutral,” that it is “indifferent.” The suppression of 
life is even recommended to man when he is suffering from 
intolerable pain or an incurable disease. What, then, in the last 
analysis, does the “self”? mean? The Stoics were not chary of 
declarations on this point: It is not so much one’s own life as 
the possibility of subduing it, of doing as one will with it— 
forcing it to + mingle in society without contamination, 
hardening it by strictness, ending it. Hence the problem 
was to know “who” or “what” could master one’s own 
life. And since the Stoics had no idea of a reality that did not 
follow the pattern of “things,” they put forward the famous doc- 
trine: Man’s true being, his final refuge, is Nature. To live ac- 
cording to Nature was the cornerstone of Stoic existence. This 
explains why the Stoic found it comparatively easy to attain im- 
passibility, imperturbability, apathy. How could he fail to be 
imperturbable who, according to Epictetus, always kept “the 
door open”? The Stoic had removed the final obstacle—the idea 
that the “self” was to be identified with his own existence. It 
could, then, be said of him that he was heroic—always pro- 
vided that we define “heroism” as the ability to shut one’s eyes 
in the face of “danger,” of the endless perturbations introduce 

by life. Only when one had succeeded in lowering this heavy cul 
tain, which completely hid the troubles of the stage, could onè 
be said to be on the right path. The most irrefutable sign that 
an “aspirant” is in a state of “progress” is, according to Epictetus: 
the fact that he has reached a situation where he need censure nO 
one, praise no one, not even himself. When someone heaps com- 
pliments upon him, he only smiles; when someone assails him 
with reproaches, he does not try to answer. Thus the Stoic passe 


through life like an invalid (literally: kathdper ot drréstoi); his 
sole preoccupation was to cause no trouble, either to others or to 
himself. 

But what of the trouble that knowledge brings with it? To 
begin with, the knowledge whose functions are not strictly 
delimited by ethical utility can be abandoned with no regret. 
As for what knowledge remains after this elimination, it too 
must be exercised impassively. We should not, then, venture to 
maintain that the most adequate formula for the Stoic life is 
Spinoza’s “Neither bewail nor rejoice, but understand.” We are 
not too sure that the Stoic really wanted to understand. What he 
wanted was to remain quiet, safe, and, of course, impassible. 
The Stoic was the very opposite of Don Juan or Faust. Don Juan 
aspired to shed his humanity over the world, after having identi- 
fied “humanity” with the “pleasure of being human.” Faust as- 
pired to bear all the brunt of experience, which, unlike the Stoic, 
he would do nothing to limit. But the Stoic, like a character in a 
desolate contemporary novel, based his security “on the power to 
limit experience arbitrarily.” The broadcasting of one’s own hu- 
manity, the non-limitation of experience, would, for the Stoic, 
have been the manifestation of troubled depths—ex turbido, as 
Seneca phrased it. Searching for new experiences would not even 
have been sin, but pure folly. Those who fail to understand this, 
the Stoics would have said, do not take into account the insig- 
nificance of our lives; they do not consider that we must measure 
our lives not only by the standard of universal history but also 
by that of the cosmic process. The Stoics believed that they thus 
could attain a more embracing vision of their own existence; as a 
matter of fact, they were suffering from an incomprehension of 
reality, For it may be that this little mischance which is hap- 
pening to me now is minute and even ridiculous in the face of 
universal history. But this mischance 1S happening to me 
whereas universal history happens to “others,” to the undiffer- 
entiated mass. Is this egotism? It is more nearly the acceptance 
of an active participation with the lives of our fellow ine The 
Stoics forgot, therefore, the fact that renunciation is not always 
an evidence of firmness; it can even be a manifestation of cow- 


ardice. Horace’s Carpe diem, Ausonl 
Ronsard’s Cueillez dès aujourd hui les roses 


Coged de vuestra alegre primavera el dulce fruto, Herrick’s 
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Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, and other similar counsels, 
can be products of softness. But very often, to follow them, one 
must have the courage to affirm one’s own will and not to let one- 
self be overwhelmed by anxiety. It is not always comfortable to 
live in the disquiet of the present. It seems better to entrust one- 
self to the security of the past or the imagination of the future. 
This is what the Stoic did; hence he was incapable of saying, like 
Octavio to Don Diego in Tirso’s El Burlador de Sevilla: “There’s 
no help in ‘I was’; only ‘I am’ avails.” 

But we have not undertaken to enumerate the flaws of Stoic 
philosophy. Rather, we are seeking to determine to what extent 
the Stoic succeeded in solving the historical situation that he had 
confronted. In this respect, there is no doubt that the Stoic found 
a more effective solution than did the Cynic. The Cynic was man 
in crisis—and hardly anything else. The Stoic both sought some- 
thing more and glimpsed something more. For example, he 
caught a glimpse of “universality.” Beyond all rhetoric on the 
subject of the neutrality of life and the insignificance of the in- 
dividual self in comparison with the phenomena of the universe, 
the Stoic perceived that there was something sound in his pro- 
posal—especially reiterated during the period of the New Stoi- 
cism—to be a “citizen of the world.” This universal citizenship 
was in part the consequence of an old “universality” that, accord- 
ing to Reinhardt, had already been fostered by Posidonius. It 
was also the recognition of a fact: the final dissolution of the 
ancient ideal of the City-State. But in the end the idea of uni- 
versal citizenship assumed a more concrete character. To be a 
citizen of the world meant to be able to move without regret 
from one place to another, from one society to another. For the 
purpose, finally, of remaining alone with oneself or of entering 
into intimate communion with Nature? Yes—but also in order 
to associate oneself with other men capable of such “withdraw- 
als.” Thus the Stoic constantly tended to congregate with other 
Stoics. Even more—he hoped that a day would come when the 
whole of humanity could become Stoic. His “retreat to himself,” 
then, had limits. One was Nature. Another was certain fellow 
men with whom he imagined he could live not only according 
to social conventions, but also in intimate companionship. 


_ we must not be deceived by the Stoic formulas. To with- 
Taw appears to be a proof of asceticism. Or a manifestation of 
pride. As if it were a certainty, requiring no proof, that man’s 
inner self is transparent, like crystal, and not, more likely, hazy 
and clouded! As if the depths of the human being were a refuge 
and not, rather, a nest of vipers! As if the window that gives on 
the inner world did not most frequently show us a turbulent 
landscape! We must not believe that the Stoic, who knew human 
nature so well, was always the victim of such illusions. But here 
too the tendency to retreat gained the day over all others. In- 
stead of boldly facing the historical situation and throwing every- 
thing overboard, like the Cynic; instead of plunging, as so many 
others were later to do, into the dark human heart and making it 
transparent, the Stoic preferred to find, in the depths of the self, 
not the particular misery of each individual, but the undifferen- 
tiated reality of Nature and the feeling of community with those 
who shared his belief. Thus belief in Nature as the great prin- 
ciple to which everything returns was not only a thesis in physics, 
it was also a postulate of ethics. Everything was concentrated in 
ethics—that is, in consolation. 

It was a twofold consolation. First, 
of men like himself, Second, that of the constant support of 
Nature. The former was not very apparent. But the latter was 
everpresent. “Nature,” Seneca wrote, “did not give you your 
brother as your own possession; as she did with other brothers, 
she only lent him to you. When it seemed good to her, she took 
him back, nor in this was she guided by your having had enough 
of him, but followed her own law... - Nature gave your 
brother life; to you too she gave it; she is not to be blamed for 
reclaiming her loan, since her terms were well known.” Or, as 
Epictetus put it: Never say of anything, “I have lost it,” but only, 
I have given it back.” Has your brother died? He has been 
Siven back. Has your wife died? She has been given back. And 
if someone takes away my house, that too has been given back, 
for, when all is said and done, he who gives all is the supreme 
Giver,” ó doús, and it is not just that he be asked for what he 
gives, as if it belonged to us alone. Thus life is not a possession; 


. s an inn. We must pass through it like travelers. 
A great and sublime movement of renunciation,” we might 
o be only a subterfuge. On it, 


Say. But once again it turns out t 


that of the companionship 
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the Stoic laid the foundations of his particular solution, his 
“creed.” For, unlike the Cynic, the Stoic had a belief. Unfor- 
tunately for his historical success, the realities in which the Stoic 
believed (universal reason, Nature) were not sufficiently attrac- 
tive to kindle the hearts of many people. To be sure, Stoic phi- 
losophy was not meant only for minorities. But neither was it 
meant for the great majority of people, did it seek to become a 
“popular” movement. Like many other men, the Stoic faced the 
historical situation as well as he could. Convinced of the useless- 
ness of contempt, unconsciously seduced by the magnificence of 
a political power that appeared to have no limits, horrified by 
the energy and the simple-mindedness of the “ignorant who 
would storm heaven,” the Stoic sought compromise everywhere, 
and, when he could not find it, withdrew to his refuge, to im- 
passibility, both in order to protect himself and to show the rest 
of mankind—the unconscious, the fanatical, the blind—the “right 
way.” 

We have said that the foundation of the Stoic attitude was a 
withdrawal, a lessening of life. From this it would be only a step 
to say that Stoicism was a manifestation of sheer cowardice. It is 
a step that we should not take. In its way, Stoicism was a form 
of heroism. And the attraction that it has often exerted derives 
from that flame of heroism, which burned uninterruptedly for 
almost six centuries and which was rekindled by modern Neo- 
Stoicism. But even this type of heroism could not provide an 
adequate solution. For there are moments in which the salvation 
of life consists in a readiness to sacrifice it, to lose it in anything 
rather than preserving it, than protecting it, even through the 
supreme act in which the individual does away with himself 
—suicide. There could, in the long run, be a number of Stoics, 
indeed many Stoics—at any rate, far more Stoics than Cynics. 
But not all men, or even the majority of men could become Stoics. 
Obviously, some other “solution” was needed. 


Notes 


The following is the passage from the Eighth Discourse 
(“Diogenes, or on Virtue”) of Dio Chrysostom, to which we 
referred in the text: 


“That was the time, too, when one could hear crowds of 
wretched sophists around Poseidon’s temple shouting and re- 
viling one another, and their disciples, as they were called, 
fighting with one another, many writers reading about their 
stupid works, many poets reciting their poems while others ap- 
plauded them, many jugglers showing their tricks, many 
fortune-tellers interpreting fortunes, lawyers innumerable per- 
verting judgment, and peddlers not a few peddling whatever 
they happened to have.” From Dio Chrysostom, Discourses. 
With an English translation by J. M. Cohoon, Vol. I, p. 381. 
London: William Heinemann Ltd. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons (1932). The Loeb Classical Library. 

The Stoics’ eagerness to “save knowledge” is shown in many 
ways. One is their insistence on “dialectic” (cf. Diogenes 
Laértius, VII, 47; VII, 83; cf. also the defence of logic in various 
Passages of the Diatribes or Discourses [hereafter cited as Dis.] 
of Epictetus, for example, I, vii, viii, xvii, and especially II, xx, 
against the arguments of the Sceptics). To be sure, according 
to Epictetus, the Stoic considered it unnecessary to concern 
himself with the problem of the structure of the world; but 
this is to be understood in the light of the traditional “mixing” 
of the different parts of philosophy, which were not to be taught 
as different disciplines (Diog. Laërt., VII, 40), but as forming a 
„walled city ruled by reason” (loc. cit.). In order to know 
the things that are within us,” we must first inquire about the 


things that are not within us. 


There is a passage in Seneca which clearly shows the Cynic’s 
alienation from his own life. It occurs in the De brevitate vitae, 
and reads as follows: “We may argue with Socrates, doubt with 
Carneades, repose with Epicurus, conquer human nature with 
the Stoics, and transcend (excedere) it with the Cynics. The 
Wiseman may do any of these things, and hence the Cynic is 
also a wiseman. But, as Epictetus said, to overcome human 
Nature is a superhuman task. In any case, man can perform 
this task only if he returns to the source from which he proceeds 


and F «. within himself, that a sacred spirit 
recognizes that God is within (Seneca, Epistolae [here- 


(sacra spiri ides within him 
after es je eae a also Ep. XLVI, 1 and 2); thus the 
good man and Codi differ only in the duration of their respective 
lives (De Providentia, 5).. But this comparison of man with God, 
and this acceptance (with the reservations mentioned) of the 
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transcendence of human nature, need not mislead us. For, in 
the last analysis, the divine source of man is, in turn, the whole 
of nature. 


In emphasizing the sine ira, sine odio which the Stoic enjoins 
as the way to treat one’s fellow man, we have not forgotten 
that, for Marcus Aurelius (IV, 3; also VIII, 59), rational beings 
“were made for one another” (cf. in addition the numerous 
passages in which Marcus Aurelius refers to the “community 
of men; for example: II, 1; IV, 4; V, 16; VI, 7, 23, 39; VII, 13, 
22, 55; IX, 23, 81, 42; XII, 20). On this point he seems to 
have differed markedly from Seneca. For the latter, the sage 
“does not compassionate, but succors.” When, especially in 
the Epistles to Lucilius (for example, VII, 8 ff. and XIII, 4), 
Seneca preaches gentleness and mildness, he does so more 
from principle than from active forbearance. According to 
Seneca, he who cannot become a Stoic suffers all the conse- 
quences of lack of control over his own life in a world in which 
all manner of rebellion and violence are rife (Ep. IV, 8). The 
wiseman aspires to live for himself (De brevitate vitae, IV, 2); 
he desires to separate himself (excerpere) from the vulgar 
throng and withdraw (recedere) (ibid., XVIII, 1). Hence we 
must not take too literally expressions such as those that occur 
in the De clementia (XXIII, 1), where Seneca’s intention 15 
rather to incite another to forgiveness than to make any effort 
to experience the feeling of clemency on his own part. Though 
Stoicism has a highroad, it has its byways too, which were ex- 
plored individually by members of the school. In the expression 
of his thought Marcus Aurelius was undoubtedly less stern than 
Seneca or Epictetus. The differences between them also appear 
in another important point—their “cosmopolitanism.” Senecas 
was more strict and, at the same time, more “abstract” than 
Marcus Aurelius’. This is shown when he says (Ep. XXVIIL, 
4) that he seeks to live according to the belief that “I was not 
born in a corner, the wide world is my country.” With this, 
exile becomes a mere change of place, loci commutatio (A 
Helviam de consolatione, VI, 1; cf. also De otio, IV, 1). Here 
there is no vision, such as we find in Marcus Aurelius, of the 
“world” as a possible extension to all mankind of the ways of life 
increasingly prevailing in the Roman Empire. 


T or Stoic reason as mediation, see especially María Zambrano, 
peng 9 vivo de Séneca, Buenos Aires (1943). Compro- 
fal a. so fundamental in Stoic philosophy that it even af- 
ae H relation of the Stoic to society. The Stoic philosopher. 
Ep ig mately adopt all the conventions of society (Seneca, 
eat 2), precisely because he had freed himself from the ex- 
= ty that still dominated the Cynic when the latter insisted 
Tas need for an ostentatious shabbiness that should dis- 
i h the philosopher from other men. To avoid “luxurious- 
oa ; said Seneca, it is not necessary to fall into “madness.” Or, 
fal os another way: one must withdraw into oneself, being care- 
ie owever, to mingle solitudo with frequentia (De tranquilitate 
nimi, XVII, 3). 


nception of one’s own life as an in- 
l Ad Marciam de consolatione, XXX, 
1. The theme of the “littleness of the earth” compared with the 
emai of the world” in Antiquity has been analyzed by 
bring in an article, “Les thèmes du Songe de Scipion,” 

ranos, XLIV (1946), 872 ff. We must add here that the “cosmic 
perspective” frequently engenders indifference and can even lead 
© egotism. This has been emphasized by Maurice Blondel, who 
Points out (L’Action, 1893, Part I, ch. ii.) that, seen “from the 
viewpoint of Sirius,” everything appears small and petty and 
nothing is left greater than love of onesel. 


y problem of the religious 
g the Imperial period. Its 


2 For an example of the co 
ignificant event, see Seneca, 


ae shall not enter into the thorn 
aracter of Stoicism, at least durin: 
teligiousness has been affirmed, with ‘reservations, by Bonhoffer 
3i his classic Epiktet und das Neue Testament, Giessen (1911), 

42 f. Even if Bonhöffer’s view is admitted, however, it is clear 


that such a religiousness is of an “immanent” character, being far 
than with religious ques- 


are concerned with ethical problems 

tions. If it is true that “the whole of Stoic ethics has religious 
implications” (Bonhéffer, 345), this is not because of the Stoic 
belief in the existence of God, but because of his assumption that 
he had discovered a human order that was seen afterwards to 
ie incide with the order of Providence. The distinctions estab- 
ished by Bonhéffer—after emphasizing the points of agreement 


—between Epictetus and the New Testament could be better 
incidence.” Bonhoffer 


understood in the light of the above “c ; 
imself seems to adhere to this view when he brings out the 
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“this-worldliness” of Stoicism and its insistence upon self-suffi- 
ciency. This, he says (p. 855), constitutes “the strictest possible 
opposition” between Stoicism and Christianity. 


Since the Stoic could also be defined as the “outsider,” there 
arises the problem of the difference between him and his con- 
geners in the East, especially in India. This difference cannot be 
denied. As Betty Heimann shows in her article “The Outsider in 
Society,” The Hibbert Journal, XLIX (1950), 73-77, the Hellenic 
and, in general, the Western conception of the man who sets him- 
self apart from society—the idiotes—is never as radical as the 
Hindu conception of the Kevalin. Even among the Platonists, 
and still more among the Stoics, the man who isolates himself 
does so in terms of the community in which he lives and, whether 
deliberately or not, has the aim of influencing it. In the Hindu 
conception, on the other hand, the separation between the 
Kevalin and human society is almost absolute. When the Pla- 
tonists talked of ecstatically contemplating the One, they did not 
mean such an absorption into the Universal Whole as is one of 
the characteristics of Hindu thought and life, In general, it may 
be said that the various types of the ancient sage, even those who 
were most insistent upon separation from society and the world, 
are incomparably more “mundane” and “social” than the sages © 
the classic East. 


For the expression “way of life,” Diogenes Laërtius, VI, 103. 
-Information on the discussions of philologists and historians 
concerning the “founder” of the Cynic school will be found in the 
article “Cinicos” of the author’s Diccionario de Filosofia, 4th. 
edition, Buenos Aires (1957).-On the diatribe, J. Geffcken, 
Kynika und Verwandtes, Heidelberg (1909), 6. Also R. Bult- 
mann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt und die kynisch-stoische 
Diatribe, Marburg (1910), passim.On the proliferation of 
sects and “circles” in our epoch, Max Scheler, Die Formen des 
Wissens und die Bildung, Bonn (1925), later included in Philoso- 
phische Weltanschauung, Bonn (1929),-For Lucian’s descrip- 
tion, the still classic book by Jacob Bernays, Lucian und die 
Kyniker, Berlin (1879).—The themes of the Cynic diatribe are 
also found among the Stoics, at least in the “New Stoicism”! 
death and exile—thénatos kai phygé—must always be contem- 
plated face to face, as if they were ever on the point of knocking 


at th z 
the te ol e Epictetus, Encheiridion [we shall hereafter cite 
enes’ praise q Ep = Manual as Ench.], chap. 21—The Cynic Diog- 
tape TREE o X pea who renounced doing anything, in Diog- 
Anasua = vb 29.-On the Cynic as bastard, Karl Joél, “Die 
Philosophie ox ynischen Sokratik,” II, Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
“divided c » AX, Neue Folge, XIII (1907), 170.-On the Cynic’s 
mus xil eee Helm, in Pauly-Wissowa, art. “Kynis- 
spirit” and “. col. 22.-I found the expressions “cynicism of the 
“Ile Ansi ae of power in an article by Eugen Kogon, 
(1949) ie: hten Europas,” Die Neue Rundschau, Heft XII 
adds, A 2 o the representatives of these cynicisms, the author 
“illusions en typical of our period, the “preachers” and the 
ists of the past and the future.”-For the Cynic’s “nega- 


tions,” Helm, art. cit. 


educed to the formula “resist and 
nékhou kai apékhou). The one 
_The reference to Zeller, in his 
15 and 16. The important 


Pon resistance is frequently r 
i ati (sustine et abstine, a 
Gan ole without the other. 
AE Aae IIL, 13, 206; also ibid., 
Ea iscoveries of the Stoics have been chiefly investigated by 

E — I M. Bochenski, and Benson Mates.—The refer- 
é dition réhier, in Chrysippe, Paris (1910), 275. There is a new 
ee a few changes, under the title Chrysippe et TAncien 

despoti e, Paris (1951).-For independence in the face of any 
quis ism, Seneca, Ep. XXXIII, 4; non sumus sub rege; sibi 
que se vindicat—On knowledge as medicine, Von Arnim Ill, 


0 (we cite by the section numbers of Von Arnim’s publication, 
[1903-5] ).-For the 


om veterum fragmenta, 8 vols, Lipsiae 
ever ee mundi, see Von Arnim, 1, ; II, 633-645. How- 
mixt, the Stoic “system of the world” was not entirely an arbitrary 
ca bi of elements. Tension—tónos—constituted a principle 
a le of binding the disparate together. This concept is of the 
barai importance for an understanding of Stoicism; in this con- 
reli ion see R. H. Hack, “La sintesi stoica. I. Tonos, Ricerche 
Cigiose (1925), 505-518. Chrysippus regarded tonos as ¢ special 
PA of motion; Zeno, as a force capable of connecting the parts 
pe whole; Cleanthes, as the propulsive force of fire (cf. M. 
Pohlenz, Die Stoa, Göttingen, I [948], 77 and TI [1949], 43; 
ia Von Arnim, II, 439-462). For the “hierarchy of the parts of 
philosophy,” see Epictetus, Ench. chap. 52.-For Stoic ethics as 
€scriptive ethics,” Guido Mancini, L’Etica stoica da Zenone a 
(pepe: Padova (1940), vii. ‘Almost all writers on Stoicism 
aul Barth, G. Rodier, Max Pohlenz) discuss the subject.-For 
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the “self” as refuge and source of good, Marcus Aurelius, IV, 3.— 
Guizot set forth his concept of “freedom for resistance” in several 
of his books; I have commented on it in my edition and transla- 
tion of his De la peine de mort en matiére politique and Des 
conspirations et de la justice politique, Santiago de Chile (1943). 
-On Caesar’s impotence before the judgment of the individual, 
Epictetus, Dis. I, xxix, 9-Concept of freedom, ibid., IV, i, 62 f.- 
For Epictetus’ platitude, Ench. chap. 19.-On punishing and elim- 
inating one’s fellow man without anger or hate, Seneca, De ira, 
I, xv, 1; also Epictetus, Dis. III, xxii, 18, and I, xviii, 15.-On 
“progress” and “progressives,” Guido Mancini, op. cit., especially 
p- 99 (the passage from Chrysippus on the “degrees of progress,” 
in Stob. Flor., ed. Meineke, IV, p. 5, n. 22).-On submitting to 
events, Epictetus, Ench. chap. 8 (trans. W. A. Oldfather, in 
Epictetus: The Discourses . . . , Manual, and Fragments [Loeb 
Classical Library], London: William Heinemann. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons [1928], II, 8), and Dis., III, x, 18—On the 
external reports to which we should turn a deaf ear, Epictetus, 
Dis., III, xviii, 1. Cf. also Seneca, De tranquilitate animi, XII, 
where auscultatio et publicorum secretorumque inquisitio is 
reckoned a vice and where it is shown that to relate and hear 
multarum rerum scientia is dangerous.-On flight, withdrawal, and 
contentment with oneself, Seneca, Epist., VII, 1; IX, 1 ff.; XIV, 
10.-Stoic apathy should not be confused with the apathy of the 
Epicureans and the Sceptics. On this point, Ottmar Dittrich, Die 
Systeme der Moral. Geschichte der Ethik vom Altertum bis zur 
Gegenwart, Leipzig (1923), Vol. II, 17 -On the necessity for 
remaining unmoved by praise and blame, Epictetus, Ench. chap. 
48.-The character in the contemporary novel who based his 
power on the limitation of experience figures in Nathanael West's 
somber story, Miss Lonelyhearts (chapter: “Miss Lonelyhearts 
and the Fat Thumb”).-On “troubled depths,” Seneca, De 
clementia, Il, vi, 1—The type of Don Juan, in the sense in which 
we have used it to compare it with the Stoic, is expressed not 
only in Tirso’s El Burlador de Sevilla and Zorrilla’s Don Juan 
Tenorio, but also in Moliére’s Don Juan (especially Act I, scene 
ii). Octavio’s lines, in El Burlador de Sevilla, Act III, 76-79, ed. 
A. Castro, Madrid (1987), 281—The locus classicus for the for- 
mula of cosmopolitanism, in Marcus Aurelius, VI, 44 (cf. also 1, 
16; HI, 11; IV, 4, 29; X, 15; XII, 36).-For Posidonius’ “universal- 
ism,” Karl Reinhardt, Posseidonios, München (1921), 5 and 1l- 


The passage from Seneca on return to Nature, in Ad Polybium 

e consolatione, X, 4 and 5. Similar ideas in Ad Marciam de 
consolatione, X, 4.-On the concept that all things belong to the 
supreme “Giver,” Epictetus, Ench. chap. 11. 


The preceding enumeration has omitted some references which 
appeared in earlier notes to this chapter: Dio Chrysostom’s dis- 
course, treatment of men as “things,” Stoic reason as mediation, 

cosmic perspective,” etc. 


3. The Platonists: Flight 


and Contemplation 


Knowledge and salvation—Denial of the visible —The 
theoretic life—The world of ideas: immutability and 
fidelity Man and the universe: divine reason and human 
reason.— Unpopularity” of Platonism. 

Plotinus and Neoplatonism.—The three types of men. 
-The Platonist and the common man.—Concentration of 
the soul upon itself. : 

Obverse and reverse of Platonism.—The “there above’ 
and the “here below.”-The function of the corporeal.— 
Dialectics of reality: scorn and praise of the world.—Jus- 
tification of evil—The visible universe, image of the in- 
telligible universe. F 

The godlike life.—The souľs enemy: “consciousness. 
-The one source of reality.—Action and contemplation.— 
Platonism, the culmination of a retreat. 


There were the Cynics and the Stoics. There were also the 
Platonists, increasing in numbers from day to day. They too 
formed a “school.” It was a dignified school, which claimed to 
have extracted and distilled the essence of Greek philosophy. 
This noble elixir was supposed to be knowledge. But it was also 
a longing for salvation. In fact, for the philosophers of late 
Antiquity, these two ideals were inseparable. Pure knowledge 
did not suffice. The Platonists found the right formula (a formula 
that was a vicious circle): Gain knowledge in order to gain sal- 

36 


vation—which in turn consists in knowledge. They carried this 
formula to its furthest consequences, refined it, made it the 
axis of ancient life. They were—or they thought themselves to 
be—the final intellectual and vital precipitate of Greek civiliza- 
tion in its purest form. Various juices were squeezed from the 
last days of Greek civilization: the most quintaessentialized of 
them all was Platonism. 

By “Platonists” we do not mean only the strict disciples of Plato 
or the members of the Platonic Academy. Like the words “Cyn- 
icism” and “Stoicism,” the term “Platonism” here stands for an 
ideal that, in principle, could be incarnated in a man ignorant of 
the technical details of Platonic philosophy. This ideal had far 
greater historical and human significance than any merely philo- 
sophical doctrine. Why, then, do we persist in describing the 
doctrines of these philosophers? Because through them we can 
clearly hear the immense murmur, the sudden jubilation, the an- 
gry cries, or the oppressive silence of the multitudes. The phi- 
losophers—like the “futurists” or the “powerful” after them— 
were not the only significant men of their period. But they con- 
tributed most toward illuminating it. “Platonists” in our con- 
text, then, means more than the philosophers who considered 
themselves followers of Plato, but less than merely contemplative 
men. For a man to rank as Platonist in our sense of this term, he 
must fulfill three conditions: he must face the historical situation 
bya (figurative) flight from this world, open the path to with- 
drawal by means of knowledge, and end in contemplation. — 

It is clear that not many men could fulfill these conditions. 
Hence there were not many Platonists—fewer than there were 
Cynics, far fewer than there were Stoics. The Platonists aspired 
to live according to reason not only with their minds but with 
their whole being. But in this aspiration, were they not at one 
with all the other philosophers? It was already a commonplace 
at the time to define “man” as “a being endowed with reason. 
But in this definition the term “reason” has a very broad merna 
It designates that “common sense” which make it possible for 


men, as Heraclitus had said, to dwell in the “collective "world of 
reality” instead of living in the “individual” realm of pean 
It was not this meaning, however, that our Platonists gave o 
the term “reason.” For them, reason transcended even nature, | 
that to become a rational being implied a conversion that place 
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man at the furthest limit of the human universe. The possession 
of reason was supposed then to demand a great effort. Few per- 
sons could make it. It was not by chance, therefore, that the Pla- 
tonists were a minority; for them, to be only a few was of the very 
“essence” of Platonism. To become a Cynic or a Stoic was not an 
easy task; to perform it required a great and sometimes a painful 
effort, but once this effort had been made, the rest followed al- 
most of itself. The Platonist, on the contrary, had to exert himself 
unceasingly. He had—we shall later see with what reservations 
—continually to deny the existence of the visible world, and to 
do so without being sustained either by the Cynic contempt— 
which presupposed an immense self-confidence—or by the Stoic 
fondness for nature. “Denial” is, indeed, one of the key terms of 
Platonism. But some other terms are also important in order to 
understand the “Platonic attitude”: “knowledge,” “flight,” “con- 
templation.” Among these terms “flight” is of particular interest 
to us at the moment, because it designates the Platonist’s spon- 
taneous reaction to the historical situation. We can even begin 
with a formula: “The Platonist faced life by fleeing from it.” 
Why did the Platonist reach such a decision? First of all, for 
exactly the same reason that led the Cynics and the Stoics to 
adopt their respective attitudes of contempt and resistance—be- 
cause the Platonists felt the heavy oppression of a world in crisis, 
where society, instead of being conceived as the common meet- 
ing ground for all men, was seen as the arena in which all kinds 
of struggles took place. Faced with such a world, the Platonists 
determined to find in it a narrow and well-protected path: the 
path of theory. Hence the expression that has been coined to 
describe the Platonic attitude: the “theoretic life,” the vita beata. 
Now, if becoming a Platonist was a difficult task, it had its com- 
pensations. And the chief of them was the discovery that there 
was a reality in which a philosopher could truly believe, because 
it appeared to provide him with more gratifications than any 
other reality. Solitary as the Platonist wished to live, he nev 
lived in as complete isolation as the Cynic or the Stoic did. 
Once the false affections and the mere semblances had been elim- 
inated, in the depths of the Platonist’s soul we always find a rea" 
ity. To be sure, it is an “icy” reality: the “reality” of ideas, the 


intelligible world. But if anyone pointed out to the Platonist that 
such a “reality” was too abstract, he had his answer ready: In- 
telligible reality, he declared, is the only reality that keeps faith; 
there is no danger that it will change into appearance. It is a 
truly “loyal” reality. And this is more than can be expected at a 
time when man cannot risk fickle friendships. Thus the Platonist 
can be defined as a man willing to live in the icy but immutable 
world of ideas. Everything—even nature—changes. Ideas do not 
change; they are immutable by definition. As a matter of fact, 
the Platonists did not scorn other realities. But their ultimate aim 
was always communion with the intelligible world. Only of that 
world could be predicated what some mystics have predicated as 
the least doubtful among the attributes of God: fidelity. 

It would seem that what had once been the variegated tapestry 
of Hellenic beliefs lost with Platonism its last trace of color. Only 
negations remained: a man must avoid all futile curiosity, every 
gratuitous opinion, all “unnecessary” knowledge. Only one thing 
mattered: to discover the essence of things. And not only for the 
sake of knowing them, but to help things toward their own “reve- 
lation” of themselves. For things are always revealed through 
man, who is like a lyre that allows the cosmos to play on it and 
who can transmit the enchanting music of the Universe. Thus 
the Platonist, at least provisionally, accomplished two notori- 
ously difficult tasks: first, taking refuge in reason; second, making 
himself the most effective instrument for the penetration of the 


entire cosmos by reason. For the Platonist, man was the natural 
intermediary between supreme Unity and complete Multiplicity, 
performed the gigantic 


the organ through which the Universe T gigan 
Operation of returning to itself. Hence, despite all its weak 
nesses, human reason was the living reflection of divine sig 
capable not only of understanding but also of symbolizing the 


entire course of the Universe. r 
Clearly, the above attitude could not become popular. An 
tis unpopularity was not only due to the difficulty that most men 
experience when they try to put into practice this return to aa 
self which is assumed to parallel a like movement of return to 1t- 
self on the part of the Universe. For it takes more than effort 4 
affirm the primacy of contemplation, it requires a a 
Quite uncommon type of belief: the belief that the contemp = 
a things suffices to create them, or, better, to re-create them. et, 
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according to the Platonist, this was the “mission” of man, at least 
of some men: man’s task was to create—to “create in con- 
templation”; to live a “theoretic life,” ashamed of its terrestrial 
afflictions, scorning everything except to reap the harvest of 
whatever intelligibles it might contain. 

There was a branch of Platonism in which this attitude at- 
tained its purest development: the Neoplatonic School, and, 
within it, Plotinus. 

We are under no illusion that we can cram the Neoplatonists 
into a few definitions. Neoplatonism was a complex movement; 
in addition, its greatest representative, Plotinus, was a towering 
figure, the creator of an intellectual fabric of the utmost intricacy- 
Yet it is possible to treat Neoplatonism as we have treated the 
other philosophical currents of declining Antiquity: to interpret 
some of its most conspicuous “technical” characteristics in the 
light of a particular human attitude. 

This attitude is a very curious one, considerably more difficult 
to describe than the Stoic and the Cynic attitudes. We described 
the latter by emphasizing diverse separate injunctions, which it 
was not impossible to reduce to tolerable unity. The Platonic at- 
titude, on the contrary, presents us with the appearance of a har- 
monious whole that seems irreducible to its component elements. 
Yet its apparent unity is soon seen to have two aspects. One is 
the aforesaid denial of the visible, and the flight to the intelligible. 
The other is the transfiguration of the visible, the assumption that 
seeing things from the point of view of the intelligible, suffices to 
render them faithful and eternal. 

Let us outline the essential characteristics of the first aspect. 

According to Plotinus, Man—‘“within” whom is the soul—is i 
most cases an intermediate being. And this in two senses: be- 
cause of his mediocrity, and because of his situation betwee? 
God—the supreme Unity— and the subhuman creation (III, ii, 8). 
The two senses fuse into one: man is almost always mediocre an 
intermediate because of his inability to live outside of society, tO 
understand that the happiness that society offers is precarious eb 
iv, 16). Fortunately, the mediocre type of man, though supera- 
bundant, is not the only existing type. In a passage in which we 
can uncover not only the metaphysics but also the sociology of 


Neoplatonism, Plotinus says that there are three kinds of men: the 
sensual men, birds skimming close to the ground, unable to rise 
to great heights despite the fact that nature has given them 
wings”; the reasonable men, who put the pleasurable below the 
good; and the truly godlike creatures, whose keen sight makes 
them alone able to see the eternal light, who can rise above the 
clouds and from there look down upon everything here below— 
who are, then, able to pass through this world like men returning 
from long wanderings (V, ix, 1, 2). Now, however much Plotinus 
May assume that in principle Nature gave wings to all men and 
that therefore all men are Platonists by nature, the fact remains 
that the power of flight is not the same as the act of flying. 
Hence there is in Plotinism a certain tendency toward selection, 
which relegates most men to the uncultivated majority and re- 
Serves to the rest the exquisite feeling of belonging to a supremely 
enlightened minority. This was equivalent to a division into 
Classes,” but on a basis that had little to do with social standing. 
Like the Stoic sage, the Platonic sage was not concerned with 
wealth and poverty; he did not seek equality, still less did he sup- 
Pose that the rich and the powerful were superior to the rest of 
mankind. Wealth and power, he proclaimed, were not to be 
taken Seriously (II, ix, 9). But here Plotinus went even further 
than the Stoics. In the last analysis, he believed, the Stoies ~~ 
ered from other men only in the content of their desires. Bot! 
Were lost and dissipated—the common man in pleasure, the re 
in Nature. Hence the “Olympian” eye—for once, the clich 
iS unavoidable—with which the Platonist looked upon all D 
Pretended wealth of other men—of the sensualists, the resigned, 
© powerful, The Stoics, for example, were indifferent to anes 
Ment. But not one of them refused to rule, provided he pas 
show that he did rule as if he did not. Plotinus would not to. a 
“te this subterfuge. “Superior men,” he said, should not ho 
t L ii, 9); they should leave great human concerns to those 2 r 
ake them seriously instead of realizing that they are ae H 
9 MI, ii, 15). The anxieties of the multitude can become 7 r: n 
ut it is not a “true drama” (III, ii, 17). Thus, if the life 0 eae 
Tole on the stage—as the Stoics insisted—it is only so ee 
ally (I1, ii, 15). To be sure, on one occasion Plotinus meen 
at the superior soul exercises more sovereignty than other 


(111, i, 8). But this was a metaphor, used to emphasize the su- 


a 
ci 
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premacy of the intelligible reality. In fact, when a man joins the 
small minority that ever flies above the wretched city of men, he 
discovers that all rule is useless. Hence the “superior” man should 
not rule nor search the world for miscellaneous knowledge. He 
must withdraw and concentrate, in order to find in the depths of 
himself a spark of light that is one and the same with the divine 
light. The genuinely liberated soul does not pry curiously into 
things; its sole quest is to reduce itself to pure unity (I, iii, 4). 
Only then can it remain motionless, and within itself (I, i, 9)- 
Hence “isolation” is the necessary condition for the soul’s purify- 
ing itself and attaining to what essentially constitutes it: con- 
formity with itself (VI, ix, 2). It is a far more important con- 
formity than mere resemblance to Nature, which, Plotinus said, 
adds nothing to happiness (III, ii, 6) and may even disturb it. 
The first conclusion to be drawn is, then, clear: the soul must for- 
sake everything in order to undertake a flight to the intelligible 
world, break every kind of tie in order that it may finally find it- 
self soaring above this lower world, alone, one, and free. 

All this would appear to suffice in order to bring our investiga- 
tion to an end. The dearest speculations of the Neoplatonists— 
their endless discussions of the One, of Spirit, of the World-Soul 
—can be understood in the light of the conclusions so far 
reached. We could, then, conclude by stating that Neoplatonism 
consists in a series of variations on one theme: the flight of the 
soul from the sensible world. To be a Platonist, then, would 
mean: (1) to be terrified by the magnitude of this world’s prob- 
lems; (2) to seek salvation in the world of ideas; (3) to free one’s 
soul from terrestrial bonds; and (4) to devote oneself to con- 
templating the intelligible realm, with complete contempt for, 
and denial of, the sensible realm. 

But to end thus would be to neglect the second aspect of Pla- 
tonism. It affirms that, to save oneself, one must flee the world, 
but adds that this must be done without abandoning it. This 
looks like an untenable paradox. Actually, it is intended to prov® 
that Platonism is not merely a beautiful and unrealizable dream- 
Nothing, indeed, was easier than to mock the famous ekei, the 
“there above” so frequently invoked by Plotinus. So long as We 
have not found our way “there,” he says again and again, we can- 


not possibly find “here” the serenity we seek. His “there,” then, 
produces the effect of a convenient loophole. Are the Platonists 
not incurable charlatans? Is not Plotinus’ mysticism a way of es- 
caping at a tangent and answering every possible objection with 
a “he who has seen it knows whereof I speak” (VI, ix, 9)? And 
this would be so, if there were in Plotinus only that “loathing of 
the world” that has so often been imputed to him. But we must 
be careful not to attribute to the intelligible realm what in princi- 
ple it cannot possess: the reality of the corporeal. What, in fact, 
is meant by the statement that ideas “really exist”? Obviously, it 
is not meant that they possess the kind of existence possessed by 
fire and stone and wood. Hence, the reality of ideas does not ab-~ 
sorb and dissolve the reality of bodies. The two realities can co- 
exist and even mutually support each other. Only when the claim 
is made that there is nothing but ideas does the danger arise of 
making these ideas—impossible to understand in any other way 
—into bodies, If we would understand it rightly, then, the Plo- 
tinian “there above” must be interpreted in some other way than 
by equating it with the world of dreams or transferring to the in- 
telligible realm what belongs only to the sensible universe. 
Hence when Plotinus admitted that the body of the sage 
“counts” in his life and that happiness does not consist solely in 
avoiding sickness and suffering (I, iv, 5), he was not saying any- 
thing self-contradictory. This statement was simply the result of 
a continuous oscillation between the obverse and the reverse of 
the same medal. In order not to become lost in a labyrinth of 
contradictions, there was nothing to do but employ the one 
instrument that constant use had not yet completely blunted: di- 
alectics. To be sure, the “real universe” is not in space (VI, iv, 2) 
if we view space as an indefinite extension, as a multidimensional 
reality, But as soon as we view it as a continuity capable of being 
“concentrated,” of reaching the same “place” from any starting 
point, its “unreality” vanishes. The “real universe” has no exten- 
sion. But this only means that the “places” where it “is are “in- 
different” to it, and that hence it can be found at any point so 
long as it does not “feel itself” confined and “localized.” Similar 
considerations can be applied to the body. They would all lead 
us to the same conclusion: What is “above” and what is “below 
are such because we view them in a particular way. Therefore, 
despite his affirming that only “what is above” possessed genuine 
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reality, the Platonist realized that, to reach it, he had no need to 
change his “place.” Why, then, despise the world and the beauti- 
ful things that it contains (II, ix, 16)? In truth, the world—the 
sensible world—is admirable (V, i, 4), provided that we con- 
sider it in its greatness, beauty, and order. In the last analysis, 
the “there above” is simply the sensible world viewed from the 
standpoint of the intelligible. Hence, as Plotinus said, experience 
and suffering play an important role in human life. Hence the 
Platonic sage, at the same time that he allows his body to grow 
weak, that he rejects power, that he accepts infirmities, must learn 
the art of combat and prepare himself like a skilled athlete who 
fights against the blows of fortune (I, iv, 8). Good and evil do 
not battle each other as if they were separate and irreducible en- 
tities, but good permeates evil and finally justifies it. The sage 
must aid this process, whose final aim is the transfiguration of all 
reality. He must be ready to see “evils” as necessary aspects of 
universal Reason, which contains everything—evils as well as 
goods (III, ii, 18). To say that the world is evil is not false; it 1 
illogical. Strictly speaking, in itself the world is nothing; only 
when it is illuminated by universal Reason does it acquire 2 de a 
inite reality. And then the sensible world becomes the best poss” 
ble image of the intelligible realm (II, ix, 4). If at times We o 
not know it to be such, that happens because we are embroile 

in action instead of devoting ourselves to contemplation. At suc. 

times we see the world as if it were autonomous, forgetting that 
it is part of a whole (III, ii, 3) and that the flute of Pan does not 
give but a single note. Moreover, daily experience confirms this 
lofty wisdom: unexpectedly, out of evil, good arises; adulteries 
produce natural sons who may become distinguished men; from 
prisoners of war arise cities more flourishing than those capture 

and sacked by the soldiers who took those very prisoners \, 
ii, 18). But the fact that evils cannot be isolated from everything 
else means that, in themselves, they do not exist. Evil is a Po 
turbation of good, as disorder is a perturbation of order (1, Ho 
4). Evil is not a basic and subsistent reality: it is the tendency X 
dispersion, to diversity, to heterogeneity; something, in wee hs 
whose fate consists in being “changed.” And what happens am _ s 
case of evil happens in the case of the soul. Wherein does 7 


“badness” P P 
forgetting ome Simply in its desire to be itself alone (V, i, 1 
i üs Osa Th its very authenticity depends on its particly Š , 
the Universe EREN endeavor to see itself as an ae 
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Gttivinto Slave ae universal order; not understanding that to be 
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mas he idea of order and peace—dominates the aut 
hy, 
ence” of oa concern ourselves with the problem o 
of “there r ee world if “even here” we can live the life 
what it aes ? Simply in order that we may fully understand 
contemplation o lead a life similar to the life of the gods, a life of 
sl (V, iv eo of such “bliss” that it need not even be “con- 
e soul is tot a , vi, 2). Strictly speaking, the “final enemy” of 
Uces disquiet death, but consciousness. Consciousness intro- 
v ensciousness ss instability, dispersion. But the suppression of 
tmost, Only Te be brought about by raising its powers to the 
© foundatio en is it possible to attain to pure contemplation, 
n for the famous “impassibility of incorporeals” to 


f the “exist- 
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can even become an instrument. To be sure, Plotinus often said 
that the body was an impediment and that because of it contem- 
plation could not be continuous. After all, the first fact we learn 
about him is the fact described by Porphyry at the beginning of 
his Life of Plotinus: “he seemed ashamed to possess a body.” But 
let us not be misled. The “real obstacle” of the body is not its 
materiality: it is the inability of the soul to transfigure it entirely 
(III, viii, 7; IV, iii, 22). For even those who have been converted 
to the Platonic attitude continue to be beset by vestiges of that 
“mediocrity” which drags man downward and prevents him from 
fully realizing the only motion worthy of the name—approach 
to the One. 

With this, the great cycle begun by Greek philosophy came to 
its close. Hence “Neoplatonism” is not only the name of a philo- 
sophic doctrine; it also designates the culmination of a long 1n- 
tellectual history. It is the history of a retreat. It was not an easy 
retreat. To accomplish it successfully, it required the courage 
to face many dangerous ambuscades: the ambush of thinking 
that everything consisted in knowledge; the ambush of supposing 
that one could always confidently cast oneself upon the irresist- 
ble suction of the One... . F ortunately, in the difficult combat, 
the Platonist possessed the best of all arms: a belief. It was the 
belief that one could live “here” as if one were living “there”; the 
belief that, once vain agitation and perpetual change were done 
away with, one could even now see the “there” as if it were wholly 
present. It was, in short, the belief that the world itself woul 
change as soon as we contemplate it in its intelligible truth. The 
Platonist might very well say the opposite of what the Marsist 
says: so far, philosophers have done nothing but change i ae 
world, but what is needed is to contemplate it. Or, as P Jotinus 
wrote: “Behold mankind, when contemplation weakens in them, 
they devote themselves to action, which is but a shadow of con- 
templation” (III, viii, 4). 


Notes 


_ The theme of “flight,” although closely connected with, belief 
in the immortality of the soul and especially in the possibility 
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Our exposition of the “Platonic attitude” has been made almost 
entirely on the basis of Plotinus’ Enneads. Beginning with page 
40, we have indicated in parentheses the passages from the 
Enneads which corresponded to our description. In accordance 
with accepted practice, the first figure, in Roman capitals, gives 
the number of the corresponding Ennead; the second, in Roman 
lower case, the number of the treatise; the third, in Arabic 
figures, the paragraph. By this procedure we obviate a long note 
on our citations from Plotinus. We have purposely chosen them 
from a wide variety of treatises (omitting those of a purely 
“technical” nature), in order to give a sufficiently broad “sam- 
pling” of Plotinus’ thought. The passages in our chapter which 
are immediately followed by references to the Enneads are those 
that most closely follow the philosopher’s text. 


Heraclitus’ remark on the difference between the world of 
waking and the world of dreams, in fragment 89 (Diels-Kranz)— 
On the flight of the soul as the “principal theme” of Plotinus 
Neoplatonism, see Emile Bréhier, Introduction to his edition © 
the Enneads, Vol. I, Paris (1924), xxxii-A number of writers 
have stressed the constant tension in Plotinus’ system between 
the conception of this world as a prison for the soul and w 
conception of it as a noble and necessary part of the universa 
order. Among them we will mention A. H. Armstrong, in his 
Architecture of the Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy of 
Plotinus, Cambridge, Mass. (1940), in which he coins the expres; 
sions “world-accepting temper” and “world-rejecting temper, 
between which the tension is set up. However, in our view, i o 
not so much a question of “tension” as of a clear consciousness 


that each of these worlds acquires its meaning when viewe from 


the other. 


4. The Futurists 


Futuris : 
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these were the powerful. Others took up their station ahead of it 
—the Christians. Preceding these, there were some who believed 
that they were in the center of the wave, guided by the hand of 
Providence—the futurists. They were those who scorned the “is” 
and the “has been” and concerned themselves only with what 
“will be.” 

Among the various human types who adopted this last attitude, 
one will serve perfectly as our example—the Hebrew, at a par- 
ticular moment of his history. Assailed, like many other men of 
his time, by disorientation and despair, he discovered a singular 
way of filling the void thus produced in his life—the way of 
hope. 

Neither the problem nor the solution were wholly new to him. 
For obvious reasons, we are concerned with the Hebrew peop? 
only at that period of their history which can be connected with 
the end of the ancient world. But what happened to them then 
had millennial roots. The theme around which their history 1°- 
volved, from the Babylonian Captivity to the Diaspora— he 
theme of the future of the community—is comprehensible only 
against the ultimate background of a most ancient and appa” 
ently changeless form of life—that of the desert Semites. Henc? 
a brief analysis of this form of life, and of Hebrew history before 
the Babylonian Captivity, will be necessary if we would thor- 
oughly understand what we shall call the “crisis of Israel — 
which, in the last analysis, is only an exacerbation of the ancient 
Israel's permanent crisis. 

If we ask what “reality” meant to these Semites, we shall 
entirely different answer from that given by the classical Gree" 
For the latter, “reality” meant “nature,” For the Hebrew, “nature 
designated only the desolate setting in which the great dialogue 
between the two only existing realities—God and the es 
carried on. The desert Semite believed that he was led byt ” 
hand of God, of one God, who was sometimes paternal, sor 
times implacable, but always providential and absorbing: To” 
lustrate this type of belief let us turn for a moment to th 
tribes who still live in a very similar “atmosphere.” We $ dier 
the testimony not of a historian or a philosopher, but of a 5° 
and traveler. Here we have a long and fascinating book— 
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Seven Pillars of Wisdom. Its author, Colonel T. E. Lawrence, 

Was first of all a writer. This made him able to tell us far more 

in a few lines than others can in elaborate analysis or countless 

Pages filled with historical details. Chapter III of Lawrence's 
Ook contains the following illuminating paragraphs: 


The common base of all the Semitic creeds, winners Or 
losers, was the ever present idea of world-worthlessness. 
eir profound reaction from matter led them to preach 
pareness, renunciation, poverty; and the atmosphere of this 
invention stifled the minds of the desert pitilessly. A first 
nowledge of their sense of the purity of rarefaction was 
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wing with open mouths of the effortless, rag? eath had 
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them is the concern of men able to believe in them. Ideas them- 
selves are indifferent to contemplation; the source of all move- 
ment, they are themselves immutable. But God is not indifferent; 
He is active, partial, “interested.” Hence the tangle of any ex- 
treme situation can only be unraveled by prayer—with all the 
derivatives which prayer implies: imprecation, complaint, protest. 
Thus any solution is ineffectual if it is not based on the funda- 
mental act of commending oneself to God. 

There is a reason that accounts for the above attitude—the be- 
lief that human life is not self-sufficient. Why, then, is not human 
life torn with continual despair? For even if it is admitted that 
God created an environment in which man can live, that environ- 
ment will always be on the verge of being taken from man. Now, 
to escape this permanent despair, the Hebrew possessed tw0 
methods. One is common to all men. It is action, by which the 
human being rebounds from those depths of the self to which an 
extreme situation had driven him. The other is specifically He- 
braic. It consists in coming to terms with that supreme reality 
whose will is absolute law, by means of a curious artifice—the 
Covenant. 

This solution was a stroke of genius. For as one cannot always 
be thinking, so one cannot always be praying. It is necessary tO 
discover the divinity’s “law of variations” and to be certain that 
one can rely on it. But since such a “law of variations” is not ĉ 
natural law, but a personal law, its foundation cannot be a propo" 
sition or a formula but an agreement. It is the Covenant betwee? 
man and God—between the tribe of Abraham and the God of 
Abraham. Because of it, man will do what it pleases God to have 
him do. But God, on his side, will fulfil what he has promised s 
man. The original state of despair will give way to a complicate 
structure, composed of prescriptions, rites—almost of reflexes. 
Thenceforth the Hebrew will live under its protection. The La 
revealed by the Covenant is thus the Hebrew’s unique W2Y 3 
repairing the breach that arose in his life when he did not know 
what to do in relation to this God without color, without tasie 
without form, this God who was all tension and will, fire 37 
wrath. In exchange for certain observances, the Hebrew me e 
God’s will propitious to himself. Thenceforth God could becom 
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make it possible to understand how far we are justified in writing 
the equation “Hebrew man = futurist.” 

We have written “the Hebrew tribe.” For, through all its vari- 
ous forms of government—from the rule of the patriarch to that 
of the politician, passing through the judge, the king, the priest, 
and the prophet—Hebrew history was always tribal in character. 
The Hebrew community possessed a strong feeling of solidarity. 
It saw itself as a stream that had one source—tradition—and one 
direction—Providence. For the Hebrew, other peoples—the 
Egyptians, the Babylonians—were not real communities, but 
States, Empires—instruments of sin. At most they could—like 
the Babylonians—prove to be useful historical instruments. Con- 
trary to what pan-Babylonian philology thinks on the subject 
the legends of Ur, Babylonian cosmology were probably not the 
origin of the idea of the one great God, though they enabled the 
Hebrew to penetrate more deeply into His mysteries. Hence the 
surrounding peoples could explain the history of the Chosen Peo- 
ple, but they did not make it. Through all his wanderings, the 
Hebrew preserved his inmost self untouched. The Exodus, the 
establishment of the Law and the Covenant, the settlement m 
Egypt, the organization under the Judges, the power of the Kings 
the splendor of David and Solomon, the wars with Judaea 
slavery under the whips of Tiglathpileser III, the Babylonian 
Captivity, the Liberation, and the return when the brilliant star 
of the Achaemenids blazed in the sky of the East—how many 
were not the historical experiences of this people, which had ai 
gun by being, according to some, the first inhabitants of the ear th 
and, according to others, the people “on the other side” of the 
Euphrates? Yet this history, which sounds like a great symphony» 
had but a single note. It was this people’s consciousness of pos 
sessing a truth that must be transmitted; its consciousness that ? 
existed in order to bear witness to that “future” truth—am0e? 
the great powers and, if need be, against them. 

One moment of this history singles out for distinction. i 
“moment” that lasted for several centuries, continuing Si a 
the Babylonian Captivity to the Roman domination. It was 
decisive period—the crisis by antonomasia. 

It began with an event pregnant with consequences—P 
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innocence was lost. The Promise continued to breathe in the 
heart of the community. But it was no longer expressed by a 
thundering Voice, nor was it even living memory of the Cove- 
nant; only the Law was remembered. The entire life of the peo- 
ple was organized around the Law. To be sure, there seemed to 
be an increasing disparity between the more and more exact ful- 
fillment of the Law and the more and more obvious unfulfillment 
of the Promise. But if the Promise is not fulfilled—the Hebrew 
thought—this cannot be because it is false, but because the Law 
is not observed with a pure conscience. What would happen if 
the Law were observed completely? Or if it remained completely 
unobserved? These questions formed the main theme of the 
prophets. The past was forever on their lips. But actually they 
were referring to the future. They could not fulfil their mission 
by merely knowing or consulting Destiny; they must curse, pray, 
and announce. And the last above all. Preaching against the 
Practices of the East, against forsaking tradition, against magic, 
was only the preface to announcing the return of God. Around 
the prophets, audiences grew. For in addition to the disparity 
already mentioned between fulfillment of the Law and unfulfill- 
ment of the Promise, the Hebrew discovered a terrifying truth. 
And it was that at the moment of the “abomination of desolation” 
which followed the expedition of Antiochus the Syrian, some 
members of the community weakened—and not before worldly 
temptations, but before something worse: foreign power. Yet 
those who weakened were rewarded with earthly goods; while 
the faithful, those who resisted, were martyred. The old con- 
ceptions, then, were inadequate. New conceptions were needed 
to re-establish the lost equilibrium. 

In fact, however, what was needed was not a new conception, 
but a Savior, a Messiah. From this moment began the most sig- 
nificant phase in the history of Israel—the phase of Messianism. 
With it commenced the proliferation of sects and groups. They 
had already begun to spread during the period of the Babylonian 
Captivity. It was then that the spirit by which Israel at once 
saved and condemned itself was formed: the spirit of resistance 
—of collective resistance—to any “contamination.” 


To explain this transformation, historians have found two 
causes. One is the influence exerted by the conquerors. The 
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other is the will to resist this influence. They are two aspects of 
a single cause. From this point of view, the “collaboration” of 
the most compliant classes was no less responsible for the accen- 
tuation of Hebrew futurism than was the “resistance” of the 
classes who most zealously clung to tradition. 

At the beginning only one group appeared to have a voice. It 
was the same group who, even before the Babylonian Captivity, 
had presented themselves as the genuine conservers of the 
essences of Hebraism—the disciples of Jeremiah, the Anavim, 
the Hasidim, the “pious.” Out of them arose the new prophecy, 
and especially the consoling prophecies of Ezekiel. These proph- 
ecies were preceded by all manner of threats. If the son of man 
looked upon the mountains of Israel, it was so that he might 
“prophesy against them.” Now, the “mountains of Israel” de- 
signated those who had fallen away from the faith. And there 
were many, indeed, who were in this case. Thus, if Jerusalem 
was guilty, she must be destroyed and scattered. Bread must be 
eaten “in fear and trembling,” for only thus could the abomina- 
tions that had been committed become known. The prophets 
turned their artillery against all kinds of targets—against the 
Ammonites, the Moabites, the Edomites, the Philistines; against 
Tyre, Sidon, Egypt. But through all these, a single target was dis- 
cernible—the group who had not resisted the force of the New 
Empire. Only they were to be excluded from the “New Jerusa- 
lem,” which was not only to be rebuilt but, as Ezekiel proposed, 
to be rebuilt in accordance with definite rites and exact measure- 
ments, 

All prophecy was reduced to this announcement—‘Israel will 
return.” The voice of the prophets grew louder when, in fact, 
Israel returned after the New Babylonian Empire fell into the 
comparatively gentle clutches of the Achaemenids. But from the 
same moment “eternal interests” had to combine with “create 
interests.” Reconstruction was carried on with both. And this 
coincided with the articulation of what was thenceforth the back- 
bone of Hebraism—the Book, divided into a Law, a number © 
Prophets, and several hagiographers or “historians.” In accord- 

. ance with the Book, the conception of the Hebraic community 
as a people destined by God to become the axis of history C02- 


sistently developed. This tendency appeared clearly as early as 
the so-called “Second Isaiah” (chapters 40-56 of the Book of 
Isaiah); the Hebrew community did not regard itself merely as a 
“people,” but as the salt of mankind. 

The “salt of mankind”—which at the same time means the ham- 
mer of God, the instrument of Providence. The idea was never 
lost. It even grew to be an obsession. And so, very soon, proph- 
ecy was identified with Messianism. The latter burst forth in its 
full power when the new historical constellation—the State of 
Alexander—rose like a meteor. Relations with the “West” now 
became constantly closer. This is not paradoxical. For it was 
precisely at the moment when the Hebrews conceived of their 
own community as the axis of history that a “relation” with other 
communities became acceptable. It was not even necessary to 
cling to Jerusalem as the only “seat.” Many other “seats” were 
already envisaged; Alexandria, Rome, Athens. The history of 
the Hebrew people during this period proceeded at unbridled 
speed: revolt of the Maccabees, principate of Judas, Asmonaean 
“liberation,” violent struggle, capitulation, and, finally, interven- 
tion by the other great world power, which for centuries was to 
be for the West the world power—Rome. With this we approach 
the moment when the great paradox arose in the heart of the 
Hebrew community: the very same forces that brought this com- 
munity to exercise its greatest influence on the world made it an 
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To understand this fact, we must examine Israel “from within. 
For several decades, in Herod’s time, the politician seemed to 
predominate over the patriarch, the judge, the king, the hie 
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tician” could turn the current from time to time, but he could not 
reduce its volume, still less do away with it. The moment had 
come when God would make known his Word—the moment of 
the Messiah, of the Envoy, of the Anointed. How was this event 
—hoped for by some, feared by others—faced by those who kept 
alive the sacred fire in the heart of Israel? 

There were the Sadduccees. Their views have often been dis- 
cussed. Dozens of books and articles have examined them from 
every possible angle. As a result, the image of the Sadducees has 
become very dim. We do not know who they were or what they 
professed. Some historians call them the licim, the “libertines, 
of the period. Some other historians regard them as the “reason- 
able,” “realistic,” “clear-sighted” group—as those who tried to 
understand “reality” instead of dreaming about some vague fu- 
ture. They were the organized priesthood and those who gath- 
ered about them. Their Hebraism was official, ritual, built 0” 
the Temple, with little sympathy for the Synogogue. Their motto 
was the motto of every well-organized Church—quieta non 
movere, “let sleeping dogs lie.” They were astute; their solutions 
were not religious but “political.” They did not deny the Messiah 
entirely—as some writers suppose—but they did not put much 
stress on him, nor wish that he would appear very soon; the ap- 
pearance of the Messiah would certainly bring on upheavals, 2° 
everyone remembered the exile, the wars, the bloodshed. They 
did not usually accept among their doctrines either the resurrec- 
tion or angelology (least of all in its accepted “new form”). Their 
conception of human existence accorded exactly with these pr°- 
suppositions. Why should man be a plaything of God, be e" 
tirely in His hands? Man possessed a certain “freedom.” The 
Sadducees, then, were the “moderates,” those who wanted as 
commit themselves neither to God nor to the ruling power here 
on earth. They were, of course, severe and even extremely strict- 
But—so far as the term can be used of men who lived in ay age 
so little propitious to the thing—they had a certain “irony? d 
in any case, a certain prudence. The Asmonaeans protecte¢ 
them. They suffered to some extent during the reign of Hern 
the Great, but in the end it proved unnecessary to be too aed 
concerned over a choice between the opposed political conste 


lations. The great Roman power burst into history like an irre- 
sistible gale. And that power had no intention of abandoning 
the only group who could guarantee “order” in Israel. Hence 
Sadducean thought even gave birth to a doctrine that could be 
termed “natural Jehovism,” something not to be forced on other 
nations by fire and sword but which would allow the Jews to say 
to all nations: “You see, our religion is not intolerant, fanatical; 
it can come to an agreement with yours.” Thus the Sadducees 
could become the “enlightened,” though it would be going too 
far to call them—as some have done—‘free-thinkers.” Power for 
them had no lure because it was too great a burden, but resist- 
ance to power had no appeal for them either. When all is said 
and done, they conjectured, power will one day yield because, 
unlike spirit, it is something essentially pliant. 

Their opponents, the Pharisees, are supposedly well known. 
It is not for us to discuss whether their name means “the sepa- 
rated.” We incline to think not; yet there is no denying that the 
translation fits them like a glove. For the first thing we observe 
in them is the spirit of indifference. It was not an indifference to 
everything, but to whatever did not flow through a pre-estab- 
lished channel, This channel was the Law, so that the life of the 
faithful Hebrew could consist only in living by the Law and for 
the Law. The Pharisees were, then, the “unyielding,” the “severe, 
those who proclaimed themselves heirs to the prophecy of “re- 
sistance.” However, by this time, prophecy was no longer a 
glimpse into the future; it was a series of traditions, and quite 
often a series of formulas. The only solution for our ills, the 
Pharisees carped, is strict, almost infinitesimal observance of the 
Law. There is no other science. The Law must first be known; 
then, interpreted; finally, obeyed. The order here is not chron- 
ological but logical; to know, to interpret, and to aney no oi 
that must be performed simultaneously. All are equa ly funda- 
mental. To us, however, the second is particularly iran 
For, unlike the Sadducees—for whom, roughly speaking, only 
the written Law counted and who consequently held few dog- 

i «< “free” —the Pharisees tied up all loose 
mas, leaving other matters free’ —t x 
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ful, the malignant. But those who knew and obeyed the Law 
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would be just, faithful. They need not be troubled. In words 
often quoted, the prophet Habakkuk had said: “The just man 
shall live by his faith.” The Pharisees did not deny this truth. 
But “Faith” for them did not mean what it meant later for St. 
Paul—the substance of things hoped for—but only confidence 
that knowledge and fulfillment of the Law were the salvation of 
Israel. The Pharisees frequented the Synagogue. They hated the 
“corruption” of the Temple; and though they often despised the 
humble and ignorant, they felt obliged to teach them. They 
met in brotherhoods, competed in obeying the Law and its in- 
finite complications. These they discussed interminably. From 
among them arose the great doctors: Hillel and Gamaliel, the 
master of St. Paul. This shows that our description of the Phar- 
isee spirit must be taken cum grano salis. For did not some 
among them soften the strictness and harshness of the Law by 
allegorical interpretations? Were there not some who everywhere 
sought an “opening” which the “letter of the Law” forbade, but 
which was not against its “spirit”? So we must not confuse the 
“Pharisaic spirit” with the “Pharisee.” Nevertheless, in the end the 
former became predominant. Hence we may say that the general 
run of the Pharisees in this period were not very different from 
the description we have just given. Most of them were fanatics 
of observance and purity, of a formalism always on the verge o 
becoming formulism. 

Besides the Pharisees there were the “extremists.” “Besides”? 
Were they not, rather, “among” the Pharisees, in order to provoke 
them? For, rather than a “sect” or a “party,” we find here an 
“attitude.” Some of the “extremists” were “pious”; their hatre' 
for the adherents of the Temple was almost indescribable. Even 
more than the Pharisees the pious extremists lived “closed.” Apoc- 
alyptic and Messianic above all things, they expected the 
Anointed “from minute to minute.” The Sadducees believed i” 
the Anointed, but they were in no hurry. The Pharisees an- 
nounced him; but what was announced and what was hoped for 
were not always one and the same. The pious extremists almost 
saw him: “May the Lord come!” Naturally, they considere 
themselves the true descendants of the prophets and of the a2- 
cient patriarchs. In addition, the way the world was going 


seemed to confirm their outcries; the world—they thought— 
had gone mad. With the exception, of course, of Israel, which 
knew what had to be done—that is, what was bound to happen. 
The pious extremists—the Messianists—had no doubts about 
that; it was the coming of the Awaited. And he had a definite 
mission—to save his own people. For “the others” did not need 
anyone to save them, but rather someone to condemn them. With 
the pious extremists, futurism reached its furthest consequences. 
They did not, as is sometimes said, constitute the whole of Israel, 
but they were one of its most typical phases—the seed that dies 
not, Hence the extremists alternated between complete despair 
and insane hope. The Sadducees reacted to the crisis by in- 
triguing, sometimes by smiling. The Pharisees reacted to it by 
isolating themselves. The Apocalyptics reacted to it by shouting. 

From the period of the Asmonaeans, the strictest Messianists 
had gathered in special groups. One of these groups took a road 
that paradoxically ended by doing away with all traces of violent 
Apocalypticism. These were the Essenes. Their name has been 
given various meanings: the “silent,” the “guardians,” the “stran- 
gers,” the “pious.” It does not matter. They represented another 
Way of reacting to the same crisis. The isolation of the Pharisees 
Was obviously not enough. The isolation of the Law must be 
completed by that of life. Hence the monasticism of the Essenes, 
organized in closed communities, difficult of access. They were 
not, then, anarchists, but ascetics. Their life was training, a mili- 
tant life. Their dwelling was not the town, but the country. 
Secluded in communities around the Dead Sea, they formed a 
girdle about Jerusalem, constantly reminding it that if there is 
anything eternal, it is not of “this world.” For the world of the 
Essenes was not yet “the other,” but neither was it “this world.” 
It was an “intermediate” world, made up of strictness, hope, and 


mutual aid. 
If we follow Josephus’ classifica 


attacks on it by historians, still r 4 
there is still another group: the zealots. Strictly, they were 


neither a group nor a religious sect, still less a “school”; they were 
a “splinter faction.” They had neither a doctrine nor even a set- 
tled and foreseeable attitude. Their appearance at certain mo- 
ments of Israel’s history is nevertheless more illuminating than 
the regular development of the “ordinary” sects. In their “nor- 


tion—which, despite the many 
emains practically unshaken— 
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mal” state, the Hebrews are neither fanatical nor desperate. But 
they have desperation in their innermost souls. The zealots were 
like the percussion-cap that could set off the overcharged 
weapon. Their fanaticism led them to the destruction of every- 
thing that was not the “purity” of the Hebrew tradition. In order, 
not to introduce useless complications, we will identify this 
tradition with the Law. Now, for the zealots, the Law was the 
sword of God, and whoever did not obey it must perish by the 
sword. It was the fanaticism of the ignorant. The zealots played 
a decisive part in the rising of ’66, and persecuted Sadducees and 
Christians with equal rage. We may say of them what Tacitus 
wrote of the inhabitants of Jerusalem in his account of the taking 
of the city by Titus: vulgus, more humanae cupidinis, sibi tan- 
tum factorum magnitudinem interpretati, ne adversis quidem ad 
vera mutabantur—“in accordance with the wishful thinking com- 
mon to mankind, they interpreted these great events as a great 
destiny, so that not even misfortunes could make them look at 
reality face to face.” They were the same people who major vitae 
metus quam mortis—who “feared life more than death.” In 


short, they were the violently closed, a bare fact rather than a 
seed of history, 


There were the “violently closed.” 


p There were also the “gently 
open.” Every possible combination o; 


£ violence and gentleness, of 


every human society. Hence this particular society was offered 
only a choice between three extreme solutions—annihilation, dis- 
persal, or transformation. And this was what actually happened: 
ae committed suicide,” others went into exile, others ceased 
o be what they had been and took refuge in a new type of com- 
munity, in which futurism remained alive, but with order and 
measure. 

Pure futurism, too, then proved to be no “solution,” even for 
those who seemed to have found the meaning of their existence 
in its atmosphere. Like the other attitudes described, the one 
Se which we have been concerned here could only survive 

y ceasing to be unique. The time did not care for exclusivisms, 
nor yet for eclecticisms. It called for something more difficult, 


perhaps impossible—a real integration. 
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(such as those by Emil Schiirer, E. Meyer, E. Bevan, M. Fried- 
lander, J. W. Lightley, C. Guignebert, and Joseph Bonsirven). 
We have also made use of material contained in works that study 
the various sects separately. Among them are those by Geiger 
for the Sadducees and Pharisees; those by Caspari, A. T. Robert- 
son, and R. T. Herford for the Pharisees; those by Hölscher and 
Lesynsky for the Sadducees; those by Ginsburg for the Essenes. 
Of particular value to us was J. W. Lightley’s book on the Jewish 
sects in the time of Jesus Christ, a book that summarizes many 
earlier studies, including articles not reprinted in books, and 
articles appearing in the various biblical and Jewish encyclo- 
paedias. We have also consulted the sources themselves. For our 
purpose, these were the works of Josephus (the Jewish War, the 
Jewish Antiquities, and the Life), the New Testament, and cer- 
tain sections of the palaeotestamentary literature—partly apoca- 
lyptic in nature—not included in the Canon. For the passages on 
prophecy, we have taken into consideration the corresponding 
portions of the Old Testament. The quotation from Tacitus is 
from Historiae, V, xiii. 

The reader may ask why it was necessary to consult so many 
books if, in the end, the facts adduced in the chapter are so few. 
But anyone who is acquainted with the problem will agree that 
extensive consultation of authorities was necessary simply to 
enable us to present a formulation of a plausible opinion. This is 
particularly true in the case of the Hebrew sects. Were the 
Sadducees really “libertines”? Were the Pharisees really “strict”? 
We thought it proper to refer to the doubts expressed on these 
questions by some historians and philologists. At the same time, 
we consider it our duty to give the opinion that best accords with 
the demands of the entire complex of facts. Hence we have left 
out the contradictions” that have often been emphasized in 
descriptions of the Sadducees, Pharisees, Essenes, and zealots. 
Such contradictions” are almost always due to forgetting the 
many occasions on which “extremes meet.” To give an example: 
1E koee de a should be surprising that the strict con- 
tive “Wheelers adducees goes hand in hand with a compara- 
ie “4 ctalism.” For the Pharisees, the tradition consisted in the 
Law, both ‘written and oral. In some cases even, the oral tradi- 
tion, fixed in all its details, was followed still more strictly than 
the written Law, which, being ambiguous, was therefore more 
susceptible of various interpretations. The Sadducees, on the 


other hand, held chiefly to the written Law, and though, as a 
number of writers have shown, they did not reject some of the 
oral Law, this oral Law did not have the importance for them 
that it acquired among the Pharisees. Hence the Sadducees, al- 
though more “conservative”—or alternatively, for that very reason 
—could be more “liberal” and “open” than the Pharisees. This 
passage from conservatism to “liberalism” is a consequence of a 
general historical (or sociological) law, and can easily be verified 
by anyone who studies the process by which dogmas become 
settled, The Marxist who holds to Marx’s writings is usually more 
‘open” than the one who “already” interprets them in the light of 
Lenin. A return to the “sources of Christianity” can be con- 
sidered “suspect” if it is not accompanied by the commentary 
brought in by earlier “settlements.” Thus, the more a text has 
been interpreted, the less possibility it affords for introducing 
different opinions. 

What we have said on the subject of the Sadducees and 
Pharisees can also serve in regard to the Essenes. It has been 
Possible to consider them as precursors of Christianity or as very 
different from Christianity, because in either case only one ele- 
ment—either prophecy, or ascetic ceremonialism, or some other— 
has been emphasized at the expense of the whole sociological 
complex, On the other hand, as soon as the general attitude of 
the Essenes is considered, we see that each of the above ele- 
ments has its role in the whole. We do not hereby claim to solve 
the problem of different interpretations. That can be done only 

istori i vhich, furthermore, would 

Y a historical study sensu stricto, V > 


always be subject to empirical verification. 


5. The Powerful 


Power as office and power as benefice.—Principles and 
results, means and ends.—Power as reaction. 

The figure of the “politician.’—The “wave of the times” 
and attitudes toward it—The impotence of power.—Once 
again, history and geology. 

The psychological motivations for world conquest.- 
The powerful and the “frivolous.”—Catonism and Caesar- 
ism.—The rationalization of power: ancient tyrannies and 
modern tyrannies.—Adaptation to power.—Power and in- 
telligence. 

Description of the “barbarian.”—Politics and force.— 
Power and its means.The appearance of power.—Power 
and society.-The example of Rome: monarchy and an- 
archy.—The quantitative factor.—“Inevitable periods.”— 
Equalization and leveling._The one problem: survival. 


There are periods in which power is accepted as an office. 
There are others in which it is sought as a benefice. As the hu- 
man mind is complex, neither of these attitudes is usually mani- 
fested in complete purity; every exercise of power is a mixture 
of the two. The distinction between exercising power respon- 
sibly and conscientiously, and exercising it unscrupulously is, 
then, by no means an easy one to make. We often think, for 
example, that “power for power’s sake” always produces catas- 
trophic results. Experience shows, however, that there are many 
exceptions here. Therefore, we cannot simply say: In “critical” 
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tage periods, power becomes a prize that certain men 
Ba aaay at all costs. Or, as the present situation would 
PA z e us think: In such periods, power loses its justi- 
on a ore morality, utility, or even history, and tends to 
ie thes brace reality. All evils, we could conclude, 
naa is independence. Man no longer exercises power 
WF e benefit of anything, not even of himself. 
ie nba ee give our assent to this simple conclusion, because 
ace inciples that men follow and the actions that ensue from 
ne ae are not always logically correlated. As the prov- 
Mande a the road to Hell is paved with good intentions. Since 
aa, cm e’s day, it has been clearly acknowledged that private 
aN e pee public benefits. According to Gide’s well- 
made and wrongly interpreted phrase, bad literature can be 
Pronar To of good sentiments. Conversely, out of dark passions, as 
aah as shown, the conditions necessary for great spiritual 
fa rap can arise. Hence the first thing to be said on the subject 
af A Our description of what happens in the exercise of power 
Hi ain moments of history is for the time being independent 
the ny value judgment. The problem raised by the presence of 
idk Pos as reaction to a terrifying historical situation” should 
fo e judged solely from the point of view of its ethical justifica- 
n or lack of justification. 

ive have written: “power as reacti 
This lon. F or all its vagueness, the 
a has been described many t , } 
t ing monotonous about history. While resistance or flight 
e projection of an ideal into the future are exceptional 
ipa S, power is a normal phenomenon. But as long as there is 
risis, it is viewed as a delegation, 4 transmission—whether 
uman or divine—and hence as an activity implying respon- 


sibility. He who exercises power is normally supposed to be 
and also before himself. 


Yı x 

sponsible before some higher authority 

e believes that he possesses a margin of freedom sufficient to 
Permit his intervention to bring a substantial change in human 


affai : 3 
airs. But as soon as the crisis becomes more serious, the ship 
t To continue in meta- 


et Power is swept along by the curren 

of ors, a void is produced, which draws toward itself a whirlpool 
passions. Whereupon the intriguing figure of the “politician” 
makes its appearance in society. It emerges with such force that 


on to a terrifying historical 
formula is not inadequate. 
ny times. There is even 
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power seems to exist only by virtue of it, the organ appears to 
produce the function, and not vice versa. This impression is 
corroborated by the way in which the direction of affairs is often 
assumed; instead of transmission or delegation—more or less 
astutely handled—illegal seizure of power becomes increasingly 
frequent. Power is no longer a degrading or ennobling, a re- 
pugnant or desirable function; it is a singularly abrupt way of 
resolving a human situation. This situation is at once in- 
dividual and collective. In both cases, it has one characteristic 
feature—it looks as if it were hopeless. Hence the decision to 
conquer power is comparable to resistance to it. Both are re- 
sponses, or, better, reactions. What matters least is their par- 
ticular content. Naturally, there continue to be great differ- 
ences between the man in power and those whom he dominates. 
Indeed, the differences are greater than in “normal” times. But 
the ruler and the ruled have something fundamental in common 
—in either case they take a decision through reaction. 

Perhaps the best way to express our thought in this connection 
is to quote a reflection that Balzac put into one of his novels: 
“The world is a quagmire; let us try to stay on its surface.” This, 
the novelist goes on, means that at such moments “there are no 
principles, there are only events; no laws, only circumstances; 
the superior man seizes upon events and circumstances in order 
to direct them.” Here we have one of the attitudes to which we 
referred when introducing the image of the irresistible “wave of 
the times.” One of the ways of confronting this wave is precisely 
to mount it and try to stay on its ever unstable crest. Instead of 
planting one’s feet firmly on the ground, shutting one’s eyes, 
and summoning up one’s courage (by meditation or by prayer); 
or instead of escaping from the wave by a transposition that is 
first intellectual and may then become mystical; or instead 
of following it as if it were the road of Providence or Destiny— 
man can try to use it. This is just what the man of power does 
—whether he is the head of the empire or the most insignificant 
of all bureaucrats. It is not even necessary for such a decision 
to be taken to become a tyrant or a despot. Tyranny or despot- 
ism are concrete ways of exercising rule and can exist in all 


periods. The ruler can hold many different functions. He can 
be a vicar of God, a guardian of the State in the Platonic fashion, 
an ignorant or enlightened despot. He can exercise power be- 
cause he believes that it is a service to his fellow men, or he can 
throw all scruples to the winds and devote himself to rule for the 
sake of rule. In all these cases, power will possess a certain 
“independence,” a certain “legality.” Neither a “decision” nor a 
reaction” will then make sense. They will make sense only when 
the consequences of the decisions taken by the ruler become 
increasingly unforeseeable, when power itself is driven away by 
the fearful whirlpool of the epoch. 
Here we have an answer to our pro 
looks as if it were a rudderless ship, as 
great gales of the times as the frailest s 
no one, including the absolute ruler, 
power. In normal periods, “power” means not only a force, 
but the direction that the force takes, a direction that is 
assumed to be, if not consciously determined by men, at least 


freely accepted by them. There is then a sort of play between 
the force—physical or moral or intellectual—of power and the 
almost never goes beyond 


direction of power. It is a play that 

certain limits. In unstable periods, on the contrary, all limits are 
trespassed. The force has become independent of its direction; 
what is known in technical language as “heterogenesis of ends” 
has set in, Power can do everything except one thing—it cannot 
direct itself. Power—we must yepeat—has become a geological 
Process; its effects are comparable to the enormous pressure that 
Some strata of society exert on the others (and vice versa), until 
it becomes impossible to know who is on top of whom—who 
rules, So that our “man of power” really has no power; our 
ruler” rules nothing. It follows that the phrase “power for pow- 
er’s sake” is wholly inadequate to describe such a historical situa- 


tion. In normal times the man who exercises power is able at 
least to keep his balance, to keep firm hold on the reins not only 
of society but also of his own person. None of this takes place in 
a “geological” upheaval. Some men, in view of a certain historical 
Situation, “decide” for power. But from the first moment, they 
discover that it is a decision only in name. I said earlier that 
i such moments power is usurped. It will now be clear that this 


blem. Even absolute power 
much at the mercy of the 
kiff. At moments of crisis, 
can control the effects of 
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was only a first way of putting it. For power has lost its rud- 
der, and the man who is embarked on it has only the appearance 
of command. 

But why does he decide for power? The psychological root of 
the decision is always the same—it is a case of “getting on,” of 
“establishing himself.” These men seem to have everything—ex- 
cept scruples. If life asks—they seem to say—we will give it 
what it asks for. We choose to be carried by the current of the 
times instead of being drowned in it. Let us make use of all 
the means at hand while it is still possible. To be sure, power 
does not have this realm all to itself. There is also frivolity. If 
that be our choice, we shall surmount destiny by seeking out the 
areas which its sinister side has not yet darkened—the surfaces 
of life. Some even manage to combine frivolity and rule; there 
have been many examples since Alcibiades. But to devote one- 
self to frivolity is not as easy a task as it appears to be; it takes a 
prodigious degree of skill, intelligence, and art. It implies to 
accept many risks. Rule can be conquered more “easily,” perhaps 
more “directly.” Certainly, to conquer it, one must first pretend, 
then completely embrace, fanaticism. Power is also won through 
cynicism; but it is doubtful if it can be kept in the same way. 
The frivolous man seeks only to live well (with the accent on 
the adverb); the man of power wants to live (with the emphasis 
on the act). Scepticism and fanaticism, love of frivolity and ap- 
petite for power cannot, then, always be made to coincide. No 
more can the means that they employ—distant and apparently 
benevolent irony on the one side, enterprising astuteness on the 
other. But they are effects of the same causes, different ways of 
getting astride of the great wave, in full knowledge that it will 
carry us where it wants to go, not where we want to go. In 
periods when everything that happens seems to be inevitable, 
power is exercised neither as a means nor as an end. Even 
clareta examples cannot instruct us here, If we believe the his- 
torians, Cato wielded power as a means, without an instant’s 
slackening; Catonism was inflexible precisely because Cato’s 
power was not absolute. Caesar, on the other hand, exercised 
Power as an end; he had to shape his power as if it were a work 
of art, but a necessary work of art. Like an artist, he was inclined 


So ee 
K: following i a ‘ ere, ty oa ere was no possibility 
was required. B i mae + st i pone oe 
n . But it was not adaptation to an ideal but to a 
material”; as the material from which the statue is shaped con- 
ditions the artist's movements, so the men on whom he “works” 
oblige the seeker after power to adapt all his public acts, and 
the greater part of his private life, to them—to their passions, 
their vices, their virtues. Caesar exercised power as an end; 
Caesarism was not inflexible precisely because Caesar’s power 
Was absolute. Now, Catonism and Caesarism were still “normal” 
historical phenomena; in both, the exercise of power continued 
to have a meaning. This is not the case in the situation we are 
trying to describe. If we look for a historical example of what 
the phrase “power as reaction” means, We shall find it rather in 
imperial Roman power, once it was established not only with its 
personal rule, its increasing authoritarianism, but also, and above 
all, with its constantly growing bureaucracy. Some historians 
have pointed out that the characteristic feature of the Roman 
power was its increasing “bureaucratization.” The conditions 
investigated by Max Weber or Karl Mannheim account for this 
Process; the bureaucracy represented a rationalization of power 
—a functional rationalization, which did not necessarily affect 
the irrational nature of the rule. Jf the combination did not yet 
appear to be pure madness implacably directed by reason, this 
was because, as Tocqueville said, there is a great difference be- 
tween the ancient tyranny of @ central government and “our” 


tyranny. When the emperors were at the height of their power, 
in customs and manners 


Tocqueville observed, a great variety 

was still preserved. There were provinces that were separately 
administered, and much of public and private life escaped the 
control of a central hand and its functionaries. Even with un- 
checked power at their hands, even abusing power on fre- 
quent occasions, the emperors could oppress only a few— 
though those few, of course, became constantly more numerous. 


Like Ivan the Terrible in Russia, they pattened principally on the 
their reach; like the Mus- 


dominant strata, which were within ! 
Covite monarch, they only occasionally destroyed some distant 
Sroup, a city, even a whole district. All of them, however, 
lacked the technical means necessary to rationalize the ruling 
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function completely. They began to discover a Siberia, but they 
could not yet exploit it. Nevertheless, the exercise of power was 
subject to the same conditions as in “our” epoch; it continued to 
be “at hand,” ready to be seized by anyone with enough vigor, 
good luck, lack of scruples, or fanaticism. Or, better: ready 
to be seized by anyone who could adapt to it—the only way to 
secure it. In a moment of deep pessimism, Ortega y Gasset set 
up a distinction between “life as freedom” and “life as adapta- 
tion.” There is no doubt that in the epoch described, adaptation 
predominates over freedom. Some men feel that they are free 
only in the measure in which they know how, or are able, to jet- 
tison scruples. But since the “politician”—as the man who ex- 
presses a certain human attitude—is the very one who does this 
‘to perfection, it is the politician, and not the legislator or 
even the plain tyrant, who becomes predominant in such 
periods. He will assure himself that at least he has made 
his freedom coincide with his adaptation. Hence his dis- 
trust of all “thought.” For thought is interested in origins and 
principles, and instead of getting rid of scruples, likes to accumu- 
late them. To be sure, the politician does not entirely dismiss 
intelligence. He needs it too much to allow himself such a lux- 
ury. But the intelligence that he tolerates is increasingly “func- 
tional”; it is not an intelligence in search of principles but one 
that carries out decisions. We must not, then, confuse the rule 
of the politician with the exercise of pure force. The “politician” 
is not the “barbarian,” even when he commits, or allows others 
to commit, all sorts of “barbarities.” The “barbarian” is like the 
naked arm that strikes it knows not where—without “adapting.” 
In his historical novel Ekkehard, published in 1857, Josef Vik- 
tor von Scheffel undertook to describe the collision of two worlds 
—the one, a vital, strong, unprejudiced world; the other, an in- 
tellectual, weak, decadent world, burdened with scruples. One 
passage in his description is particularly suggestive. As the quo- 
tation from T. E. Lawrence did for the man in complete solitude 
with God, the passage we shall now give, slightly paraphrased, 
will illuminate the type of the barbarian better than any minute 
historical description or any abstract philosophical analysis. 

The passage in question describes a scene in which the Huns 


Ellak and Hornebog, leaders of one of the most redoubtable in- 
vasions suffered by the West, stand before a heap of corpses, 
the victims of the siege, capture, and burning of a monastery. 
Among the corpses lie some manuscripts from the destroyed 
library, scorched and almost indecipherable. Hornebog thrusts 
the point of his sword through one of them, raises it to the level 
of his comrade’s eyes, and asks: 

“What are these scratches and crow’s-feet for, brother?” 

Ellak takes the book, leafs through it carelessly; he knows a 
little Latin, and after a long time he says: 

“Western wisdom, brother. A man named Boethius filled 
these sheets; I think there are fine things in them about consola- 
tion from philosophy.” 

Hornebog thinks for a time, an 
then he says; 

“Phil-os-o-phy? And what has that to do with consolation?” 

“Well,” says Ellak, “it’s nothing about a beautiful woman—or 
about brandy either. It’s hard to describe in the Hun language. 
Look... when a man doesn’t know why he is in the world and 
takes it into his head to find out, that’s what they call philosophy 
in the West. Tve heard that the man who wrote this book was 
a Weeping prisoner in a tower in Padua until they beat him to 
death,” 
B “Served him right,” says Hornebog. “A man who has a sword 
in his hand and a horse between his legs knows why he is in the 
World! And if we hadn't known it better than the fellow who 
made these scratches on this piece of a donkey's hide, we 
wouldn’t be here, but fleeing along the Danube.” 

He is silent for a time, but an idea seems to be flitting through 
his brain, Again he turns to his companion and says steadily: 

Aon know, it’s a luck all this stuff was ever thought of. 

“Why?” Hornebog asks. f 

“Because the oe that has once held a pen will never know 


i that 
OW to gra that cuts into flesh, and the nonsense 
ep ai in a book, will be able to 


has got į s 
‘as got into that head, once it gets put ; 
inflame a hundred more heads. And @ hundred milksops the 
More are a hundred knights the less.” 
e ights the e 
No—the “politician” is not always the barbarii n. For the a 
ter feels that his vital, unconscious, activity can give a mea A 
is own existence. The barbarian, then, is he who lives beyon! 


d seems to understand. But 
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the frontiers of established society, or he who, although inside 
these frontiers geographically, lives and acts as if he were out- 
side them. He is the unadapted man; hence he can sometimes 
even become an “idealist”—with an “idealism” that, unlike the 
idealism of philosophy, is never rationalized. But the politician, 
if he uses force, will do it quite without the ingenuousness of the 
barbarian—fanatically, perhaps, but at the same time coldly. 
He has no use for brute force—it is too “pure.” Pure force 
sometimes has its own greatness. And in any case it is too close 
to the spontaneity of life to be compared with the implacable 
operation performed by a machine, I do not say that the bar- 
barian’s brutality is fundamentally good, or lies beyond good 
and evil; I am not enough of a Rousseauist for that. The dew- 
drops of purity that, according to Simone Weil, shine at great 
intervals in the web of baseness and cruelty that constitutes 
human history are not engendered by the dubious greatness of 
brute force or of unprejudiced muscle. We have undergone too 
many recent experiences of brute force to have any illusions as 
to What it might have been in other periods of history. The 
politician” is not the unadapted man; he is perfectly adapted, 
the only man who has really succeeded in “finding his place.” To 
be sure, he runs the risk of being thrown out of it; but if that hap- 
Pens, it will be because he was not “political minded,” because, 
consciously or unconsciously, he will have resisted the great wave 
that is constantly bearing him along, or he will have taken it into 
his head to think about it and find a meaning in it. In the periods 
we are describing, however, the meaning of events consists in the 
fact that they seem to be meaningless. If they do continue to 
have some meaning objectively, men do not know it or cannot 
find it; hence they act as if events had no meaning. And to act 
in history as if historical events had no meaning, is the nearest 
possible thing to history’s being meaningless. The Antonines 
tried to justify power. Camus’s Caligula tries to prove, by abus- 
ing power, that he is free—that he is the only free man. It might 
seem that we here have two completely different human types; 
and that the difference between them gives the lie to our concep- 
tion that power in such periods cannot be properly controlled 
‘by men. But this is not so. In the first place, the exercise 0 


Power appeared as one of the “solutions.” It was not the only 
solution, nor the most valid, nor even the most generally ac- 
cepted. In the second place, the various ways in which the pow- 
erful men of the time exercised power are much less important 
than their consciousness that they all had something in common 
—their own powerlessness. 

“What!” someone will ask, “powerlessness at a moment of his- 
tory when the powerful are really powerful?” The inconsistency 
would be obvious, if power depended entirely upon the means 
at its disposal. The man of power—emperor, soldier, or bureau- 
crat—finds himself holding an office upon which the acts, the 
thoughts, and the lives of a vast multitude of human beings 
appear to depend. He has only to turn his will in one direction 
or another, and this vast multitude will feel that their lives have 
been radically changed. Here the objector will raise his voice 
gain: “And could anyone ask for a more obvious manifestation 
of power? Or are you going to come at us with subtle meta- 
physical arguments and deny what is self-evident?” Yet, we must 
Insist on denying it. For what use is power if the material on 
Which the man of power exercises it is the same material that 
Completely determines his “decisions”? Now, when historical 
Mevitability prevails, this is what actually happens. Great land- 
Slides are caused by the land that slides; the cataclysm is the 
Cause of the cataclysm, The strata of humanity are so arranged 

at the pressures exerted on them are unforeseeable. Events 
that appear to be the result of absolute personal power are noth- 
g but the consequence of the force possessed by the apparently 
Subject human masses. And since such human masses are un- 
aware of this power of theirs, or are still unable to channel it, it 
lows that, in the last analysis, power belongs to nobody and 
i, uOthing; it is dependent on everybody, but nobody exercises 
ù such a situation it is not surprising if some men say: “Since 


ne cannot have power, let us at least have the appearance of 


it? 

The appearance of power! Here we have the “secret” of these 
Periods, If they are viewed superficially, it seems that in them 
policy becomes what it always is to some extent but never quite 
o shamelessly—that is, “realistic.” It will have nothing to do 
Ah any “ideas,” any “programs,” any “Utopian chatter.” Why, 

much the better, it will be said, by doing so, political de- 
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cisions become more flexible, more complex, more aware of the 
subtle structure of social reality. But this is not the case. A com- 
plex and sinuous policy, a truly realistic policy, exists only 
when reality is not completely ungovernable. Perhaps men can- 
not choose, as they frequently imagine that they do, between 
different realities or ideas. But at least they can choose between 
different shades of realities or ideas. When this last thing 
happens, we have the periods in which skilful, astute poli- 
ticians actually rule society. These are the “happy” times of 
the “Machiavellians.” Thus the prerequisite for such a policy 
is a reality that at times offers stubborn resistance but that can 
always be molded. But in periods in which the exercise of power 
is only an appearance, nothing can be molded; whoever holds 
the reins of society in his hands, he can do nothing but follow 
their insane tugs and pulls. He has quite enough to do just to 
remain in the saddle. Social reality has become so inert that it 
offers fewer and fewer openings for the “play” of politics. From 
Augustus down to the Antonines the illusion still survived that 
the rulers truly represented society—or the best elements of 
society. The emperor—the “king”—could be, or was supposed 
to be, the primus inter pares. This illusion very quickly vanished; 
he who would be emperor had to renounce being princeps. So- 
ciety was undergoing an implacable process of leveling, an 

thereby lost all possibility of engendering a complex structure 
through whose chinks freedom could find an entrance. It wil 
be said that this leveling was necessary, and that it was a step 
ahead toward a social ideal in which there would be neither op- 
pressors nor oppressed. But the actual historical development 
quickly undertook to show that the above ideal was no more 
than a pious wish. For leveling is not always equivalent to 
equality and still less to fraternity; men do not become brothers 
merely by becoming equal; what happens is that the center of 
power becomes progressively less localizable and hence less 
responsible. All appeared to rule; actually, no one did. Well, 
it will be said, the most immediate organs of society ruled—the 
army, the bureaucracy. Both were formed on the basis of the 
most numerous, and previously dispossessed, classes. Quite true: 
But as soon as these organs functioned, they proceeded to pul- 


verize the very classes from which they emerged. Society ap- 
peared to be a monarchy, perhaps without a monarch, but with 
only one authority; what it was however, was anarchy. Under 
ao of organization to the utmost, under the universal mili- 
ha a g% all social functions, lurked a void. It was a perilous 
bien ha time that readjustments became necessary, whole 
slighte “i to plunge into it, had to physically disappear—the 
Stelt movement gave rise to countless upheavals and ills. 
Sa appeared to have become simpler; but the result had 
to make it less manageable. 

topte a ra characteristic of a society such as we are at- 
ae z = describe was its almost complete lack of flexibility. 
creasin he reasons for this was quantitative; a constantly in- 
in the pp numbat of human beings found themselves compressed 
mpire T political organization. This happened to the Roman 
ground en the ideal of Romanism was losing more and more 
course a the idea of the Imperium. Such a process was, of 
e ie able any elegiac recalling of the past could only 
Bression ss. But this is just what we want to emphasize; our di- 
o be P ea periods in which what happens cannot be said 
inevitable or bad, repugnant or welcome, but only one thing: 
ment to v These are the epochs in which the most frequent com- 
ommod e heard is: “There is nothing else we can do. F. rom 
Wo pha us to Diocletian, and from Diocletian to Theodosius— 
Whose st of a single period—we witness a historical process 
impotence» general and permanent characteristic was political 
as doom, The senatorial class could not save the tradition, and 
Senatorial o to extinction, The emperor could not save the 
to class; strictly speaking, he could not save any class and 

ar Put them all at the orders of the bureaucracy and the 


my, ‘ 
Were ee neither could these decide for themselves; not only 
ey without consciousness of authority, but they believed 


that 
at author; : 
thority was incarnated in the person who was merely their 


Ins 
class quent the emperor. In such moments, then, each social 
Pends oo on all the other classes, and each individual de- 
any od the other individuals, but no one knows if there is 
It ‘ure—good or bad—which guarantees such a depend- 
~ esis, ae be argued that this fact contradicts the previous 
WY vani that there is never so much flexibility as when rigid- 
shes. And this would be true, if the expression “flexible 
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social reality” had the same meaning as the expression “formless 
social reality,” if society became more complex as it became more 
uniform. But we must be on our guard not to confuse two dif- 
ferent processes: equalization and leveling. “Equalization” 
means submitting men to a common standard. “Leveling” means 
that all men are submitted to the same absence of a standard. 
They will then all be equal, but it will not be equality in com- 
mon justice, or in the common enjoyment of goods. They will 
all be equal in their anxiety, in their failure to foresee the fu- 
ture, in their slavery. 

At certain periods, society has a single and urgent problem— 
to survive. Nothing else can be thought of; “politicians” and 
“men of power” alike are haunted by the same problem. All their 
efforts are bent to this one end. They cannot control society as 
the artist controls his material, with a peculiar mixture of love 
and domination. They have to confine themselves to keeping 
society from collapsing, although to attain this end they have to 
destroy—physically or morally—a large proportion of society's 
components. Hence they are almost as much slaves as the slaves 
themselves. Their advantage is that they are “on top,” and hence 
that the psychological motivation referred to earlier—“getting 
on”—still exists for them. But as soon as they reflect on their 
lives and the lives of those around them, they realize that there is 
the same void in everyone, and that the great wave of the period 
carries all men with it, ceaselessly and mercilessly. The one hope 
is that the great crisis that all are experiencing together proves 
to be a crisis of growth and not of senescence; that everything 
that is happening may have a final justification in future history. 
Now, future history is hidden from the eyes of man, and the 
doubt will always remain whether, supposing that the case is one 
of rebirth, the pains are worth the result. The Stoic and the 
Neoplatonist would say that the above fears are unfounded, 
since there is no pain for him who has enough inward strength 
to resist, or whose soul is pure enough to contemplate the intel- 
ligible world. The Cynic would say that the problems raised in 
this connection are meaningless, because everything that hap- 
pens is a symptom of an evil that will disappear as soon as We 
have removed its cause—the perversion of nature which social 


life causes. The F uturist, of course, would not say that the ques- 
Fon ts meaningless, but he would insist that it has no meaning in 
the present moment, and in this particular respect he would be 
in agreement with the Stoic, the Platonist, and even the Cynic. 
e man of power, on the other hand, can never say that the 
Problem in question is a pseudo-problem. In whatever way he 
wb managed to scale the unstable heights of authority, the prob- 
Cm of a great historical crisis will always be a living one for 
im. For the man whose existence consists in authority—small 
0r Steat—there is no way of separating reality from appearance; 
Me at society appears to be, it is. He does not understand, nor 
Will he ever understand, that to save the appearance it is not 
necessary either to deny it or to exalt it; it will suffice to discover 
that it can be renewed, transformed, transfigured. Thus, anxiety 
and Philosophy have brought us to the threshold of renewal. 


Notes 
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choose a particular phase of the Roman Empire as the example 
for analysis. Concretely, our digression is to be understood in 
the light of the events of Roman history from the death of 
Marcus Aurelius to the so-called “division of the Empire” by 
Theodosius the Great. The new attitude toward the Church 
represented by Constantine is one of the decisive events of this 
history. But the axis around which this history revolves lies prob- 
ably in the period of Diocletian. After Constantine and Theo- 
dosius, a new epoch in the history of power began, which con- 
tinued several important characteristics of the preceding period 
(the imaginary but possible scene from Ekkehard takes place in 
the tenth century, long after Boethius, when “our” history was 
` already over and the cycle that we are trying to describe had 
ended, but it is applicable to the situation we have described). 
Hence it is ambiguous to talk of “fall” and “decadence.” If we 
continue to use these words, we must give them a relative mean- 
ing—such as all general evaluative terms ought to have, There 
can be in the above period a “fall” from the viewpoint of the 
Principate, but not from that of the Middle Ages, which the 
period in question forestalls. The vacillations of which many 
historians are guilty validate our own vacillations. The usual 
practice is to distinguish between the Empire properly speaking 
and the Later Empire, of which works on the “decadence” of 
Rome usually treat. But such a distinction is vague. Some writers 
begin their descriptions of the Later Empire in the period o 
Diocletian—for example, Otto Seeck in his classic Geschichte des 
Untergangs der antiken Welt, 6 vols., with appendices, Berlin 
(1901-1920), or Ernst Stein in his Geschichte des Spiitrémischen 
Reiches. Vom rémischen zum byzantinischen Staates 284-476, 
Vienna (1928); Vol. II, in French, Histoire du Bas Empire. De la 
disparition de [Empire d'Occident à la mort de Justinien 476- 
565, Paris-Brussels-Amsterdam (1949), published posthumously 
by Jean-Rémy Palanque, in which the equation “Post-Roman = 
Proto-Byzantine” is formally established. Others begin with the 
death of Theodosius the Great, as for example J. B. Bury in his 
History of the Later Roman Empire, 2 vols., London (1931). 
Yet others prefer to begin with the so-called “crisis of the thir 
century,” and the “restoration of the Roman world,” as Ferdinand 
Lot does in his La fin du monde antique et le début du moyen 
dge, Paris (1927; English translation: The End of the Ancient 
World and the Beginnings of the Middle Ages, New York 


[1981] ). We shall not mention other historical treatises, since it 
nas been enough for our purpose to give a few typical examples 
a Which the comparative and comprehensible indecision of 
historians on the subject is patent (works that deal with the en- 
are Process of the Roman Empire from Augustus, or with the 
entire history of Rome, are of less concern to us here than those 
: at specifically set out to describe the “fall’). Divisions of a 
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si the so-called “Dominatio.” Political processes as such are less 
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Nevertheless, the problem of the causes that produced this 
situation remains unsolved. It is an important subject, but one 
with which we cannot be concerned here. With the reservations 
to be pointed out in a note at the end of our chapter on “The New 
Man,” the examination of such causes is the business of the 
historian and not that of the writer who confines himself to seek- 
ing the meanings that a particular historical situation holds for 
various groups of human beings. In addition, the opinions main- 
tained as to the nature of the above causes are so various that it 
would take much time to mention even the most important 
doctrines formulated in this respect. Some writers look primarily 
for political causes (this was the dominant view in the nineteenth 
century, and gave rise to Renouvier’s curious and ingenious 
theory, set forth in his Uchronie, according to which the change 
in the political situation upon the accession of Marcus Aurelius 
completely altered the course of history). Others allege vari- 
ous other “causes”—economic, geographical, biological, tech- 
nical, historico-cultural, religious, or even “metaphysical.” Others, 
finally, maintain that all these so-called “causes” are merely 
symptoms, or favor an eclectic view that sees the process of his- 
tory as determined by a combination of all the factors mentioned. 
If such a combination is meant to name a historical complex 
whose structure is constantly changing (in which case, for ex- 
ample, economic causes will be more influential at one period 
than at another), the resulting theory seems to us to have con- 
siderable plausibility. But then it would remain to explain why 
at one or another moment there is a greater or less predominance 
of particular causal factors—so the problem would be raised again. 

A review of the various theories concerning the “decadence” of 
ancient civilization will be found in the last chapter of the book 
by Rostovtzeff mentioned above. How the problem of the deca- 
dence of Rome has been reflected in the thought of the West, 
from Polybius and Saint Augustine to Gibbon and Nietzsche, is 
studied in Walter Rehm’s Der Untergang Roms in abendlindi- 
schen Denken. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichtsschreibung und zum 
D ekadenzproblem, Leipzig (1930). The most recent sociological, 
philosophical, or historico-philosophical theories (Spengler, 
Toynbee, et al.) are too well known to require particular descrip- 
tion. As a model of a historical treatment that is neither “philo- 
sophical” nor strictly “causal” in approach, but which is not 
limited to mere description, we will mention Max Weber's still 


illuminating essay, “Die sozialen Griinde des Untergangs der 
antiken Kultur,” Die Wahrheit, Stuttgart, VI, 3 (1896), 59-77. 


On the bureaucratization of the Roman Empire, Ernst Meyer, 
dmischer Staat und Staatsgedanke, Zürich (1948), 98 ff. Max 
eber’s observations on the role of bureaucracy and its various 
Yp es will be found in Volume IV, Chapter VI of his W irtschaft 
n Gesellschaft (1922).-For Karl Mannheim’s distinction, his 
Gee ‘und Gesellschaft im Zeitalter des Umbaus, Leyden 
m 35), is fundamental. This book is a rehandling and enlarge- 
and of two earlier works of his, published in English: Rational 
e Irrational Elements in Contemporary Society, Hobhouse 
Ee ae (0.U.P., Cambridge) and “The Crisis of Culture in the 
thes a Mass-democracies and Autarchies,” The Sociological Re- 
Vol” XXVI, 2 (1984).-The quotation from Tocqueville is from 
„IL Book IV , Chapter VI of his De la démocratie en 
m "que, 2 vols, (1835); English translation, Democracy i 
(1945) 4 vols. (1835-40), revised translation, New York, 2 vo = 
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artic] ), 51-107. There is an English translation of z a 
eas’ Concord and Liberty, New York (1946), 9-47-Simon e 
e $ book is L’enracinement, Paris (1950)-On the prol a 
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enha Right in Antiquity. From Homer to the Persi É 
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and ies 5 ao Party Politics in the Age of Caesar, 
ngeles (1949). 
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6. The New Man 


Christianity as a “solution.”—Truth and efficacy of 
Christianity._Natural religions and human religion.—The 
philosopher and the religious man. 

The figure of Jesus.Messianism and Christianity.— 
Pharisaism and anti-Pharisaism._The “Gospel para- 
doxes.” 

The unique character of Jesus—The opening of the 
new man.—Love of God, love of one’s neighbor, and love 
of the world.-The Law and preaching—The relation be- 
tween God and man.-The role of the “Mediator. - 
Death and resurrection.—Christianity and history.-Purifi- 
cation of the soul and transformation of life. 

The “causes” for the triumph of Christianity—Its unity 
and variety—The ambivalence of faith: renewal and 
stagnation._The necessity for a “Church.” 

Solving the three disequilibriums: (1) the disequilib- 
rium between this world and another; (2) the disequi- 
librium between man and society; (3) the disequilibrium 


between action and thought—Truths for the initiated and 
salvation for all. 


It is a commonplace to say that Christianity alone represented 

a complete “solution” for the troubles of the period. The “co 1 

lapse” of the philosophical systems—or of the philosophica 
84 


“ways of life’—is pointed out. The “invasion” of the Empire 
by Oriental religions is then emphasized. It is added that if cir- 
cumstances had been different, Mithraism for example, and not 
Christianity, would have been victorious. In short, the common 
man of the period is depicted as a hopelessly astray, desperate 
being, deprived of any firm belief. A vacuum thus having been 
produced—which, as in our period, some call thirst for the ab- 
solute, others stupidity—nothing more natural than that Chris- 
tianity should proceed to “fill it” Thus Christianity is inter- 
preted as a consummately adequate “expedient” for a particular 
historical moment. In this case, Christianity would be a “re- 
action,” which, thanks to favorable circumstances, could find its 
place both in the heart of society and in the souls of men. 

The point of view adopted in this book does not allow us to 
dismiss such assumptions. As a matter of fact, it obliges us to 
take them very seriously. After all, similar considerations were 
raised in regard to Cynicism, to Stoicism, to Neoplatonism. We 
hever believed that these philosophical doctrines could be ex- 

austively defined as human reactions to certain historical situa- 
tions, but we emphasized the fact that to study them as human 
reactions was a very illuminating approach for our purpose, It 
does not seem preposterous, then, to begin by considering 
Christianity as an “expedient,” without prejudice to whatever 
affirmations it may contain that “transcend” the human con- 
dition, 

From this viewpoint, we do not need to inquire into the truth 
of Christianity, in much the same way as we did not need to 
inquire into the truth of Stoicism or of Platonism. To declare 
‘aem “true,” it was sufficient for us to accept them as real—that 
is, as undeniable facts in the history of mankind. Now, to the 

tristian nothing is so real as the figure of Jesus, his life and 

eath. To become a Platonist, it is not necessary to believe that 
Plato once existed. To become a Christian, there is nothing for 
it but to believe in the existence of Christ. We even suspect that 
One of the reasons for the historical victory of Christianity de- 
Pends on the fact that, instead of being a “natural religion” or 
an “intellectual religion” or a “mythical religion,” it is—with the 
Teservations to be made forthwith—a “human religion.” We are 
Pot using “natural” or “intellectual” or “human” as philosophical 
terms here; for the moment we are not concerned with philo- 
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sophical theses, but with a very simple fact, which consists in 
recognizing the difference between following and worshiping a 
man—whether he is thought of as “natural” or as divine—and 
worshiping a myth, a principle, or a phenomenon of nature. The 
famous Oriental gods who “invaded” the Empire were not human 
gods in this sense. Almost all the humanity that they had was 
borrowed. It did not arise spontaneously and inexhaustibly; 
there was nothing “dramatic” about it. Hence the figure of Christ 
has always been a central theme in understanding the Christian 
attitude and distinguishing it from others. We can even conceive 
the possibility of a “religion” founded by a philosopher—a Zeno 
of Citium or a Socrates. But the philosopher will always be over- 
shadowed by his doctrine—or by the doctrine attributed to him. 
His life may have been entirely devoted, even sacrificed, to 
the doctrine; yet his doctrine will always be taken as something 
apart from his life. He was a philosopher, not a “religious man.” 
Therein lies all the difference. It is immense. It is the frontier 
between two worlds, even if we end by admitting that they both 
lie within the universe of man. 

For us, then, the figure of Jesus will be the center and the 
starting point. As Messiah, the figure of Jesus does not seem tO 
raise any great problems; it even appears to be a “natural’ 
culmination of the crisis of the Hebrew people. Otherwise it 
would be impossible to find so much “Christianity” among that 
people before Christ. A few decades before the birth of Jesus, 
Christianity was, so to speak, “in the air.” Everywhere the 
Hebrew was looking for some crevice through which he could 
put his head into the world outside, could escape from the con- 
stantly more rarefied atmosphere that had been produced by his 
bewildering mixture of despair and mad hope. Closed upon it- 
self, his society could scarcely function. The reason for this fact 
was not metaphysical but historical. Being a community that 
was called on to live among others, and refusing to be “pene 
trated,” it could do nothing but disperse. The prophets had 
opened it, but only to itself, Christ opened it to all. He opened 
it so much that it fell to pieces; it should not surprise us that, 
from a purely historical point of view, the message of Jesus, al- 
though bathed in a Hebrew atmosphere, appeared to many o 


his people to be a dissolvent. Like the condemnation of Socrates, 
the condemnation of Jesus was “nationally-historically” justified. 
What the majority of the Hebrew people hoped for was their 
Messiah, not the Messiah. To call oneself the Son of God, and at 
the same time be the Son of Man, was a scandal for a community 
accustomed to expecting the Son of David and thinking that 
the words of the prophets had meaning only for their own peo- 
ple. A single point marked the touching of two lines which soon 
turned out to diverge—one was the seed of Christianity, the 
other was the culmination of Messianism. 

The conflicting arguments over the figure of Jesus are chiefly 
due to the fact that, out of the rich tapestry in which he is de- 
Picted, only a few threads have been taken in each case. One 
could even amuse oneself by showing that many of the threads 
could never cross. Let us take one of the Gospels, St. Matthew’s. 
Tn one place (10:5), we are told: “Go not into the way of 
the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not.” 
In another (28:19) we read: “Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Philologists and historians can 
Spend their lives attempting to demonstrate that the composition 
of the New Testament—not to mention the rest of primitive 
Christian literature—is the result of a complicated process in- 
volving any number of unknown sources, successive versions, 
and interpolations. With it all, they will only end by showing 

at the tapestry has a great many threads; they will hardly suc- 
ceed in convincing us that the tapestry does not exist. Are we, 

en, to be importunately “logical” and ignore the fact that, 
“spite everything, such “contradictions” were accepted and 
acted upon? ‘This means that they form part, at least historically, 
ot Christianity, and that in consequence they cannot be left out 
Ct what concerns us here—the appearance of the “new man” 
Ough what we shall call “the Christian fact.” 
. The figure of Jesus, the source and center of this renewal, is 
Mnitely complex. Was he a founder? Was he a prophet? Was 

“violent,” “sweet,” “severe,” “ironic”? To begin with, we do 
pot know what we should accept as his image of the world. 
Eduard Meyer has said that “the religious image of the world 
Possessed by Jesus was, point for point, the Pharisaic image of 
it” In Proof of his view, he has emphasized characteristics that 
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seem to be incontrovertible: There is a “Kingdom of God,” with 
the hierarchy of the angels, and a kingdom of demons under the 
rule of Satan. After death there will be a judgment that will raise 
some to eternal life and cast others into ignominy, Hell, 
Gehenna. Resurrection and Last Judgment are presupposed 
(Mark 12:26). In addition, the Law is to be strictly obeyed 
(Luke 14:17; Matthew 5:18). If with all this we think of the 
verses already quoted from Matthew (10:5 ff.), we shall easily 
round out the Pharisaic image. Are we to say, then, that Jesus 
was “the good Pharisee,” so much the more angered by the “bad 
Pharisees” because the latter in their hearts betrayed the princi- 
ples that they claimed to defend? As soon as we admit all this, 
we realize that we have sacrificed life to doctrine, and the King- 
dom of God to a dogma about this Kingdom. With the same 
abundance of evidence that allows us to assert the “Pharisais™ 

of Jesus, we could maintain his “anti-Pharisaism.” Ferdinand Prat 
has observed that “the Christian spirit could be defined as the di- 
rect antithesis of the Pharisaic spirit.” The proofs for his view are 
also convincing: “fear of God instead of fear of men, simplicity 
and self-forgetfulness in place of ostentation and self-love, gen: 
uine virtue in place of sham, substance in place of shadow. 

These are not mere metaphors, for Ferdinand Prat’s view is SUP” 
ported by Jesus’ own words: Pharisaism is lack of genuineness 
and hypocrisy (Luke 12:1; 12:4-7; Matthew 5:20), We have 
cited these two views; we could add many others. The result 
would always be the same. Not “either this or that,” nor yet 
“this and that,” but “this and nevertheless that.” For the mer- 
tioned incongruity is not the consequence of an opposition, nor 
yet of an easy eclecticism; it is, to use Unamuno’s profour 

phrase, the consequence of the interpenetration of contraries that 
“embrace fighting.” Obviously it is not here where for the first 
time the paradoxical nature of the Gospel maxims is emphasize® 
Nor is it the first attempt made in order to explain it. Bergso? 
had already pointed out that the paradox of the Gospels disap- 
pears and the contradictions vanish if due consideration is pai 
to the “intent” of these maxims—the production of a “disposi- 
tion of soul.” For this reason the maxims are never formulas, 
petrifications of a movement, but the very expression of that 


movement. Without accepting Bergson’s metaphysics, we may 
make use of this Bergsonian intuition. But, unlike Bergson—and 
indeed reversing his approach—we shall not regard the formulas 
as a descending movement, as a reduction to the motionless, 
the static. The formula is only one of the extremes between 
which the true movement of spirit occurs, between which—but 
never fixed at any one point—the Christian attitude dwells. We 
shall not, then, be surprised to find how infinitely mobile the 
image of Jesus proves to be, and to what an extent it is only un- 
derstood when it is “imitated.” The Christian attitude arises as 
an endeavor—forever failing—to practice the imitatio Christi. 
Hence nothing whatever is explained by the fact that Gamaliel 
or Hillel could have delivered the Sermon on the Mount. Simi- 
larly the vigor with which Christianity took root is not solely ex- 
plained by the fact that in the Hebrew community before the 
Savior there were figures strangely like his. For one of the most 
remarkable paradoxes in the figure of Jesus is that it is at once 
Universal and unique. Without that figure, as it was, we should 
not have the source from which the type of the “new man” arose. 
> We have already mentioned the fact that this new man was 
Open.” Above all, he was open to God. Seventeen centuries 
later, Quevedo put this condition into one splendid line: “A soul 
whose prison has been—a whole God.” It is a fundamental 
Condition, For it is only because he is open to God that the 
hristian can open himself to his neighbor and to the world. 
is is what the life—and the death—of Jesus say more clearly 
an if Jesus had handed down a decalogue graven on stone. For 
the decalogue need only be obeyed, while the life of Jesus must 
e followed too. The one commands and ordains, while the other 
merely “recommends” and “suggests.” Now, this recommendation 
ìs not a simple “do it, if you feel so inclined.” Jesus did not 
always speak suaviter in modo; few threats have been so terrible 
as those he made to men whose minds and hearts were closed, 
Or tortuous, or indifferent. Rather, it is a warning: The King- 
om of God will come; no one is obliged to do this and to avoid 
at; but he who will hear, let him hear. What he can hear are 
Various warnings, which appear to be mutually contradictory: 
© him who has much, much will be given, and from him who 
as little will be taken even the little that he has; be as innocent 
as doves and as subtle as serpents, and so on and so on. What 
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remains of all these warnings? Is it only the constant movement 
that follows the pattern of a “this, and nevertheless that’? Is 
there not, together with the warnings, a “doctrine”? There is 
one, indeed. It too sets forth many norms. One of them is super- 
latively important: Man is master of the Sabbath, but the master 
of man is God. 

What changed with the coming of Jesus was not so much the 
idea of God as the relation between God and man, and, in con- 
sequence, the relation between man and the world. But this 
required that God himself should be seen under a quite uncom- 
mon aspect. Christianity as a new religion, mother of a new 
man, really arose only from the moment when it was admitted 
that Jesus was not a mere preacher, a prophet, a bringer of the 
good tidings of God’s forgiveness—but the Lord. Hence it is 
impossible to talk of Christianity if Christ is taken to have had 
only a human nature. But the contrary is also true—it is im- 
possible to talk of Christianity if one imagines that Christ had 
only a divine nature. The great innovation of Christianity was, 
then, the idea of God become man. There was no lack of “media- 
tors” between God and man in the various ancient religions— 
and not only in the conservative religions, which had 
“triumphed,” but also in the countless lost religions, which had 
“failed.” It is almost a question whether a religion is possible 
without “mediation.” But what is essential in Christianity is 
that mediation coincides with the Incarnation, that the raising © 
man to God coincides with the actual, not merely “mythical,” 
descent of God to man. This explains why the image of Jesus 
constitutes the source and center of Christian renewal. We are 
not trying to reduce Christianity to evangelism; we only wish tO 
emphasize the degree to which, without the radical openness 
and sacrifice that Jesus exemplified, the later openness of his fol- 
lowers would be inconceivable. Of course, Christian theology is 
something more than an imitatio Christi, But no one would have 
tried to renew himself if there had not been someone—and pre 
cisely a God—whose life and teaching could be the inexhaustible 
fountain of all renewal. 

Hence the central role played by the death of Jesus, and there- 
fore by the mystery of the resurrection. It has been said that 


the most surprising thing about Christianity is the way in which 
it kindled the enthusiasm of Jesus’ followers despite the ignominy 
of his death. How can fervor be aroused by a religion that be- 
Sins with dire “failure”? But to ask this question is to forget that 
there is the fact of the resurrection—that is, together with the 
human factor, there is always in Christianity the sacramental 
element. Christ did not come to continue, or slightly change, 
an old world, but to begin a new. It is not surprising, then, that 
when the preaching of Christianity began to be widely received, 
it was above all received in the souls of the Gentiles. For the 
majority of Hebrews, Messianic preaching was stubbornly con- 
nected with “the new Jerusalem,” with “Jerusalem delivered.” 
Now, for such Hebrews the “deliverance” of Jerusalem was 
equivalent to the conquest of freedom in the face of power— 
of external power, which appeared to be overwhelming. It was 
not equivalent to the freedom that can arise even under power, 
amidst the greatest affliction and the harshest slavery. But the 
freedom promised by the death and resurrection of Jesus was of 
this latter kind; no historical “failure” could affect it. For him 
who regards the coming of Christ as containing history and not 
as contained in it, everything merely historical in his coming will 
aPpear insignificant. Which does not mean that history is for- 
eign to Christ; it means that, for the Christian, Christ is the sum 
of history, if not its source. 

_ Thus the new man appeared. He was not the only one at the 
time. On the contrary, this moment of history swarmed with 
men seeking salvation in a complete transformation of life. Not 
even the philosophers held aloof. In one of Seneca’s Epistles, we 
read: “I think, Lucilius, that I am becoming not only better, but 
transfigured.” Could the situation have been perceived more 
clearly than in this sentence? Nevertheless, the distance be- 

en the philosopher in search of salvation and the Christian 
Was fundamental. True, Socrates accepted death in order to 
commit his life to his own philosophy, in order that no one 
should have the slightest doubt that his philosophy had not been 
a mere dialectical exercise, a Sophistic game. And if this was 
Rot enough, Socrates (the Platonic Socrates) transmitted an es- 
chatology at the moment of his death: the doctrine of the im- 
Mortality of the soul. But none of all this accomplished what was 
Most important for the time: to place man in a world that should 
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be at once sacramental and fraternal. In the soteria of the phi- 
losophers, the relations between souls were too much like the 
relations between ideas. Then, too, the philosophers did not go 
much beyond fraternity among the inhabitants of the City-State, 
and when the City-State spread to all the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, they continued to think of it as a cosmos whose in- 
habitants were primarily “citizens,” “enlightened souls,” or per- 
haps “members of nature.” Overflowing and “arbitrary” love was 
debilitated by the thinker’s final goal—transformation, but 
without surrender. In the philosophers’ world the soul was 
purified, as in the futurists’ world it was shaken, but it did not 
succeed in being “converted.” It continued, at bottom, to be the 
same soul, with all its old memories and all its old scars. It had 
not been driven by the impulse that would make it feel a new 
lightness, make it forget the burden of ideas, of history, of nature. 
The distance between the philosopher and the new man was, 
then, still great. Nevertheless, the new man did not remain for 
ever the enemy of philosophy. After the first exaltation of his 
difference from other men, he understood that he had been re- 
peatedly forerun by them. There had been, in fact, many who 
had sought salvation not in a reform of the City nor in individual 
withdrawal, but in a complete transformation of life. This should 
not surprise us. The triumphs in history are made up of count- 
less failures; willingly or unwillingly, the victor takes his seat On 
ruins. Around Christianity lie the corpses of many religions that 
have failed, including those that constantly arose from within 
it. Like the healthy tree, the new man needed not only space in 
which to grow undisturbed, but also a periodical, and perhaps 
violent, pruning of his own aspirations. 

We have not to explain here why Christianity won such an €x- 
traordinary victory. The causes of its expansion—its appeal to 
the minds of the humble people; its prompt and definite estab- 
lishment of an ecclesiastical community; its propagation through 
a world previously unified by Rome—are of no more interest to 
us than it would be to know why a stone thrown blind lands in 2 
particular place. The fact is that the anxiety that tortured vast 
multitudes in the ancient world finally ceased only under the type 
of life exemplified by the Christian. Many types of men aimed at 


the same goal. But only one succeeded sufficiently to write the 
equation, “Christian = new man.” 

One fundamental condition was, however, required—to be 
“open.” Many religions had attempted to fulfil this condition, but 
none of them had completely succeeded. To be sure, certain re- 
ligions of Near Eastern or Hellenistic origin had emphasized the 
necessity of freeing man from his close ties to his City or his peo- 
ple. But they very soon “closed.” Some—like the mysteries— 
finally became “official”; others ended in myth; most of them suc- 
cumbed to the most unbridled fantasy. Yet Christianity cannot 
be reduced to openness, as it cannot be reduced to faith—which. 
many other men possessed for different reasons. Its significance 
1s more complex. 

tt is superlatively complex. First of all, it presents different 
Istorical aspects. Do we not see it oscillate between moralism 
and prophecy, between the Jerusalemite type and the Roman 
type, between a pure tendency to brotherhood and the most rigid 
erarchy? Do we not see it pass from an attitude of loyal sub- 
mission to the Empire to declaring that Rome must be destroyed? 
et us take but one of its representatives—St. Paul. What was 
is doctrine? A Pharisaism supplemented by a sacramental Chris- 
tology? A Hellenism that adopted the Stoic-Cynic form of the 
iatribe? One more manifestation of the abundant syncretism of 
the times? Or let us raise the question of the relations between 
Philosophic systems and Christian dogmas. The opinions held on 
these relations will be no less abundant—for some, Hellenic 

Ought was a paganism to be avoided at all costs; for others, it 
Was a forerunner of Christianity; some emphasized intellectual 
Content, others spiritual life. We seem, then, to be in a sea of con- 

Usion, To escape from it, a first—and wrong—answer comes to 
mind, Christianity, we may say, is an attitude so open that to be 
sa tistian means not to be attached to a particular formula or a 

ict system of propositions. But we very soon realize that the: 
unity in Christianity is no less patent than the diversity. If this 
Were not the case, it would be difficult to understand the violence 
oe which Christianity rejected the tendencies that endangered 
eae eee only external tendencies, but some internal 
.“encies as well. Christianity must, then, have possessed an 
fe er, self-stabilizing force, which allowed it to accept some ele- 

ents and reject others. This force was the Church. But then the 
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problem arises again in reverse. If Christianity was so soon 
obliged to “shut itself up” in a dogmatic shell and reduce the 
Churches to one Church, why do we insist that it was an open 
attitude? Have we not here another manifestation of the famous 
“brotherhood or death” which, some say, was proclaimed by the 
French revolutionaries? Have we not here, in short, a mirage, of 
which we can only be cured by trying to understand—even if we 
do not accept—Augustine’s or Bossuet’s “Force them to come in”? 
Perhaps the mirage can be dispelled when we recognize that 
the dynamism that brought the new man into being had an am- 
bivalent character. Let us take faith. There is no doubt that 
without some amount of faith, human life—that of the majority 
of men—would be unlivable. Hence the course of conduct to be 
adopted seems obvious—loneliness, anxiety, rootlessness can be 
cured by faith. Nevertheless, it is a cure that sometimes breeds 
new evils; faith can lead to salvation or to destruction, to renewal 
or to stagnation. This ambivalence of faith has a cause that was 
revealed by the genius of Dostoevski. Man, said the great nove- 
list, does not only want to save himself by faith, he wants to savè 
himself with others. To achieve this, he does not hesitate over 
the means; thus he can end either in the charity and abnegation 
of the missionary, or in the fanaticism and terrorism of the in- 
quisitor. No less evident is the ambivalence to be seen in the 
community that claims to incorporate the new desires, ideas, an 
norms. To begin, it appears to segregate itself from other com; 
munities and even to become an “enemy of the human race: 
Men gather into a community to renew themselves, but the com- 
munity soon becomes stagnant. Hence the common objection: 
“The Christian, like every new man, tends to constitute 
a separate community, a church of the faithful, but this is 4 be- 
trayal of his own original idea, and, above all, of his own origina 
impulse.” How is this objection to be answered? Simply by 
showing that the existence of an organized community is esse? 
tial to the believer, just as a higher organism requires a skeleto” 
to articulate its movements and a skin to give it a supple cover- 
ing. The most that can be demanded is that the skeleton does not 
ossify too much, and that the skin remains always firm. Other- 


wise there will be no genuine “adjustment,” either for the individ- 
ual man or for society. We said “genuine,” because the adjust- 
ment in question is not equivalent to the withdrawal of the phi- 
losopher nor to the adaptation of the man of power; it is the 
possibility that the freedom of society will coincide with the 
freedom of the person and vice versa. Hence a “Church” is his- 
torically unavoidable whenever an impulse for total salvation 
appears. For the salvation we are discussing here is not a matter 
of Solitary individuals or of small minorities; it is something that 
affects all men and that cannot be solved by the simple, but un- 
availing expedient of direct communication between persons. 
But all this would not yet be justification enough for talking of 
à new man. What made Christianity a complete solution for the 
time Was its extraordinary ability to maintain a threefold equi- 
ibrium. In times of deep crisis, various types of disequilibrium 
*Ppear in human life. At the end of the ancient world they could 
e reduced to three types. First, the growing disequilibrium be- 
een this world and the other world (however that world might 
© conceived). Second, the disequilibrium between man and so- 
Clety, manifested not only in vague uneasinesses, but in concrete 
Political, social, and economic disturbances. Lastly, the disequi- 
“rium between action and thought. Now, Christianity under- 
took to remedy these three kinds of disequilibrium. It will per- 
APs be said that the concrete life of man in this period—and in 
if) other—cannot be embraced in such vague formulas, and that 
and ere are problems, they concern the organization of society 
Opn nt Undefined states of disequilibrium. We have stated our 
me "ion on this subject in a note at the end of this chapter. Let 
fie oy say now that a society is really organized and re 
Stina it are (or feel themselves to be) something more than 
reso} ers or slaves, only when these disequilibriums have been 
Sie To attain this end a “spiritual doctrine” must ce 
Dress It does not suffice to exert an adequate amount of physica 
ure or to create a perfect organization; men themselves have 
x firmly convinced that the above disequilibriums have ceased 


to exi á 

Whe In short, men must be given a new consciousness. The 
“the—and, of course, always relative—solution for great hu- 

Man con, 


flicts requires that the majority of men in the society that 


is : s 
undergoing them succeed in acting and thinking as if the con- 
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flicts did not exist, or, what comes to the same thing, as if the 
conflicts could always be resolved by a sovereign arbiter whose 
laws or whose decisions command universal respect. : 

Once again, then, it is a problem of belief. But the word “be- 
lief” does not designate here a mere willingness to accept a dogma 
or a truth. Nor is belief a state of mind engendered by pure com- 
pulsion. The belief that, at certain historical periods, makes 
possible the appearance of the type that we have called “the new 
man” presupposes the simultaneous presence of personal experi- 
ence and of universal truth. Thus such a belief must resolve all 
the disequilibnums between the individual and society. The 
three above mentioned types of disequilibrium are, however, par- 
ticularly important from our point of view. 

Let us take the first of them—the one that raises the problem 
of the relation between “this world” and “the other world.” From 
the beginning, Christianity felt capable of rendering to each © 
these worlds what belonged to it. Christianity succeeded in doing 
so not only through the famous Gospel maxim about God an 
Caesar, but also by virtue of the constitution of the Christian co™ 
munity, which had to evolve against the State, but at the sam®ê 
time after the pattern of the State. Much was said about this 
earth as a vale of tears. But as a point of fact the Christian never 
showed any great inclination to detach himself from this vor 
In this the temporal and the spiritual directors of the community 
were at one. St. Paul, to be sure, said that “the time is shor 
(I Cor. 7:29), that “the fashion of this world passeth away” 
Cor. 7:31), that the faithful must not be “conformed to this 
world” (Rom, 12:2). But he also wrote, “that which may Be 
known of God is manifest . . . God hath shewed it,” so that the 
invisible perfections of God, “even his eternal power and Goce 
head, from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being us 
derstood by the things that are made” (Rom. 1:19-21). Henc? 
although the Christian renewal was accomplished in a super? i 
ural atmosphere, according to which only God is fons veri, dune 
mentis, the idea of a complete elimination of “this world w 
never formulated. Actually, the new man tried to mediate a 
tween supernaturalism and naturalism, continually oscillati™ $ 
between the two. To be sure, the Platonist had arrived at @ sum 


ilar “solution” in interpreting the Principle of Unity in two ways— 
first, as a culmination of the movement of nature; second, as a 
reality transcending all nature. But while the Platonic solution 
was built on an intellectual foundation, the Christian solution 
was founded on a new experience. Hence the Christian media- 
tion between this world and the other, between the immanent 
and the transcendent, the natural and the supernatural was not a 
tational eclecticism. It was the mediation imposed by one who 
believes that he can save this world without destroying it. This 
Was why there could be such frequent agreement between “God” 
and “Caesar,” from the moment when the latter found himself 
obliged to recognize the power of the community in which the 
new doctrine was deposited. 

The second disequilibrium appeared in the type of the relation 
etween man and society. By enlarging itself to the limit attain- 
able by the primitive technique of the period, society imposed it- 
Self on men as an ineluctible destiny. In consequence, it pro- 
duced an increasing mechanization of the relations between man 
aud Society. To alleviate this situation, many devices were con- 
ceived. But there seemed to be only two solutions, both extreme 
either to adapt to society, or to flee from it. The dilemma be- 
came more acute when a constantly increasing number of men 

id not merely suffer the brutal uncertainty of the age in their 

esh, but became conscious that the age itself was uncertain and 
prutal, But a moment arrived when a truly radical solution made 
ri ’ppearance—the solution that consisted in changing society 
one _the men who were members of it. From this moment the 
i problem vanished. But a new “problem’—the same “prob- 
‘Gin that torments so many minds today—seemed to demand 
a ution: “Shall man reform himself in order that society may 
ange, or is society to be changed so that man will be renewed? 
ies great effort to understand that this was a pseudo-prob- 
aed For man and society mutually imply each other; = a 
> A be changed without a substantial change being pro 7 : 
the © other. This takes place, furthermore, in such a be t > 
ë ee society succeeds in renewing itself, the more will ma 
©newed, and vice versa. 
way this decisive point, Christianity intervened and proposed a 
Th of finding a dynamic equilibrium between opposing tensions. 
© individual and society were united through an “element 
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nstituted at once their intermediary and their e 
F society of men was presented as a possible—ano ty 
= i d—image of the community of the saints; the civitas ie 
pe it os te cease being a civitas diaboli, must — be 
sie of the civitas divina. This plan, at one stroke, soe re 
greater part of the problems that hag paee ra man’s 
“ancient man.” The solution consisted in showing ae ee be ott 
station in the world, even the wretchedest, offered roma of God. 
sibility of freeing himself from all fear except the = papers 
And this liberation was held possible not through suc rhe 
alization as we have seen in the Platonists, or such a on. many 
as we have observed in the Stoics, or through any of hei faith 
means that had previously been tried, but through a liv ne rer 
that allowed the individual to be integrated into society his Wes 
violence. Hence it would be wrong to suppose that ael thesis 
merely a device to keep man in subjection. How can such @ pa 
be defended, when we know that Christianity offered pg te 
man, what no “ancien régime” would have permitte ee 
personal, independent, “separate” life? For some, A a way 
preaching the doctrine that all men were sons of God ee estat 
of preventing particular groups from rebelling against mae 
lished power. Even so, Christianity affirmed something n ss itself 
revolutionary concerning man. Christianity did not ee Now 
to some men, or even to the majority of them, but to ae what 
the word “revolutionary” meant something different fro uti 
it means today; it meant “power of renewal,” not only or not 
but also for the individual. In any case, Christianity Ta one 
revolution of classes, but of men, Hence it was able to pe rela- 
of the greatest paradoxes in history—changing the type 


ons 
: ndatio 
tion between man and Society without touching the fou 
of society, 


The third kind of di 
tween action and tho 
extent, this disequilib 
would be no progres: 
comes so extreme th 
certain quantities, t 
The overdose stage 


«eon De 
sequilibrium—the one that had wert? 
ught—is the most important. To E? there 
rium is essential to man. bie are it be 
s in history. But at moments of iso ip 
at it follows the pattern of some P js fatal 
hey are beneficial, but an overdose 


«Joris: 
: nside 
Was reached in the period we are CO 


Increasingly numerous groups felt an uneasiness for which there 
Seemed to be no cure, because, instead of being probed to the 
bottom, it was treated with purely external remedies, some of 
them decidedly ingenious, but all of them inadequate. The com- 
monest of these remedies consisted in eliminating either action or 
thought. Since it was so difficult to accord them, why not act 
Without thinking, or why not abandon action and give oneself up 
to the delights of a purely “disinterested” thought? It was upon 
these one-sided premises that the majority of the attitudes de- 
ribed in the foregoing chapter were based. In any case, 
y, Seemed increasingly difficult to square action with thought. 
Many men seemed even to believe that such an operation could 
never be performed. Since this operation, however, was per- 
formed with consummate energy by the Christians, we may use 
t 'e same expression that they preferred to any other when they 
wzied to emphasize the necessity of squaring thought with action: 
> live by the truth,” 

To live by the truth”: no formula better expresses the desid- 
atthe of the epochs we have been describing. In the Christian 
ainan type we can see with utmost clarity what was probably 

€ reason for the conversion of so many—we can see a man who 
ce in accordance with his beliefs, who was entirely committed 
z them, but not unconsciously or foolishly, like the man who 
EYS, “It is so because I want it to be so.” Perhaps some Chris- 
> us tended to stress the dependence of events on desire, perhaps 
i me other Christians, in their eagerness to differentiate their be- 
x from all others, were inclined to think that what was 
ered Was true because it was unbelievable, irrational, or 
aa But from the beginning the predominant attitude among 

_ stians was the typical attitude of every sincere believer—the 
aa that consists in looking anywhere and everywhere on 
has S ents to provide rational support for belief. Annae Y 
is A thoroughly believed in something knows that we be = 
om matter of words; in addition to leading his i dee 
thoy i with his belief, the believer tries to justify his be y 
Suppo a His perspicacity in discovering all sorts of me | 
tender, of his belief is a sufficient proof of this deep y TOO! i 

elie ncy in him. For the genuine believer is not one = on y 
RES or who only acts, but one who consolidates belie e 
^ into one compact, unbreakable block. His missionary an 
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dynamic spirit can be explained in no other way. And his “open- 
ness” consists primarily in seeking out the respective arguments 
that will convince every man that what he believes is true. 
Hence we have not truths for initiates, but arguments for all. 
Without this condition, the expression “to live by the truth” could 
not designate an operation which seems to be its opposite but is 
rather its complement: to make life true. 

As soon as the above way of living was set in motion, theory 
and practice, that for so many years had been separate, reunited. 
Our own epoch, which has repeatedly experienced the discord 
between thought and action, will understand what their reunion 
meant for society. Perhaps, once again, a certain disequilibrium 
between theory and practice is befitting for the human being; if 
they were too closely identified, they would become paralyzed. 
What is needed, then, is neither a separation nor an identification 
—it is a correlation. For, if practice is blind without theory, 
theory is powerless without practice. Not only in human life, 
but even in science, rules or principles are ineffectual without the 
corresponding operations. Particularly in human life, theory must 
not be merely a series of statements that are declared to be true, 
but that at the same time are “put in parentheses.” Theory has 
no meaning in human life unless it is thought of as something that 
can fill all of life’s contents. Theory is unavailing if it is merely 
conceived as a “Sunday truth” in which we believe condescend- 
ingly and which is forgotten whenever any temptation to aban- 
don it arises. Theory must therefore provide truth for every day, 
and permeate the whole of human existence. Now, whatever idea 
of Christianity one may hold, there is no denying that it appeared 
in the world under this aspect. For a long time the pagans 
thought of Christians as “obstinate,” “ignorant,” “mad,” “rustic.” 
The dynamism with which they lived and increased their num- 
bers seemed “vulgar.” At times even, it did not merely seem 50, 
but was so. But at the bottom of this “obstinacy” and “boorish- ' 
ness” was the fact that thought tended not to detach itself from 
life, that even subtleties themselves were the result of an effort 
to adapt thinking to the contradictions between belief and life— 
the fundamental fact of the intimate relation between theory 
and practice. When an item of this magnitude stands in the 


credit column, it does not take much more to balance the 
accounts of history. 


Notes 


By calling Christianity a “human religion” we have probably 
laid ourselves open to the accusation that we have forgotten the 
most essential thing about it—its divine dimension. But we have 
not forgotten it, Christianity preaches not only the “kingdom of 
man” but also and above all the “Kingdom of God.” It is curious 
that in this conception Christians are at one with anti-Christians 
and the indifferent. Only those Christians who have “lost their 
faith” and wish to save the “moral” and “admonitory” aspect of 
Christianity consider the problem of the divine aspect of the 
Christian beliefs as a meaningless problem. For believers and 
for “anti-believers” the divine has a connotation; the only distinc- 
tion between them—an extremely important distinction, of 
course, but one which has no place here—is that for the former it 
also has a denotation. For the moralizers, on the other hand, 
even the connotation has disappeared. In our text, we have left 
the denotation of the term in suspenso, but have maintained its 
connotation, We have been concerned with the actual way in 
Which some men adopted the Christian attitude, and with the 

storical consequences of this attitude. Hence, to say provision- 
ally that Christianity is a human religion is not to affirm that only 

e human factor—in contrast to the natural, the intelligible, or 

e divine factors—plays a role in it; it is to stress an aspect of 
Christianity that is generally absent from the ancient religions. 


Among the “anticipations” of the Christian attitude which were 
Mentioned in the present chapter, one has produced something of 
a sensation, I refer to the “anticipation” disclosed by the partial 
Publication of scrolls discovered, beginning in 1947, in various 
Caves in the vicinity of the Dead Sea. A manuscript of Isaiah, a 

Ommentary on Habakkuk, a Manual of Discipline, The War of 


the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness, The Thanksgiving 
palms, the Lamech Apocalypse—these are some of the texts 
saat have created the greatest stir. The bibliography on the sub- 
mt is already impressive; a considerable number of Hebraists 
and biblical scholars have produced editions of texts, or analyses, 
Tü: Commentaries. The reader interested in obtaining full details 

aY consult the publications of S. A. Birnbaum, W. H. Brownlee, 
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Millar Burrows, M. Delcor, R. de Vaux, G. R. Driver, A. Dupont- 
Sommer, O. Eissfeldt, R. Goossens, P. Kahle, G. Lambert, J. T. 
Milik, S. Moscati, Isaac Rabinowitz, L. Rost, H. H. Rowley, M. H. 
Segal, E. L. Sukenik, J. L. Teicher, J. C. Trever, G. Vermès, S. 
Zeitlin (many of these are cited in the bibliography included in 
the book by Millar Burrows referred to below). Of particular 
value for the subject are the publications of S. A. Birnbaum, Mil- 
lar Burrows, R. de Vaux, G. R. Driver, A. Dupont-Sommer, Isaac 
Rabinowitz, H. H. Rowley, E. L. Sukenik, and G. Vermés. 
general description of the documents, discussion of their dates 
of composition, and of the origin, history, and organization © 
the community with which they are connected, an analysis of the 
importance of the texts, and selections from them in English 
translation will be found in Millar Burrows’ The Dead Sea Scrolls; 
New York (1955). A vivid account of the circumstances that led 
to the discovery of the scrolls and of the problems which they 
raise is given in Edmund Wilson’s The Scrolls from the Dead Se 
New York (1955). 
The documents in question appear to reveal the existence of a 

community or sect, the “New Alliance,” which some consider 
very similar to, others identical with, the sect of the Essenes: 
Originally military, this sect became a community devoted t° 
peaceful preaching under the aegis of a “Teacher of Righteour 
ness,” whom the Damascus Document (discovered in 1896), calls 
the “One Master,” the “Founder of Justice,” the “anointed,” the 
Lawgiver’—a martyr-prophet and Messiah who died betwee" 
67 and 68 s.c. and who preached an eschatology similar to that 0 
Jesus. Some of the most violent controversies have arisen arou™ 
the problem whether or not the contents of the scrolls 4 ect 
what is known about the origins of Christianity. As usual, muc 
of the controversy has centered on chronological problems. 
the documents (or some of them) date from the beginning of n 
first century B.c.? Is the Habbakuk Commentary from the midd : 
of the same century? Must the Isaiah scroll be dated not earli¢ 
than from 200 to 500 A.D., in view of its careless language? P 
total lack of competence in such matters makes it impossible ” 
us to pronounce on any of these points. But we will venture 
say that some of the texts—for example, the fragment trans a 
from the Manual—appear to contain ‘much more “Hebrais™ 
than our analysis of the “Christian attitude” would allow °* ot 
addition, we will go so far as to maintain that, even were this 


so, none of these discoveries would invalidate our idea of the 
unique character of the life and death of Jesus. In any case, it 
was this unique character that did in fact provide the desired 
“solution.” Similarities between different doctrines, though his- 
torically illuminating, cannot solve certain questions. Not every- 
thing lies in the “doctrine” or the “rule”; there is, in addition and 
above all, the movement begun by the concrete life of the person. 

€ cannot, then, turn history into a series of “counter-factual 
Conditionals”: “If A had not occurred, B would have happened, 
and so on. For us, it is meaningless to say, “If Jesus had not 
existed, the “Teacher of Righteousness’ would have been the 
founder of ‘Christianity, ” or “If the ‘Teacher of Righteousness 
had not existed, Jesus would not have been the Christ. Thes 
counter-factual conditionals can help understanding history, ut 
actual writing of history can easily dispense with them. 


Among the religions that attempted to transcend tg a 

e City even in the classic Greek period, that is, among to 
Movements toward “segregation” of the individual in respect o 
us Community for religious reasons, were the mysteries (espe- 
cially those of Eleusis, and, in a more “intellectual ah 
phism ). PEE the small communities of the initiated ai 
Never completely disregard the City-State to which oe K 
pnge ; on the contrary, they often tried to reform it. Bo a 
“tm” did not coincide with the “fame of the City,” the 


ultimate wi : med. To be 
7 ‘ al cults were concerned 

tie with which the official ci f salvation—of a 
saly. 


2, Communi elieved that it cou 
tough Paota kona- Aa And it was this idea that aii e 
ES eries to some of the philosophical schools. But it ye “ 
ng before the mysteries were “officialized,” and beca meee 
sential part and even the cornerstone of the City- À oi 
«noughout the course of Western history, this Scie? 
fro Slalization” has always distinguished the mgr ree 
hristianity or even Eastern from Western Carisa 
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Western Christian society, although it has frequently tended to 
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of the State. This fact has had the most far-reaching conse- 
quences. Many of the peculiarities of Western civilization derive 
from a continual interplay between the religious and the profane. 
Therefore, the formation of a “Church” must not be confused 
with the “officialization”—or, better, the “statification”’—of the 
religious impulse. 


The distinctions set up by some writers—for example, Yves 
M.-J. Congar in his Vraie et fausse Reforme dans l'Église, Paris 
(1950)—between the “life” and the “structure” of the church 
(distinctions that, in principle, are applicable to any human 
community organized in accordance with certain beliefs) 1 
highly illuminating for our purpose. We do not need to defend » 
such a distinction as if it dealt with two realities, nor to adhere 
to one of them as representing the sole truth, It is a matter of a 
method that we consider fertile for understanding the history © 
such a community as the Christian Church. The Church has 
possessed life and structure in equal measure, and has never bee? 
able to do without either; its existence has consisted precisely 1” 
maintaining an unstable equilibrium between them. It has, i0. 
short, had constantly to face the eternal question of the relation 
between feeling—or experiences—and principles—or dogmas: 
With feeling alone, principles disappear; with principles alone, 
feeling withers. Both, then, are subject to the same rule that, 
according to Kant, holds for intuitions and for concepts—theY 
mutually imply each other. An organism that is at once strong 
and flexible cannot be a pure skeleton, still less a carapace, 
neither can it be a flabby entity. Hence we are not to consider 
whether the life of a Church must prevail over its structure o 
whether its structure must predominate over its vitality; it ee 
matter of an endosmosis that is all the more delicate and hazat 
ous because, while each term struggles to impose itself com” 
pletely on the other, it divines that it is certain to perish as soon 
as the other is eliminated. In the period that we are considering 
the community of the faithful” had both a missionary SP! 
3 ai eming spirit. It could not have an equal quan i 
eae e plies have produced a static equi oe 
if tho ter a atal as the complete absorptio! stable 


and dynamic equilibrium z for its 
istori wi asons 
historical triumph. as in fact one of the re 


It was not our intention to discuss in detail the structure of 
the society in which the type of the new man arose. To do so 
would involve describing, even though but briefly, the immense 
political, social, and economic changes of the period. In our 
analysis, such changes are taken for granted. After all, the 
history of man can be written in various languages. To choose 
one of them is not to forget that the others exist; it merely 
implies recognizing the limitations of the mind in the face of 
that most complex phenomenon, human history. By neglecting 
this fact, philosophers and historians have constantly involved 
themselves in problems of causal relations without taking into 
account that epistemological investigation in this respect is still in 
E infancy. Such problems are usually put in questions of the 

ollowing type: “Was Christianity a product of the social and 
-economic milieu, or could the Christian, by virtue of being 
such, give social and economic relations a new direction?” To 
Da this question either in the affirmative or the negative is 
ni ly a reductionist fallacy. The fallacy appears clearly as 
kr a as it is realized that different answers can be given with 
z sg historical material. Before we can formulate questions 
fou ss historical causality is implied, our epistemological 
Sundations need to be somewhat broadened. 


Pars quotation from Eduard Meyer is from his collection 
e Ursprung und Anfänge des Christentums, 3 vols., 
been and Berlin (1921-1923), Vol. II, 425.-The quotation 
chap oriona Prat, S.J., is from his Jésus Christ, Book III, 
Teachin I; English translation: Jesus Christ. His Life, His 
eference’t and His Work, Milwaukee, 2 vols. (1950) The 
et de Iq S Be rgson is taken from Les deux sources de la morale 
two soy religion, Paris (1932), 56-58; English translation: The 
line of oe) Of Morality and Religion, New York (1935).-The 
a Toer a addiy is in his sonnet “Amor constante más allá de 
Edition of and will be found on p. 43 of Luis Astrana Marin’s 
verso, M Quevedo’s Obras completas, volume entitled Obras en 
Ep. vy ae (1943).-The quotation from Seneca is from 

e Cr 3.-The reference to Dostoevski is from the chapter 
Boop vrand Inquisitor” in The Brothers Karamazov (Part Il, 
Most of | chap. V).-We have, of course used other books, 
© ean i em read long ago and assimilated to the point where 
another, © longer distinguish between “our own” thought and 
Chr The biliography on Jesus and the origins © 
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ity is practically inexhaustible; since it was not the 
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task of this book to supply bibliographies except to the extent 
of giving specific sources for references in the text, we consider 
it preferable not to mention even the best-known works in this 
field. The reader will easily discover that in describing Christian 
doctrines or attitudes we have constantly had in mind the litera- 


ture of primitive Christianity and particularly the New Testa- 
ment canon. 


PART IL. Crisis and Reconstruction 


7. The Problem of the Modern Age 


Ancient world and modern world: similarities and dif- 
ferences.The modern age: the West and its geographi- 
cal expansion.—Traditional divisions of the West: their 
faults and virtues.—Comte’s thesis: the modern age as 
_Stsis.”"Difficulties of Comte’s thesis: the existence of 

stable moments.”-The “stable” and the “unstable” in 
the modern age—The westernization of the world and 
€-Westernization of the West. 

The Process of stabilization: the conditions for it-The 

nction of socially prominent groups in times of orisis 

z function of “lower” groups.—The accommodating 
"a d the revolutionary souls—The question of the rela- 
Non between real factors and ideal motives: their inter- 
Penetration, 
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The problems that arise for contemporary man are in impor- 
tant respects the same as those that arose at the end of the ancient 
world. We too have the feeling that the direction of history has 
slipped from our hands and that the world—the entire planet, no 
longer only a part of it—is being borne on by a great wave. We 
do not mean to say that this is what is actually happening. The 
motive force of history is one thing; its particular reflection in 
men’s minds is another. The latter is all that concerns us here. 
Whatever man’s real possibilities in respect to his history may 
have been, there are times in which he thinks of himself as mas- 
ter and others in which he thinks of himself as slave. This is not 
meant to imply that all men always find themselves in the same 
situation or have always the same consciousness of it. As at the 
end of the ancient world, historical consciousness began to be in- 
carnated in a few human groups. They were the same human 
groups that, in later times, were said to have faithfully reflected 
their period, even though in the period itself they had been re- 
garded as extravagantly astray. 

An adequate understanding of the problems that arise for con- 
temporary man is not possible without a previous examination © 
the problems that have arisen for modern men in the course of 
modern history. We have to presuppose, then, that there has 
been a modern history. Moreover, we have to presuppose that 
there has been a modern age, which has developed in a series 
of phases, and that the so-called “contemporary period” is one Q 
these phases. These seem to be obvious and commonplace 
ideas. But when we examine them a little, we find that they 
bristle with difficulties. 

To begin with, what is the modern age? If we could confine 
ourselves to the West—to Europe (with a frequent inclusion o 
the Near East and Russia), to America, and to the zones of ex- 
pansion of European man—the above question would not be too 
difficult to answer. After all, it is no mere chance that the div 
sion proposed in the eighteenth century between an ancient 
period, a medieval period, and a modern period has been sO per 
sistently accepted by, and so widely useful to, historians. To E 
sure, historians during the last hundred years have subjecte 


these concepts to minute analysis, and have demonstrated ad 
nis that they are without meaning. Yet when the same his- 
engin n had to treat of the West, they have not hesitated to 
a ai e above division. To be sure, they have employed itin 
valle oe way. They have shown, for example, that in the so- 
elements naissance there was a considerable amount of medieval 
seaports = that the Middle Ages already anticipated in many 
tinue t tensa ae They have pointed out that if we con- 
‘ene of periods we must not understand them merely as 
same i of a single line. But they have often presupposed the 
such a i TOR that they have tried to eliminate. This means that 
Dlerpratea L is still useful—provided, of course, that it be not 
Vestigati ed too literally. It is the way we shall follow in our in- 
ern age a We will consider the proposition, “There is a mod- 
changin, as an “open statement” whose variables are constantly 
er of fal The Tange of these variables is very broad. As a mat- 
anxietie ct, a description of the modern crisis extends from the 
S experienced many centuries ago by a certain number 
soy men to the upheavals that affect the whole of con- 
e ty society over the entire surface of the planet. 
said, “the modern crisis.” For we shall have to describe a 
gA of instability, which is the more difficult to perceive 
chies? 23 Some occasions—as in the period of absolute monar- 
ow, th ertain definite stabilities cannot be ruled out entirely. 
shal] ofte terms “stable periods” and “unstable periods which we 
Retina mse STENDE respectively equivalent to the terms he, 
most ç and “turbulent periods.” A period can display the 
interna] > m externally, and at the same time be torn by strong 
Externa] ensions, In the modern age the turmoil has often Pegi 
What ae internal. From his earliest writings, which elie 
t ea moi and others had often surmised, Comte declts 
Sighteenth took place through the sixteenth, seventeenth, ae 
i centuries was the disorganization of an earlier system; 


temp 


long 


z ; a . *, 
time of € course of this long period there was “an inevitable 
Were , archy,” and that during the latter all imaginable efforts 
” These various 


acto ade to “destroy the theological power. Aig 
Critic: caused the predominance, during three centuries, of @ 
octrine,” which, however, must not be considered as @ 
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mas various principles which would overthrow the old order: 
first, unlimited freedom of conscience; second, the sovereignty of 
the people; third, equality. Something more than a play of in- 
ternal tensions was then set up; externally, the modern age was 
characterized by a continuous breaking down of the different 
social orders, a tireless replacing of some principles by other prin- 
ciples, without ever reaching an enduring system of principles, 
capable of producing a permanent stabilization of human 
society. As Comte emphasized, all “earlier revolutions were 2° 
more than mere modifications.” Hence this long period could be 
called “the Great Revolution.” ‘ 
We need not subscribe to Comte’s philosophical system 1 
order to recognize that his ideas on the above subject conta!? 
some important truths. Comte perceived with unusual clarity not 
only that there was a modern age, but also some of its chief 
characteristics, Henceforth the word “modern” did not mea? 
simply “new”; it did not refer to a way of life that had becom? 
the fashion among those who least clung to tradition; it desig- 
nated a historical period that was not yet concluded but whose 
complete intellectual and political structure was already clearly 
discernible. To be just, we should recognize that this sort of CO 
sciousness had already dawned in the eighteenth century 22 
that its major intellectual figures felt that they were living—som? 
like Voltaire, comfortably; others, like Rousseau, uncomfortably 
—in a period different from all preceding periods, and whosé 
structure they were beginning to explore. In justice, t00» pe 
should mention another philosopher who, though in many 
respects the complete opposite of Comte perceived the nature a 
the problem we raise no less clearly than Comte himself; we 7° 
to Hegel. As a matter of fact, the meaning of “modern age” here 
prop osed could not have been worked out without the previous 
owe es of all these philosophers. But we differ an ip 
ghteenth-century philosophers, from Comte or from Hege? he 
two respects: first, in our ideas about the internal structure of is 
modern age; second, in our ideas about the function that t” 
modern age performs in the total economy of human history: 
Let us disregard the latter point. It alone would force Y$ 


develop a whole material philosophy of history. For our purpose, 
= the first point is pertinent. Now, once admitted that there 
speen a modern age, we deny that it has been as homogeneous 
a and most philosophers have assumed. If it has been a 
hava b P eriod, it has not always been an unstable period. There 
solved cen in it a certain number of “crises” that could have dis- 
Dower, society but which in fact helped to reorganize it. Society s 
lent 7 of cohesion during the modern period have been as evi- 
crises s society’s powers of dissolution. To be sure, periods of 
Middle a efforts to overcome them can also be perceived in the 
ordered pos, Fi or the Middle Ages were not the stable, well- 
as eve, organic” period that Comte had so hastily described. It 
Middle Ae possible to speak of “Renaissances during the 
whether at the point where it has even been doubted 
cession of - M iddle Ages have existed at all. However, the suc- 
an a critical periods is far more evident in the modern age 
We eae in any other period of Western history. Therefore, 
Problem efine the modern age as a period that has had its own 
istorical its own solutions, and its own models for life. Like all 
is di epee it has been open to other epochs, and hence it 
Ment of iad assign definite limits to it; rather than like a seg- 
e oe line, it is like a fragment of a melody that began before 
Phrases ious phrase was quite finished and that ends when new 
Pact, po their harmonies heard. It is not, then, like a com- 
Stable e ARS but like a complex edifice supported on an = 
Pia aatia, by virtue of which there are evolution eno 
Perioq of hus we shall not understand the modern age a i 
Ages to eat any more that we have considered the Middle 
maintained a perfectly stable epoch. But while the Middle Ages 
ated in a comparative stability, the modern age has areen 
unstable stability, to the point of appearing to be an essentially 
Siong» «Secure age, incessantly producing “crises, explo- 
the qim 22ks.” By using these terms, we are not trying to escape 
hy Peete implicit in a concrete examination of the pete 
Vital, so Of the said terms designates an intricate combination 0 
Virtue seed Political, economic, and spiritual Lae : = 
bea “Sol Which what a certain group of men had once thoug 
ution” proved later to be no solution at all. 


at, then, do the terms “critical” and “unstable” designate 
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in such expressions as “the critical modern age,” “the unstable 
modern age”? They designate the fact that from a limited geo- 
graphical area modern man steadily spread out through constantly 
wider zones—first, through the Americas; next, through the pe- 
ripheral colonies; finally, through the whole planet, including the 
interior of the immense Euro-Asiatic zone. The “ferments” now 
manifesting in regions that until quite recently were completely 
immersed in their own secular traditions—in India, in China, in 
the Arabic world, in various places in the Pacific—are 
one manifestation of this spread of modern man. This seems 
to foreshadow the westernization of the world. The statement 
cannot be accepted as a plausible one if we interpret its meaning 
literally. But it can be accepted as a highly probable statement 
if we take it cum grano salis as the expression of a certain tend- 
ency to the (comparative) unification of human groups hitherto 
confined to separate areas. We shall not, however, be able to ex- 
plain what the expression “westernization” signifies until we have 
reached our last two chapters. For there we shall see that the 
process of westernization runs parallel with another that is no less 
evident: the de-westernization of the West. In the second place, 
the term “critical” in the expression “critical modern age” desig- 
nates the peculiar character of the process referred to earlier—the 
Successive and increasing production of disequilibriums in the 
course of which Western civilization has assimilated ever more 
numerous groups of men with new ways of life and thought. The 
first fact and the second process are closely related. And in our 
own period we seem to have in them two manifestations of the 
same historical phenomenon. In our day, then, it would be wrong 
to regard as merely a Western crisis what is already a “planetary 
question. Hence our analysis can be divided into two sections: 
In the first section, dealt with in chapters 7, 8, and 9, we shall re- 
fer to the crises of the modern age in so far as they can still be 
limited to the European and in part to the Euro-American West. 
In the second section, the subject of chapters 10 and 11, we shal 
consider what is taking place today throughout the world. The 
world of today cannot, of course, be measured solely by the 
standard of what has previously happened in the West. But with- 


a Metgy of the West contemporary society could not be 
1 w tag erstood. 
age, a t i ie ie! continue to use the name “crisis” for the modern 
is not solel ays o so exactly in Comte’s sense. The modern age 
a Miictabear* i oo to another age. Nor isita deviation or 
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ife and thou Ponsiasrable freedom” in respect to new forms of 
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stages of th y several important “stabilities.” These we call “the 
and Economi crisis.” In each of them arise new social, political, 
Bical chan ic phenomena, accompanied by spiritual and ideo- 
Entirely dis A These new phenomena and these changes do not 
Which al] a ve society. But they produce a breach, through 
Pens, which c of novelties rush in, And then something hap- 
Submergin ollows a certain typical pattern: after apparently 
back one, the new tendencies solidify, the waters 
as been q, and society becomes again stable. The change, then, 
Curre Saeed and skillfully “assimilated.” This process has oc- 
Biven to ee times in European history. Each time the solution 
Crisis ha `% crisis has coincided with the consciousness that a new 
Se > To, arisen, There is no logical contradiction in this state- 
had fn What we mean is the fact that the historical situation 
tium fay ue Stable for some human groups while a disequilib- 
2, 6 already arisen for other human groups. 
Soups o Crisis,” then, does not affect all the members or a 
a Certain = estern society in the same degree. It ers 
ing, Ce that “ps—those that occupy a prominent on oe ae 
a tabili r are intellectually alert. If it seems perplexing a 
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thinking; it obscurely feels that something is in process of chang- 
ing, but it has the tendency to interpret the change according to 
traditional ideas. The mind of this group is an accommodating, 
not a truly revolutionary mind. On the contrary, some individuals 
belonging to a group comparatively unaffected by the above 
changes succeed in describing clearly the nature of the changing 
process. In fact, they do more than merely describe such a na- 
ture; they describe, besides, the historical goal in sight. They be- 
come the spark that sets the social powder magazine afire. Here 
we have a key to making our way through the intricate labyrinth 
of the relations between real factors and ideal motives. The for- 
mer are the potential forces, held back, ready to explode, but un- 
able by themselves to begin moving toward a particular target. 
In order to reach the target, a directing impulse is required—the 
“idea.” Toward the end of the last century the Spanish statesman 
Emilio Castelar began one of his essays with the emphatic state- 
ment: “Human society is a condensation of ideas, as the terra- 
queous globe is a condensation of gases.” At the same period, 
many European thinkers subscribed to a view that is the opposite 
of Castelar’s and that proves to be no less implausible than it—the 
view according to which only real factors (economics, race, or 
geography) set society in motion. In point of fact, society does 
not move unless ideas and real factors enter into close relation, 
or, more accurately, into fusion. Max Scheler has contende 
that real factors contain the power and that ideas furnish the 
guidance, This view, though suggestive, is too dualistic for OUY 
taste. The relation between ideas and reality is not comparable 
to an occasional contact between two different entities. Strictly 
speaking, there are neither pure ideas nor pure real factors. Bo 
are names of limiting concepts, of mental instruments that make 
it possible for us to understand the actual processes of history: 
The only distinction to be made rests on the predominance ° 
one over the other. When a real factor predominates too ex ue 
sively, the ideas do not possess sufficient force to set society in 
motion, still less to blow up the powder magazine of society 1” 2 
revolutionary upheaval. And when ideas predominate exce 
sively, they waste themselves in a pure, ineffectual speculation. _ 
3. It would be wrong, then, to hold that the series of crises 1 


ee depended solely on real upheavals affecting the 
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PN between minorities and majorities. (By 
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© above t ut such a coincidence is not always necessary.) Now, 
Mode: 3 ype of relation is a peculiar one. In the course of the 
Tespect, BS a almost invariable pattern was followed in this 
Certain m crisis appeared, and it entered the consciousness of 
Plicatio en particularly gifted to perceive its nature and its im- 
ya Meant ese men proposed a system of life and thought that 
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sued. It was not to last long. Several cracks appeared in the 
structures of life and thought, and grew until other men formu- 
lated an entirely new system in order to meet the new crisis. The 
previous process was repeated. But not in exactly the same way 
—not only because the new crisis had a different content, but also 
because neither the minorities nor the majorities remained in the 
same numerical proportion. At any rate, the crisis of the “few, 
even though it was not merely the manifestation of the intellec- 
tual anxieties of a handful of idle intellectuals, affected a com- 
paratively small number of men. The crisis of the “many” spread 
rather widely through majority and minority. And the crisis of 
“all” is of such a nature that a most extraordinary phenomenon 
occurs in it: there appear to be neither minorities nor majorities, 
because every member of human society all over the world—r 
very nearly—at once feels the impact of the universal crisis and 
the need to overcome it. 

4. A description of each of these crises will permit us to clarify 
the foregoing ideas. We thus hope to obviate the confusion that 
might result in the reader’s mind from our division of the modern 
age into a series of crises or phases. As a matter of fact, all these 
phases intersect and overlap. For when a new critical phase ap- 
pears, society is still in a state of agitation resulting from the up- 
heavals occurred during the preceding phase. Only with thes¢ 
Precautions can we accept the proposed “division.” In accord- 
ance with it, we consider that there was (1) a long period whose 
origins some authorities put in the thirteenth century though 
others carry them back as far as the so-called “twelfth-century 
Renaissance,” but which we see as commencing at the end ° 
the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth. This period— 
which culminated in the seventeenth century—consisted in 2 
series of social and intellectual readjustments. Socially, it was 
characterized by the first birth-ccies of the so-called “bourgeois 
spirit.” But this term does not have the same meaning here as the 
expression “the bourgeois spirit of the eighteenth century. f 
simply designates the resurgence of the city—after a period 0 
economic retrocession—and in particular the breakdown of the 
“organismic system” that had prevailed during the Middle ache 
Intellectually, the period in question was characterized by a seve 
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temporarily. These temporal closings we call “stabilizations.” 
The modern crisis, then, was not, as was claimed by Comte and 
all those who have joined him in clamoring against the “devia- 
tions” of modernity, a single period, whose continuity consisted 
in its progressive deterioration. It was one stage in a larger cycle, 
first of Western and then of universal history. But this stage was 
decidedly broken up, for it was composed of “regressions” and 
provisional “accommodations,” of “collapses” and “restorations, 
all of them affecting not only ideas and beliefs but also the or- 
ganization of social strata, the consumption and production 0 
economic goods, and the function of government. From a causa 
point of view, perhaps all these elements should be separated. 
But from the descriptive angle, they appear to be inextricably 
intertwined. 

5. Our analysis of this period, then, differs in many ways from 
that commonly given by philosophers of the last few decades- 
In general, as soon as they have admitted that there has been 3 
modern age, thinkers have set themselves to attack the problem 
of its nature. Two doctrines, based on two different conceptions 
of the world and on two different value judgments, have alter- 
nately held the field. According to the first, the modern age has 
been a movement toward total “liberation.” Gathering uP Der 
crumbs from the Age of Enlightenment, the proponents of this 
doctrine proclaim that in the course of the period two objectives 
have been attained: “diminishing the authority of the Church 
and increasing the authority of science.” For some, this process 
of liberation has been of a predominantly intellectual majus 
Others have seen it from a social point of view: what he 
canted, they say, is not the fact that the new ideas have shes 
light on society but the fact that they have transformed it. Te 
transformation has in its turn been understood in various ways? 
as a conquest of freedom, as a better distribution of wealth, 25 a 
subjugation of nature. According to the second doctrine, on ox 
contrary, the modern age has been a complete “deviation he 
mistake,” a gigantic “infamy.” This idea came to the fore ar id 
same time as the contrary one, and, strictly speaking, we $ he 
have to go back to the debates between those who followed P 
via antiqua and those who preferred the via moderna tO 
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tion” thesis always been guided by a stubborn regressionism. The 
majority of modern ideologies have moved, dynamically yet with- 
out loss of balance, between the two aforementioned extremes. 
Here too, then, we must regard them as limiting concepts and 
insist that only as such are they illuminating. Terms like “ration- 
alism,” “immanentism,” and others put into circulation by extreme 
or moderate traditionalists, are not useless. Nor are the terms 
“freedom,” “individualism,” and so on, proclaimed by the progres- 
sivists. But the valorizations underlying them often make them 
ambiguous. Hence we prefer to include all of these over-static 
notions within a dynamic conception according to which the 
modern age has been a series of processes, each of which has in- 
cluded progressive and regressive elements, which in their course 
have exhibited with unusual vigor the ambivalent character of 
human history—its being at one and the same time a combina- 
tion of possibilities that are being created and of possibilities that 
are being destroyed. The great question concerning the modern 
age—and an especially acute question at the present moment— 
is not, then, whether the total result is a good or an evil; it is t° 
find out whether the number of possibilities created can make uP 
for the number of possibilities that have had their day. The great 
problem consists also in knowing if the constantly more frequent 
and far-reaching crises, manifested first in the West and then al 
over the planet during the past five or six centuries, can be as 
similated by constantly increasing masses of human beings. Ter- 
rified by the events of his time, man has often asked himself if all 
the evils do not originate in an illusion—the illusion that certain 
forms of life, well suited to a few, can spread without being ¢O™ 
rupted. The answer that the West has given up to the present 
is: Yes, they can and they have. And this is so true that our de- 
scription of the modern age will, in the last analysis, be the bis 
tory of a growing assimilation, in which the evils themselves hav 
down to today, created new possibilities, It is this conviction, ba 
it said in passing, which provides the basis for the optimism that 
is discernible in our portrayal. We cannot be sure that this op" 
mism can always be maintained. But if, to the language of de- 
scription and analysis, we may add a few drops of exhortatio” 
and persuasion, we will say: It is our mission to apply all oe 
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and the meaning that are injected into them” (Aspectos del vivir 
hispánico, Santiago de Chile [1949], 37). Two communities 
can hold the same beliefs. But how different the meaning of 
those beliefs may be in the two can easily be seen if we 
compare what the term “Christian”? meant to a man of the 
thirteenth century and what it means to a man of the twentieth; 
what the word “humanist” meant in the fifteenth century an 

what it meant in the nineteenth. Ortega y Gasset was right 
when he inveighed against the fallacies implicit in using these 
and similar terms as if they had only one meaning, and when 
he pointed out how preposterous it is to give the same meaning 
to “poet” when we are speaking of Homer as when we are 
speaking of Lamartine. Without the concept of function we 
consider it very difficult, therefore, to understand adequately 
any historical period. The historians or the sociologists who 
say, “Basically everything is the same,” or “Everything repeats 
itself,” are unaware that they are using the expression “is the 
same or “repeats itself? in a most controversial sense. We 
can admit that, according to the classic dictum eadem sed aliter, 
everything is the same, but in a different way. Now, the “in # 
different way” is no trifle. It is what makes it possible for 2 
twentieth-century capitalist to understand and be understoo 

by—that is, to “speak the same language as”—a workman =< 
the same century; while it is far more difficult—though as W 

shall see presently, not entirely impossible—for a capitalist © 
our century and another from the Rome of the first century 
A.D. to “understand each other.” To emphasize this, we a 
frequently used the word “attitude” in the course of this boo% 
By it we mean the fact that man can make different uses A 
the contents of his life. We recognize that this assertion T 
turn raises serious problems: “What are the ‘contents’ of aeri 
life?” “Shall we, like some existentialists, attribute to ™ 


complete freedom to ‘make himself without taking into 20y 


ts 
account the tremendous pressure of circumstances—of fac 
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? ideologies, and so on?” For our purpose þat 
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identical or similar contents can function in very different wey g 
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ni . dicate 
titude. In the last analysis, we introduce the term to indic 
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that, together with ideas, real factors, etc., it is one of the 
ments of history. 


On the other hand, it must be borne in the mind that at- 
titudes are not based only upon contemporaneousness. It is 
certain that men living in the same period have, by that very 
fact, common assumptions that enable them to “understand one 
another” on many points, independently of their opinions, or 
their social class. But there are other assumptions common to 

em. For example, there is a “common language” between a 
Spaniard of the sixteenth century and a Spaniard of the 
twentieth, which will not be found between a Spaniard and a 

tenchman of either period. There are also common assumptions 
Corresponding to “social classes” and to “psychological types. 

Or this reason we now make the reservation announced emit 

uropean or American capitalist of our period and a capitalist 
of the first century A.D. in Rome also have a “common language 
and, in certain respects, can “understand each other. The most 
Plausible approach is to apply here the thesis formulated by 
ue Simmel in his Soziologie (Chap. VI) under m Tena 
tity bs © intersection of social circles.” Like social circles, 
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tively invariable. The other asserts that they are modified in 
the course of history and are even determined by its major 
changes. Our view is that psychological types—individual or 
collective—are functional in nature. They are not invariable, 
but invariant. Hence they persist throughout history, but history 
can modify them in two ways—first, in so far as, in advanced 
stages of human society, the behavioral can frequently prevail 
over the psychosomatic; secondly, because the historical situation 
favors the development of some possibilities of a type and ex- 
ercises a restraining influence on others. Our lack of competence 
in the field makes it necessary, of course, that all these as- 
sertions should be taken as merely plausible opinions. But 
we think it almost certain that a careful description of human 
history must not overlook the existence of these factors. This 
seems obvious to many people when national types are con- 
cerned. But no less important is the influence of the individual 
psychological type in certain decisions which apparently affect 
only ideas or real factors. To give an example of the latter 
case: Between an anarchist and a Marxist there is not only 4 
difference in ideology or in class-consciousness; there is—aS 
the history of the split in the First International shows—® 
difference in temperament. 


Our use of the formula “a new Middle Ages” is in allusion 
to the title of a book by Nikolai A. Berdiaev, published in 
part in Russian in 1923; in German in 1924, But the Russian 
thinker’s ideological orbit was very large, and cannot be reduce 
to such a formula. The same is true of many of the manifes- 
tations of traditional thought during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Rather than any definite doctrine they have repre- 
sented a style of thinking that has assumed very different forms, 
has employed very different arguments, and has subscribed tO 
many different orthodoxies, Particularly illuminating in this 
respect are certain extremist forms, such as those presente 
in the works of Joseph de Maistre and Louis de Bonald. 
happy phrase expresses the attitude of these writers—they 47° 
more Papist than the Pope.” This is so true that the Catholic 
Church itself has always carefully avoided being carried away 
by tendencies of the integrationist or Maurrasian type. Fo 
various reasons, the Catholic Church has looked with misgivin’ 
on the rising wave of extreme traditionalism. Among these 


reasons, a leading place falls to the Church’s psychological and 
sociological perspicacity. But in addition, even when the high 
ecclesiastical hierarchy has given its assent to the thesis of the 
modern age as a “mistake,” it has nevertheless not ceased to 
pay attention to the conditions imposed by the modern age. 
Extremist traditionalism, on the other hand, has taken its stand 
on a pure regressionism. In some cases, it has not even made 
the reservation, manifested rather in action than in thought, 
according to which modern principles are to be rejected, but 
modern results—for example, techniques—may be accepted and 
even encouraged. Extremist traditionalism has, in short, declared 
modernity in toto a gigantic “error.” This very opinion was 
held, among Spaniards of the past century, by Juan Donoso 
Cortés (the Donoso Cortés of the Essay). Prominent in this re- 
spect among Spaniards of the present century, was Ramiro de 

aeztu, whose Authority, Liberty, and Function in the Light of 
the War (London, 1916; written in English) not only ably sum- 
marized several of the leading theses of traditionalism, but also 
anticipated the two-edged criticism (later plentifully expressed by 

aritain and others) which sees “modernism” as leading equally 
D lespotism and to anarchy. But in Maeztu’s work there is also 
an interesting postulate; salvation would lie, he held, in recogni- 


ron of the importance of objective reality, and principally of ob- 
idered “medieval” ( and 
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an “antiquated rationalism” and added that his entire life ex- 
hibited “a certain anachronistic consistency reminiscent of that 
of the aristocratic rebels of the early nineteenth century.” We 
could term this position a “philosophical radicalism,” opposed 
to all romanticism (which served as ideological pabulum to 
many traditionalists) but at the same time having a certain 
romantic spirit. It put forth two branches: on the one hand, 
utopian optimism; on the other, the optimism of disillusion- 
ment. 


Obviously, European social reality is richer than the schemas 
offered in this chapter would suggest. To mention only the 
problem of the origins of the bourgeoisie, careful attention must 
be paid to the fundamental role played by a class that cannot 
be exactly placed either with the nobility or with the medieval 
artisanate—the so-called patricianiate (on which see J. Lestoc- 
quoy, Les Villes de Flandre et @ltalie sous le Gouvernement 
des Patriciens, XIe-Xve siécles, Paris [1952]). The fact that, 
at least in the beginning, this class was not industrial and com- 


mercial does not mean that it did not foreshadow many 0 the 
activities of the “bourgeoisie.” 


Comte’s assertions concerning the character of the moder 
age are found in several of his earliest essays: “Sommaire aP- 
preciation de Pensemble du passé moderne” (1820), “Plan a 
travaux scientifiques nécessaires pour réorganiser la société 
(1822), “Considerations sur le pouvoir spirituel” (1826), ec, 
These essays have been translated into English and publishe 
in the volume, Early Essays on Social Philosophy, London an 
New York (n.d.); the three essays mentioned bear in Englis 
the following titles: “A Brief Estimate of Modern History,” P jan 
of the Scientific Operations necessary for reorganizing Society, 
“Considerations on the Spiritual Power.” Most of Comte 5 
ideas on the subject were collected and systematized in bis 
Système de politique positive ou Traité de Sociologie instituant 
la Religion de Humanité, published in 1851 in four volumes 
the early essays being included as an Appendix. English trans- 
lation of the Systeme: System of positive polity, London, 4 V° 4 
(1875-77), containing also the above essays. Similar assertion’ 
are found in Saint-Simon, in Ballanche, in Proudhon, and 
other writers of the period, to confine ourselves to France-FO, 
the theses concerning the modern age as “liberation” OY “erso 
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8. The Crisis of the “Few” 


Ambiguity of the title-Changes between the four- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries.-Middle Ages and mod- 
ern age: differences between them.—The medieval idea of 
order.Being and becoming. 

Attempts toward a solution: disequilibrium and ail 
bility—The premodern “ferment.’-Ideas on modernity: 
-Traditional notions.Phases of the first stage: Renais- 
sance and Counter-Renaissance.—Religion and human- 
ism.-The meaning of “experience.’—Requisites for 
historiographical constructions.-Ideological and chron- 
ological phases.-Unity and variety of modern Europ® 

Partial and total solutions.The role of seventeenth- 
century philosophy.-Significance of Cartesianism—The 
problem of reason: human and divine reason.—Tradi- 
tional and modern reason.-St. Thomas and Descartes: 
-Rationalism and voluntarism. re 

Radical spirit and mediating spirit—The pax fidei n 
the new conception of man and the universe Applica” 
tions of the spirit of mediation.-The problem of Go 
~Monarchy.-Stability: cosmic and human.—The idea ° 
perfection.Reason as mediator between will and lov® 
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oped between the fourteenth and the seventeenth centuri 
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given a sampling of them, and to show that what took place, 
especially during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was 
only the acceleration of a process that had already begun two 
hundred years earlier. The chronological “limits” of our stage 
are, therefore, the beginnings of the fifteenth century and the end 
of the seventeenth century. The terms used to describe this 
period—“Renaissance,” “Reformation,” “Counter-Reformation,” 
ete.—are merely convenient abbreviations intended to group 4 
certain number of facts whose most general characteristic ap- 
pears to be a growing “dislocation.” For, in the last analysis, this 
is the most striking difference between the Middle Ages and the 
modern age. The dislocations in the former were analogous to 
the type of dislocations manifested by the functions within an 
organism. Extreme poverty and extreme wealth; radical asceti- 
cism and full enjoyment of life; scepticism and faith, with a thou- 
sand other facets, were in comparative harmony. All this began 
to break up as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century: 
The old order persisted, but it assumed new forms. Huizinga 
has pointed out that the importance accorded by historical re- 
search to the rise of the communal bourgeoisie in the fifteenth cen- 
tury must not make us forget that in the same period the bout 
geoisie were very far below the nobility. This confirms a histori- 
cal law: that rising social strata long remain under the spell © 
the old strata, which they try to imitate instead of doing what 
finally happens—succeeding to them. The medieval wor" 
was supported by the notion of order and the orders. In pr incr 
ple, every person and every thing had its place in society and in 
the universe. The displacements that occurred did no more than 
to confirm what everyone knew already—that, though built after 
the pattern of the heavenly city, the human city was a mere 
copy, and sometimes a caricature, of it, Disorder only em” 
Phasized order the more; leaving one’s place confirmed the 
existence of a “place.” Already in the fifteenth century, however 
the nobility sought to become rich differently and more quie y 
than the method of inheritance allowed, but at the same um? 
the communal bourgeoisie felt the itch to become noble. This 3 
only one example. But it shows us one of the principal charac- 
teristics of the modern period—acceleration. For medieval ma™» 


what one did depended on what one was. The Scholastics ex- 
pressed this idea in a neat general formula: operari sequitur esse. 
For the modern man, what one is has increasingly depended on 
what one has done. The modern formula may read thus: esse 
Sequitur operari, the foundation of being is operation—or action. 
For two centuries, certain minorities sought formulas that 
would define any being on the basis of its “activity.” This implied 
attaining a clear knowledge of several essential things: who 
should finally rule in a society; what things could and should be 
fundamentally believed; what solid reasons there were for be- 
lieving them. To solve the problem, not everyone proposed 
ideas; some considered that the solution consisted in adopting 
new forms of life. And in fact the great abundance of these 
forms, the rapidity with which they were modified, the increasing 
ease with which they were transmitted to other strata of the 
Population, clearly shows that something unusual was happen- 
ing and that all sorts of postures were being tried out in order 
to find those most suitable for the new situations. The history of 
these “try-outs” coincides with the history of life in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, Not everything in them, of course, can 
e explained from this angle. In the first place, history is gov- 
emed by many and various motives, which make a facile reduc- 
tionism implausible. In the second place, the aforementioned 
Search implied all sorts of “advances” and “retreats, of stabilities 
Promptly thrown out of balance, and of disequilibriums pre- 
sented as definitive formulas. In addition, the history of ge 
Centuries must include not only their different forms of life bu 
also intellectual and spiritual movements of all kinds: hag 
oF every shade; attempts at religious reformation, trom 
those that remained faithfully within Catholic orthodoxy to me 
‘hat Violently cast it off; the new political thought that eee 
mng shaped along with the growth of national States my a : 
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The agitation was so intense that it has been very difficult to dis- 
cern a reasonably clear pattern for this period. It has been cus- 
tomary to distinguish between two different movements: on the 
one hand, the “waning of the Middle Ages” (a longer period 
than the one so ably described by Huizinga); on the other, the 
ceaseless emergence of new forms of life and of new ideas, in 
conjunction with the phenomenon pointed out by Adolf Weber 
—the fact that for the first time in Europe the masses rose, “form- 
ing a wave of immense volume.” But although there have been, 
in fact, such movements, their description does not provide al 
the clarification that is needed. The pattern introduced by 
Burckhardt in one of his famous books was also inadequate. 
Aside from the fact that the great historian was dealing exclu- 
sively with the Italian Renaissance, and even only with certain 
forms of it (the more “esthetic”; Cassirer pointed out that 2° 
forgot” nothing less than philosophy), his attempt failed be- 
cause of his insistence on emphasizing “aspects” rather than We 

organized systems of beliefs, ways of life, or ideas. Later at- 
tempts by other historians were no more successful. They faile 

in particular when applied to the field of philosophical ideas. 
One of the results of all these investigations seemed to be that 
nothing worth mentioning happened in philosophy during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But if this were true, the st 
seventeenth-century attempt to find in reason—individual 1€% 
son, finally supported and justified by divine reason—t = 
sovereign arbiter before which all doubts should vanish, WOU 

appear as a complete novelty, prepared at most by vague sug” 
gestions lost in a farrago of nonsense. Since this view di not 
correspond to reality, it proved necessary to replace the “theory 
of aspects” by what we shall call the “theory of articulation: 
Tha latter is now being developed by some able scholars. They 
are convinced that terms such as.“Reformation,” “Renaissanc® 
Counter-Reformation,” etc., are too general ‘and ambiguous 
But they realize at the sam ] notions a 


But e time that some genera 
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a In view of this, the above scholars have tried to © ng 
pt certain number of “movements” which, without bei 
ictly chronological, prove capable of imposing an order 0Y 


the variety of facts and ideas. One of these scholars, Hiram 
Haydn, has proposed a quite plausible theory. As a point of 
fact, it applies only to intellectual movements. But since it is 
athe which chiefly interest us here, we shall proceed to outline 
it. 

Haydn would divide the period from the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century into three movements: the Classic Renais- 
sance, the Counter-Renaissance, and the Scientific Reformation. 
The first includes the entire humanistic Renaissance, which to a 
great extent prolonged the medieval conception and undertook 
to complement it. The motive force of this movement was the 
desire to attain an “intellectual peace” not based on purely or- 
thodox restrictions and admitting even certain tolerations. The 
term “Classical Renaissance” is, certainly, a misnomer. It can 
hardly be claimed that the immense variety of ideas, desires, 
emotions of the period can be embraced in such an innocuous 
expression as “Classical Renaissance.” It might, then, be better to 
call this movement “Humanism,” were it not that this term has 
been used for very different purposes, and were it not that 
those who “joined” the movement were humanists in addition to 
pearing many other labels. The second movement was not human- 
istic; it included the aspirations to a “reformation,” emphasized 
the importance of faith, stressed the living springs of tradition, 
and sought the final justification of all thought not only in humane 
letters but also in “experience.” Now, Hiram Haydn’s original- 
ity consists in his not having included in this movement only 
the homines religiosi; although it sounds paradoxical, he also 
includes all those who stressed immediate, and directly experi- 
enced reality, “Experience” is, of course, @ highly ambiguous 


Word. For it designates not only the “inward ape 
“ough which it was expected that new sap would be injecte 
e,” which con- 


a the old faith, but also “outward experienc ae 
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characterized by an attempt to throw off every kind of rigid 


bond, by a search for “release’—not, however, in the sense of | 


modern individualism, but as an expression of the desire to at- 
tain to a more genuine contact with “reality.” What predomi- 
nated in the thought of the Counter-Renaissance was not 
humane letters. But neither was it theology, and still less “logic. 
It was devotio, the “heart’s reasons,” experiences of all kinds, 
observation, facts, and pragmatic rules. The third movement, 
the so-called “Scientific Reformation,” did already reach ahead 
to the specifically modern spirit, not so much through the im- 
portance it accorded to science, as through its unshakable faith 
in the power of human reason. Hence we should prefer to call 
this movement “Reformation of the mind” or of the “understand- 
ing.” Hence too it can be regarded as the real prelude to the 
solution for the first crisis. 

Probably these notions are also inadequate. It will be for 
future historians to propose others than more closely fit the his- 
torical facts. But it seems quite probable that some historio- 
graphical construction of this type is unavoidable. Any such con- 
struction, however, must not be made too rigid; it must be re- 
membered that the movements in question are not only aspects, 
any more than they are mere chronological phases. They cor- 
tinually intersect, and it is difficult to find pure representatives 
of any of them in actual history. Not even a Montaigne was 
completely “experimental” and “sceptical.” Nor was even 4 
Luther completely antirational. Sometimes the confusion of 
boundaries is obvious; it is enough to cite the example of Eras- 
mus. Dilthey called him a “Voltaire of the sixteenth century, 2 
corrosive mind. True, but at the same time he was a passionate 
seeker for the philosophia Christi. From other points of views 
finally, we must take into account the particular ways in which 
different European communities reacted in the face of a similar 
historical situation; this explains why the function performed, by 
these movements was, for example, very different in Italy pos 
what it was in France or Spain. Hence, without a certain peo 
liminary “ideological ordering” of the critical phase, it is impos- 
sible to understand the solution that some men now propose® 
to outline a great philosophical system. 


_ What was this system? It has been usual to consider Carte- 
sianism the leading expression of “the modern idea.” The view is 
quite plausible. Though they were strong and influential, the 


„Spiritual and intellectual movements previously mentioned 


touched only one aspect—religion, morality, the conception of 
nature or of the structure of society—but not the whole of real- 
ity. If, occasionally, they did attempt to embrace all reality— 
as in the case of the Counter-Reformation—they did so by a 
strange mixture of inclusions and exclusions. They were not, 
then, a sufficient proof that the process of crisis had at last been 
met with a complete and stable solution. This is not merely an 
impression of ours. The majority of the men who contributed 
to the formation of these movements felt that they were con- 
tributing something essential to the stabilization of society and 
introducing an order in the growing chaos of ideas. But no one 
thought that he had attained the desired end. Or, more pre- 
cisely, they thought that they had attained it for themselves (like 
Montaigne), for an enlightened minority (like Erasmus), for a 
Society with which they shared common customs and a common 
language (like Luther). These limitations were not due to pets 
Sonal incapacity, but to a very simple fact—that the right his- 
torical moment had not yet arrived. The philosophers of the 
Seventeenth century, on the contrary, and particularly Des- 
cartes, not only tried to find a complete solution for the cus" 
ey were also conscious of having scaled heights from which 
ey could look out confidently over the previous historical P AG 
Orama. Above all, they were conscious that from those heig 
ey could draw dividing lines between jurisdictions that, a) 
lucien Fébvre has observed, were still confused in sixteenti- 
century minds—the realms of the natural and of the ae 
natural, of the certain and of the uncertain, of the possible an 
ofthe impossible. We need not, then, be surprised by onpa 
Of assurance with which they formulated their leading a 
ments. Taking on the previous conflict of ideas and ae 4 
they set a to resolve it in its entirety, without at 
ut at the same time without compromises. = eee 
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in accordance with which it was believed that life should be con- 
ducted, and according to which it was thought that belief was 
possible. 

In consideration of this totality, we forgive Descartes’ 
thought its inadequacies. We are not even concerned that 
many parts of it were notoriously false, even for his own time, 
and that, so far as science—one of the outstanding ingredients 
of the period—is concerned, the real axis around which 
modern thought has turned has been not Descartes but New- 
ton. All this loses importance when we consider Descartes’ 
purpose and especially the clarity with which it was expressed. 
Instead of clinging to the old tradition, without deviating @ 
hair’s-breadth; or instead of seeking the living source of faith 
in the soul within; or instead of remaining content with some 
modus vivendi based on sarcastic jibing or benign scepti- 
cism, Descartes searched for solid and unquestionable truths, 
truths not dependent on individual whim, which could be 
accepted, “believed,” by all. In principle, the only prerequisite 
for finding them was common sense, But how difficult to obey 
it! That required a singular courage: one must get rid of all 
soothing confidence, of all preconceived ideas, of all traditional 
beliefs. One must be utterly alone—without advisers, without 
guides, without witnesses. Such an attempt had never been 
made earlier, for the existence of similar formulas does not 
justify the assumption that they refer to the same intention, O¥ 
are based on the same experience, Descartes did not only 
pretend to draw truth from the depths of his own self, but 
also to show that this truth, and the truths directly derived from 
it, constituted the law of the universe, If anyone wants to cal 
this “idealism,” we accept the label. But we do not lay t00 
much stress on it. One tendency in modern philosophical 
thought holds that thinking activity is creative in nature. Para 
doxically, among the adherents of this tendency are not only 
the rationalists but also many empiricists. When Vico asserted, 
against Descartes, that only what is done is properly under- 
stood, he did not misprize reason; he was emphasizing its OP an 
tive side. But it would be a mistake to forget the strong 
dose of objectivism that is present in modern subjectivism. This 
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dicts it.” And if he happens to maintain such a view, he will 
have his philosophical arguments in support of it: individual 
reason, he will say for example, does not suffice; there is a 
higher reason, to which it is difficult for man to attain, deposited 
in an institution or revealed through some exceptional ex- 
perience. Or if he subjects reason to severe criticism in the 
name of experience, his critique will continue to be rational. 
He will have shifted from reason to reasons. But he will con- 
tinue to move in the rational realm. St. Thomas did not believe 
that reason could know everything. In addition, he very care- 
fully delimited its possibilities. Not being pure spirit, man can 
not apprehend intelligibles by a single intuition; he must la- 
boriously derive them from things. But all this is not ex- 
pressed in the form of mere opinions; the limitations of human 
reason are shown through rational arguments. Hence it seemed 
nothing new that reason was a solution for the perplexities of 
certain men. Is there not, then, in the Cartesian philosophy, 
some other element, as important or more important than reason 
in the above sense, and without which it would merely be the 
repetition of an attitude frequent in history, at least among 
philosophers? 

Yes, there is. It is the use that is made of reason. Or, better 
—the conception held of its use. Maritain has written that 
Descartes’ “sin” consisted in “angelism,” in having conceived of 
human thought in accordance with the type of angelic thought. 
Let us dismiss the “sin.” The fact will remain that Descartes 
conceived of the use of reason differently from other philos- 
ophers. Reason, and reason alone, was the sovereign arbiter- 
For even at the moment when the philosopher decides what is 
the first thing that can be known—that he who doubts, thinks 
—such a “decision” is not the result of a fundamental experi- 
ence, of a “primitive fact.” Descartes’ philosophy was not the 
philosophy of sufficient fact; it was the philosophy of sufficient 
reason. To be sure, the will played a leading role in it; not only 
was judgment an assent of the will, but—as in Duns Scotus— 
the creation and its structure was supposed to depend on divine 
arbitrariness. We can, then, add to Descartes’ rationalism ae 
element that appears to contradict it—voluntarism. In this 
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ing to the new conception of man and nature. In addition, it was 
an attempt to attain the so greatly desired pax fidei. Hence, the 
“repose of the heart,” the “banishment of disquiet,” the “end of 
anxiety,” were primary in it. We must not forget the role played 
in the great systems of the period by anything that might lead to 
some firm conception of the relation between man and God, to 
some clear idea of man’s place in nature, Of course, nature had 
to be known. But such a knowledge was conceived as a means, 
not as an end. To quote Xavier Zubiri again, what was sought 
was to bring man back into himself, Which, however, did not 
mean to segregate him from things or from God. To have inter- 
preted Cartesianism as an attempt at “segregation”—as Maritain 
has done—is to have forgotten that in the Cartesian Age method 
is not yet entirely its own justification, 

In what did the above mediation consist? In very different 
things, some of them extremely concrete. For example: it con- 
sisted in Proposing a rational organization of society in accord- 
ance with monarchical principle. This organization did away 
with the turbulence of the feudal lords, but at the same time 
raised a bulwark against the factional politico-religious struggles; 
the communal revolts, in which the previous three centuries had 
abounded. Here, however, we shall briefly discuss only one tyP@ 
of mediation—that represented by reason when it built a bridge 
between supreme love and omniscient will. 

At first sight, this seems a shining example of vague meta 
physics. What have the urgent tasks of the moment—stabilizins 
society, allaying individual and social anxiety—to do with such 
sublime speculations? As urgent and immediate measures, almost 
nothing. As signs of a vast intellectual construction in which the 
solution proposed by the “few” was marvelously reflected, yee 
have much. This is seen above all in a problem that was centra 
for the period—the problem of God. What was man’s position 1» 
respect to Him? Much depended on the answer given to this 
question. And it was not a matter of two easy and extreme 20° 
swers: either God is continually in us and in this world; or He 
exists in an uncertain “beyond,” outside of the world, in lofty i” 
difference to the toilsome strivings of men (one further step, 4? 
it could be said that He exists nowhere). In this period there waS 
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Maint t run into difficulties in affirming divine reason; he cou 

ain the thesis without thereby becoming 2 “rationalist. But 
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from the time of Duns Scotus and William of Occam, the cleav- 
age between the several divine attributes increased. If this had 
affected only philosophical speculation, it would have created 
no serious problem. But conceptions of God had repercussions 
in ideas concerning man. Hence cleavage appeared, and 
quite markedly, for man too. Should reason rule in man? Or 
should he give himself to devotion, to spiritual effusion, to a 
humble life of action and love? These were all questions of the 
first importance. Cartesian conception of reason helped to put 
them in their proper place. The omnipotent divine will can make 
any world, even one in which the principles of logic do not hold. 
But God, who is supreme will, is at the same time supreme love. 
He introduces reason to correct the “excesses” of omnipotent will. 
Thus reason originates in the clash and tension between will 
and love. Reason acts as the great mediator, as the great modera- 
tor. The God of Descartes—like the God of Leibniz—has been 
called the Great Mathematician, the Great Architect. It would 
be better to say (and Leibniz did say): the Great Monarch. 
God is the true “Sovereign,” not only of human societies but of 
the whole of nature. He is the keystone that supports the highest 
arch of the cosmic edifice, Without Him, there can be neither 
honor nor order nor knowledge. God is, in short, the pattern © 
nature, man, and history. With this there would seem to be # 
return to the medieval idea that the government of this earth is 
a copy, though an imperfect copy, of the divine government. 
But there is an essential difference between the medieval and the 
modern idea. In the Middle Ages, though the effective powe" 
belonged to the nobles, and the power of political unification t° 
the Emperor, it was still believed—both Guelfs and Ghibellines 
believed it—that complete legitimacy of earthly power was POS 
sible only through the Pope. The Pope could be denied concrete 
power, but the final justificationsfor the exercise of power 28 
deriving from the Grace of God was bestowed through the Vica 
of Christ. But in the modern age, the secularization of power 
became far more radical than we can suppose it to have been 1™ 
view of the sovereigns’ respect for the Churches. From the mo- 
ment when it was recognized that the religion of the king de- 
termined the religion of the subject, it was admitted that only 


the kin 

g could finall 
pletely “on i ally prescribe the latter. Soci 
Tt was a ,” and with it, nature and sete cal 
moment of high sells E its way. It was—intellectually—a 
Jorge Guillén: n. It suggests some lines of the Spanish poet 


Allis dome. Rests, 
Central without desire, the rose. 


A perfi 
ect w = 
orld—but at what sacrifices! Perfect for the “few,” 
” foreign to the mass, 


incom e 
to oe or suspect for the “many,” 
claimed es Fey all great intellectual constructions that have 
moment of a complete image of the world, it represented a 
Posing tension ate and unstable equilibrium between many Op- 
unattainable; or A few decades earlier, it would have seemed 
et within its SEW decades later, it already seemed indefensible. 
ater, came to rien? it carried certain seeds that, cultivated 
Not foreseen bi ower mt the modern age. Their development was 
a it, some Ses authors. Indeed, had they been able to wit- 
axe The view i en would have considered it a sheer carica- 
cepted only b s: reason” was the sovereign arbiter could be 
iat eve in E eo By whom? Precisely by those who could 
many—a = etter, by those who could live by it. They were 
w gentlemen who were at the same time “intel- 


ectuals”—or yi 
ic i 
e versa. For the rest, “reason” did not suffice. 
£ “reason.” In the West- 


of men were rising 
reason as à prin- 


to 
Powe: 
T, to wealth, to influence. 
an instrument. No 


an the crisis of the 
Could these new 
to the forms © 


e an 
Aeron established by the “frst” mo 
ed years question was given in the course © 
. It began with what Paul Hazard has called 
imately with the 


the 
ch intl eo mind,” and ended approxim 
ef HNT, Its center was the eig 
Pe, and pt the Enlightenment. 
any of those in the Americas, 
ften done— 


me 
Nse 
mo 
e ve s 
XPressed za ent. One of them—France, as it has © 
at was universal in the new ideas. ‘Another—Eng- 


To 
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land—always a little distrustful of ideas, sought the solution in 
discreet, and effective, social norms. Each acted in accordance 
with its respective “national spirit.” But all, responding to the 
same historical situation, scaling the same steep heights, sought 
a new solution able to fire more minds than the idea of a Rea- 
son mediating between Will and Love. 


Notes 


We may still be accused of persistent vagueness in regard 
to a term of which we make constant use—the “West.” We 
have said something to define it, but the reader will rightly 
think that our remarks in that direction have been decidedly 
scanty. Unfortunately, the term does not lend itself to precise 
definitions. For it is not a mere geographical notion—it is a 
historical notion, which, furthermore, concerns a history that 
is constantly in movement, Without any pretention to clear up 
the problem entirely, we will venture a few additional remarks. 

By the “West,” we mean, first of all, Europe, which we take 
as the nucleus of the West. Yet even in this apparently simple 
conception, difficult problems already appear. The Mediter- 
ranean world—especially as it was gradually “liberated” from 
the Islamic invasion—was “recovered” for Europe. But at the 
same time characteristics that had belonged to classical An- 


tiquity reappeared in it. On the other hand, Russia—even 
Russia west of the Urals—is, as has repeatedly been said, an 
ambiguous historico- 


it appears to have been incorporated into Europe. But the in- 


tmittent, as was shown in the nine- 
truggles between the Westernizers and 

e it said in passing, were less “Asianists 
than Byzantinists”).. Ar p £ 


olitical influence: France, Spain, Italy, 
en, etc.? This restriction 

dvantages. For example, it would ex- 
clude Poland or Southwestern Europe—an important inter- 
uestion of the meaning of the “West 


seems, then, insoluble. Yet it is so only when we attempt to 
give strict definitions, without taking into account the continual 
flux and reflux of European civilization. 

A more “dynamic” definition is tempting: The West is a civili- 
zation whose nucleus arose in Europe, which has gradually 


spread all over the planet, and which, finally, has been “ch oke 


and “repressed” by the great forces which it was in large part 
itself responsible “for loosing. The spread of the West has 
taken place in several stages. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it consisted in two movements—the containing of the 
Ottomans, and the expansion to America (together with the 
Voyages of exploration and circumnavigation). In the eighteenth 
century European civilization already included a substantial 
tte of the Americas and incorporated the dynamism of Russia, 
coe spread through many areas of the planet—coastal and 
island zones (coast of China, Pacific jslands), subcontinents 
(India), etc. In some cases there was a process of colonization, 
Which stil persists (part of Southwestern Asia, Central Africa). 
N others, there was a process of assimilation of techniques 


Japan). The point of maximum expansion was reached at 
techniques. And at 


© moment of the maximum tration of 
3 penetra i 
> same moment, the reflux of what it had itself let loose began 
or Europe. 


in tee problem of the place occup 
ast fe world has often been treated, hear 
ew decades, and still more after the eni 1 
orld War, It has been observed that one of uni oe! 
$ Maintaining, if not its hegemony, at least its 10 otha gh 
as lost with the fall of Germany: hence, pene Lavine 
a anys fault. Germany had not indeed succeeded 1 b 
lear idea of Europe. Whether because ° pare es 
a of Conair ode nation, or because of the frenzied ide 
o ‘ a F 
oe which the Nazis sought to proie 
, the European idea was almost C° i 
a Germans; id famous Festung Europas ees 
re than a military term designating only the © 


efe: 
nse for Germany. 


bes Opinion that the philosophical ideas pr 

ee are particularly valuable towar i 

Sev Period is largely derived from Hegel. 
eral respects with the Hegelian idea 0 
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i i ht 
age.” Above all, we do not think that philosophical. kaio 
is completely “representative.” We take it only | = eee 
clear example of certain human attitudes. We do wien 
other historical factors. In our description of the anci ae 
for example, we took into account problems concerning p ipl 
the projection of a community's ideals into the 2 Ph 
analysis of the modern world, we have often stresse mem 
factors, and in our final chapters we dwell to some ex enters 
the impact of science and technique on society. But in a “pee 
we disagree with Hegel in that we deny the direct Fi “its” 
equivocal relation between each philosophical thought a eld 
historical reality, To be sure, Hegel did not speak : i 
contemporaneity; if “Philosophy takes its flight, like en a 
at the coming of twilight,” this is because the form of i soe i 
already passing away. But this vie E 
for our taste. The reflection of g 
kes place in various ways: ae 
umously. There can even fail to be 5 pA 
then, necessary to see in each case whe hy 
“spirit of the age” reflected by philosop 
Philosophy reflects it. 


> 


such reflection. It is, 
one can talk of the 
and to what extent 


The objection wh 
Leibniz did not sh 
trary God” and hence could hard] 
tive of “mediatin 


: uce 
e Leibnizian God did not need to introd 
reason to mediate, b 
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Ages, New York (1924), reprinted in a cheaper edition hte 
1954.-The quotation from A. Weber is from his Kulturgeschich 
als Kultursoziologie, Leyden (1985), p. 284. There is a pees 
edition ( Miinchen, 1950), with some additions; especially impo 
tant is the new 


closing chapter on the present situation of man- 
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G der Philos = Cassirer is from his Individuum und Kosmos 
ER bos der Renaissance, Leipzig and Berlin (1927) 
first edition a s book is Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien The 
has often b peared in 1860, a revised edition in 1890. This work 
German sailor reprinted. English translation from the second 
don (1878) on, The Ci vilization of the Renaissance in Italy, Lon- 
United a ee times reprinted in Great Britain and in the 
the State as s. The “aspects” brought out by Burckhardt are: 
the revival ot E woni of art, the development of the individual, 
society and f ntiquity, the discovery of the world and of man, 
of expositio oa morality and religion. Burckhardt’s method 
great histoner A aspects” is very fruitful only when—as the 
an “atmosphe also tried to do—there is an effort to discover 
essential pa ay a procedure which has today become an 
Couritartte „of historiography.—Hiram Haydn’s book is The 
uction, P a New York (1950); see especially the Intro- 
visions (in AE judicious reflections on the proposed 
History of Id is review of Haydn’s book in the Journal of t 
consideratio eas, XII [1951], 468-472) should be taken into 
Major “arti n. Our insistence on the need for finding certain 
culations” in order to understand the pre-modern 


Period q 
oes not mean that we overlook other ways of approach- 
d by generations 


ing histon: 
a rical reality. Among them the metho 
Tom his patana attention.-The quotation from Dilthey is 
und 16. Jah ie Auffassung und Analyse des Menschen im 15. 
Iv ( 1891) rhundert,” I, Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie, 
Tl of his ), 604-651; II, id., V (1892), 377-400, reprinted in Vol. 
Period oo Gesammelte Schriften, p. 42. Dilthey’s studies of the 
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Ousseau. Te from Trois Réformateurs: Luther—Descartes— 
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Tics. ee ee Dios, Madrid (19 
Understas from Locke is from his Essay concerning Hi 
Sur co; anding (Book IV, Ch. XIX). The possible objection to 
L paring the Cartesian and the Lockeian reason that for 
including 


Ocke = 
Sensation eo would be man’s total intelligence, i 
—does not hold. Once man is “constituted, according 
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i lies 
to Locke, reason is his highest faculty. The only diem T 
in how reason is acquired: according to Descartes ali of 
according to Locke, empirical—For the modern i A Eee 
seventeenth century Jesuit Scholasticism, especially aea 
and the Spanish Jesuits, see our article “Suarez (1958) 598- 
Philosophy,” Journal of the History of Ideas, XIV ( E 
543.-For the thesis of Descartes as a “masked philos Se 
see Maxime Leroy’s Descartes, le philosophe au shen Aout 
2 vols. (1929). Bertrand Russell makes similar statemen ihe a 
Leibniz in his A Critical Exposition of the Philosop A 
Leibniz, Cambridge (1900), new edition (1937). This T 
has often been attacked. If it seeks to show that P B 
was basically “insincere,” it should be rejected. But i 


x 7 > i is con- 
interpreted cautiously, it can render useful service. In thi 
nection there is much of in 


érudit dans la 
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Orthod a 
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earthly eae forms of life.-Transcendent reason and 
new idea of = he meaning of the new rationalism.—The 
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on and realization of ideas—The worldliness of 


th 

© lax and of the austere: where they coincide. 
ilosopher.”-The so- 
The inhabitants of 
y of man: his- 
“best”: en- 
-The spirit 


T e ri type: the “ph 
the Vir and the society of men.— 
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Around 1700 many people entered into the great European 
e. 4 
T not solely a matter of quantity. How morm e a 
twelfth century, were not those who, their minds fire r at 
words of Abelard, disputed interminably on the slopes © Could 
Ste.-Genevieve? Nor was it merely a question of intensity. pane 
any arguments be more intense than those that went on saat, 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries over dogma, waite 
religious philosophy? Of what, then, is it a question? o 4 Hobe 
thing fundamental—of the fact that in the midst of all t ert 
logical struggles that will now occupy our attention re Fo 
of every one of the participants were divided. One of ding 
metaphysical concepts which is still useful for nine 
history is the one that has been current since Hegel: the Sed” oË 
of the “unhappy consciousness,” manifested in the “divi 7 an’s 
“split” consciousness. This type of consciousness is one 0 saa à 

typical characteristics. But here we must find out to W- 
point it is sometimes accentuated. n ause 
Then why call this crisis the “crisis of the many”? Bec 


d in 
the phenomenon of “double consciousness” already o awi 
the minds of many people. Those who, rising above thei 
“doubleness,” had fou 


nd a total solution for the modern wes 
could not adequately communicate this solution to others. ages 
this because they were lacking in skill, unclear in their ee 
incapable of systematizing their thoughts? On the wr no- 
They were almost too clear, too “logical.” They coase. os- 
tional assent to the fundamental propositions of their P sent 
ophies with a real assent. Or better, they believed that real B 
to such propositions could be expected of all men. The = an. 
tion between the two types of assent is taken from New™ 


e . ns 
By notional assent, we understand merely an assent to po ading 
to “intellectual” notions, thus, contrary to Newman, exe 
“beliefs,” By real 


onge” 

assent we understand, with Newman, E Small 

type of assent than the former, but though in Newman it mer! 
refers to “things,” for us this is not necessarily so; on the co 


sa—or to be 
we contend that some men have been able to live—OF ee 
lieve that they lived—by certain notions, The distinction, 
Serves two purposes: first, to s 


tto 
how how different it is to asse”? 


“things” a 
individuals are able, and. oir secon dto inal ae 
e “assertiveness” th others are unable, to transfer to note 
were the philosoph areont ‘things hee er 
men—whether hers ofthe seventeenth century; th T 
SS l philosopher y; the latter, the 
Rie ane of the peream ihe: ene entre 
s ably earlier th -a crisis begin? As to concrete events, co id 
tions, We ha han it came to be reflected in intellectual. aes : 
West never ae already said that the constant anata ch ae 
to have eae ts for very long. The seventeenth century seemed 
tual but ait a modus vivendi that was not simply intellec- 
Model to whi roeie the great European monarchies were the 
adapted, a h it was assumed that all forms of society could be 
historical Oeics a by the end of the same century the beautiful 
archical syst ce we have described began to totter. “An hier- 
matic princi om ensured by authority; life firmly based on dog- 
the ee le—such were the things held dear by the people 
Mas and the ‘ne century; but these—controls, authority, dog- 
Cessors of th e—WeLe the very things that their immediate suc- 
azard or on eee held in cordial detestation.” So Paul 
crisis emb, is book on the crisis of the European mind, The 
raced the years 1680 to 1 


transition wi Bi ; 715; strictly speaking, it was a 
n a transition. Hazard’s description is accurate. 


t men? Not all men in the 
that authority undertakes 
sed no influence 0D so- 
ty, or the thout clear ideas about 
DE Preceding n a stragglers, Jeft-overs from the ferment of 
E apted. But. E The majority did what it always does— 
Pairing in those a the 1700 line was passed, there was an in- 
a e changes th O, instead of adapting their lives and their ideas 
ciety to thei hat society was undergoing, attempted to adapt 
eir own ideas—or, more precisely, to their own at- 

“pour- 


titud, 

es. T 

hey were principally the rising classes—the 
e not only the middle classes, 


Seojsj 
ie” Thi 
This name designates her 
eeded in readjusting 


ut 
also th 
e aristocratic classes which suce 
h were not content to do no 
<a > 
“rising classes, 


to th 
e 
More amends of the time, whic 
7 en, include roudly display their nobility. These 
Ever enou ed very different elements: the aristocracy who were 
d gh to preserve their old prerogatives; the economically 
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powerful bourgeoisie who tried to become enlightened; the stead- 
ily increasing number of the gentry and minor aristocracy who 
were on the borderline between bourgeoisie and nobility; the 
“intellectuals.” From the sociological and economic point of 
view, it looked as if it were a social chaos. But from the human 
point of view, it was a society that took more definite shape every 
day. For these were the groups which agreed on ultimate as- 
sumptions regarding man, society, and the world; which lived 
by comparatively common norms; which had, all in all, similar 
“interests.” To be sure, struggles between different representa- 
tives of these groups gave the impression that a violent battle 
was taking place between old and new conceptions. On the one 


side there were the “rationalists,” on the other, the “apologists 


(although, as the century progressed the vociferations of the 
former silenced the c 


lamor of the latter), But seen from today, 
eir quarrels look like a war between brothers, a civil war. Let 
us take the country in which ideological warfare was most 
violent: France, According to Groethuysen’s description, there 
were in France at least three well-defined conceptions disputing 
the possession of men’s souls (and their worldly goods )—bour- 
geoiserie, Jesuitism, and Jansenism, Now, each one of these op- 
posing conceptions is unintelligible without the two others. This 
is what always happens in any case of close competition; only in 
complete separation is there complete indifference. 


It is therefore difficult to describe, even summarily, the out- 
standing features of this st 


becomes furth 
field of ideas, 


till more Spain—in the 
pirit. Even during the 


the climate that gave rise 
to the great controversies of the century following. They became 
even places of refuge for an aspect of European thought and 
life which we will call—ambiguously and inexactly, since we give 


it a broader sense than is usual—nonconformity.” In England, 


especial] 

ways in ae ee becoming a place of refuge was one of the: 
ropean peoples v at country’s characteristic “tutelage” of the Eu- 
Occasions that ee Ortega y Gasset said on various 
of the Contin ngland has always been half a century ahead 
England has -T It has also frequently been recognized that 
tain SBEN E oe agen that could silently accomplish cer- 
guinary uph s which, on the Continent, often produce san- 
land’s Pr eavals. There have been several reasons for Eng- 
England’s eptional historical development. One has been 
“ideas” pm sense,” coupled with a moderate distrust of 
has taken of PEE has been the skillful advantage that England 
development nonconformity,” especially in respect to economic: 
there is in th We are not competent to decide how much truth 
tantism and well-known thesis of the relation between Protes- 
deniable fa the spirit of capitalism.” Yet it seems to be an un- 
tain modes ai that in England and in a few other countries Cer- 
value of te religious feeling were dominant which stressed the: 

onomic property acquired by one’s own efforts an 

dual and collective human 


whic! 
h consequently channeled indivi 
both our point of view 


Energies ; 
and the S that direction. Unfortunately, 
ese eh apace at our command oblige us to disregard 
Course of th ees This is comparatively feasible since in the 
ceeded in c e eighteenth century very different currents suc 
tench Ẹ oinciding at many points: the English “Jiberals”; the 
Scholars: Pe ne oy the Spanish, Italian, and German 
o Ameri > short, all the “free spirits” of Europe and, very soon, 
li ca. Let us give them a common name: the “new ration- 


a sts,” 
ctuals” active during 


Th 

is a of course, the only “intelle 

Pointed o t n another of his books on Europe in crisis, Hazard 

century aid that the reign of mocking criticism in the eighteenth 

apologist a not prevent many other kinds of men (the extreme 

eling”) fee | tradition, the disconsolate sceptic, the “man of 

activity o be active and infiuential. i i 

Both po these other men were not ind the rationalists- 

Bva ed a characteristic that had already aP. 

ishing nth century, but which in the eig 

pur oe were i i Now, the fact H 

image age of the eighteenth century i redominantly te 
Put into circulation by the men ° the Enlightenment ® aa 
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the result of a conscious falsification of historical reality. It 
seems as if, despite the first stirrings of Romanticism, the great 
weight of tradition, the frequent distrust of reason, the popular- 
traditional wave that soon flowed over Europe, and many other 
similar factors, the new rationalists proved to be the victors. 
This fact is easy to explain. The defenders of tradition, of 
orthodoxy, were strong and numerous. But let us look at the 
weapons with which they defended their positions. They were 
exactly the same weapons as those wielded by their adversaries. 
Again, as in the seventeenth century, it was the way of thinking, 
and not what was thought, which proved historically significant. 
The controversy between “reason” and “revelation,” then, blinded 
the eighteenth-century intellectuals to the fact that the partisans 
of the latter used the same type of reasoning as the defenders of 
the former. Both employed the same type of arguments, spoke 
the same type of language. They even had the same divided 
consciousness. In short, they met in common ground. 
Nevertheless, the new rationalists were the true representatives 
of the century. They had the inside track; the interests of the 
rising classes coincided with their mental modes. In addition, 
despite their strong dislike of tradition, they were the true tradi- 
tionalists of the period; they brought together all the scattered 
threads prepared by the immediately preceding centuries. They 


ee Hazard said, the successors to the men of the soya 
nth century, the winners in th d 7 d about the 
year 1714 (the year e debate that ende 


8 of the treaty of Rasta sume, although 
im a very different form, from i first nn is of the eighteenth 
mae They represented the “new European equilibrium. 
ey were the “emancipated.” In this they were at one wi 
those who, though not concerned with intellectual problems, 
represented the same attitude in their lives 
For, at bottom, what was the difference between those who 


tried to overthrow traditi 
F ition and t i to respect 
it but, basically, ee ee 


: were indifferent to į here was one 
difference—the latter were even a e a A belligerent 
attitude of the former showed that they had not entirely gotten 
rid of the enemy; he remained hanging on their flank, contend- 
ing with them in a Constant struggle interrupted by occasional 


truces. For here, too, the condition was fulfilled which we have 
printen out as common to all periods of modern history—the 
a ach somenmen claim to have found a total solution for 
to Bi ke istorical crisis, this very same crisis has already spread 
r men and raises new problems. The “many” who ham- 
mered out a solution for the crisis still, as in previous centuries, 
opposed an idea to an idea. The “many more” who repre- 
sented the social subsoil of the crisis opposed, as Groethuysen 
well saw, a way of life to a way of life. 
th It was here that the peculiar condition of this new phase of 
To great “stable crisis” of the modern West was best revealed. 
ide understand the eighteenth century, it is usual to turn to its 
mi as, as if only they reflected it adequately. Actually, the best 
itror of the period was its life patterns. In all periods it is im- 
Portant to know what society does or does not permit men to 
a A period in which it is “permitted” to become a “cour- 
ca S not the same as one in which there is opportunity to Er 
os ‘hero” or a “wit” or a “philosopher.” But in the eighteent 
a ty these possibilities or impossibilities were decisive. For 
Poa np had arrived when the social class to which one be- 
Sad (provided, of course, that it lay within certain pen) 
Ones belief (provided that it was in harmony with certain 
er broad patterns), was of less moment than the life pattern 
a at one had chosen. One could, then, be a king, or a minister, Or 
ses amg of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, or 49 mr aie ot 
ca, Ay bourgeois, or an industrialist, or @ thin a, oe 
Whe one had to mold oneself to a particular type of -a 
eS manifestation certain ideas were necessary— and x ee 
én, It could even be said that the famous ideas o o RA 
no ent were fostered because people lived in a time w mee 
ad longer fashionable to be a courtier or a hero, k j: ns eee 
Onto be “tolerant” or “anti-enthusiastic, or n a aN 
i. here treat of this aspect in the requisite etail, 
goin again, it is not our task to write e al 7 
whes indications were necessary in me zsh pet 
re ale following pages ei ee e : ee i we dette 
in sh o a reality that includes tor de iaa ae 
Short, with “mental styles” in which modes © 


gies į 
i iterpenetrate almost completely. jnmental traits of 
is what took place with one > the funda 
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the period—‘rationalism.” Cassirer has very rightly laar 
that when the eighteenth century wanted to designate R EE 
nal intellectual force which guides the discovery ome 
termination of truth,” it used the noun reason. But Éi ef ‘he 
a concept whose content changes with changing de oat 
seventeenth century—especially through the voice of i nae 
philosophers—understood it as a body of principles. ue oe 
eenth understood it as a series of results. Hence in i 
century “phenomena” were “the data, and principles e = pa 
of investigation,” whereas in the seventeenth the data par ot 
lence, the basic points of departure, were principles. om g: 
clusion is obvious. In the eighteenth century “reason Ka TE 
longer designate the “innate ideas” that were supposed 3 a 
deposited by God in the minds of men. “Reason” designated n 
method of acquisition of knowledge. Hence the agiten a 
century did not conceive of reason “as a sound body of ee 
edge, principles, and truths, but as a kind of energy, a ee = 
which is fully comprehensible only in its agency and effe ie 
All this is very true. But Cassirer, who saw with such rae y 
the difference between the conception of reason prevailing in 


e 
conception of reason fostered by thi 


of 
proved unsatisfactory for most 
the intellectuals of the ei 

static, it was in additi 


es 

SY were held to be masters: the mane 

ment of nature. It is an enthronement clearly different from e 
one that took place at various times during the Renaissance 


period, when « = 
principle”) nip tae nature” designated the physis (or “basic 
universe” in the sense of the ancients rather than the “material 
almost all me sense of the moderns. In this enthronem 
alike. “Look n: agreed—lovers of novelty and haters of ae k 
Phlets dealin m the wilderness of forgotten books and = 
ments, daski with religion and morality; interminable a 
conclusions ka opinions, different and seemingly irreconcilable 
Sialists of Posi wil find, and yet strangely enough controver- 
eign arbiter T pea unite in calling upon nature as the sover- 
book on ie a their quarrels.” So wrote Carl A. Becker in his 
Ophers. Allm eavenly City of the eighteenth-century philos- 
nature; the o a of the period, then, recognized the authority of 
Becker, “the nly thing in which they differed was, according to 
firmed a ee of its authority,” as to whether it merely con- 
tion.” A le ouy supplanted “the authority of the old revela- 
we think less ae difference than it appears, however, if 
ested, o k ideas than of the way in which ideas are mani- 
the men oF e whatever philosophic system they proposed, 
aS Points of ri eighteenth century took this world and nature 
s world Aces rier? They could think what they would of 
Permanent e d f that they were not mere visitors, but 
ete of it. 
we find the master key that may serve to unlock the door 


Of ei 
ghteent 5 ; 
h-century ideology. It was not even requisite that 
reach the above con- 


Man : 
cu. ve in the eighteenth century should 
Sary to adh order to live in a certain way, it is not always neces- 
Possible to m to: a particular philosophic system. It is quite 
accordance o eaK sincerely in favor of certain ideas and to live in 
Or examp] with some other, very different ideas. Let us examine, 
Sen. Al] = the idea of death, so subtly studied by Groethuy- 
sible that en recognize that they must die. How, then, is it pos- 
World a some—and they were alr sider this 
18 not the. ermanent residence? First, i 
ahs as realizing it. Even as € 
aa period down to the six 
die pancy was frequent. Many acted 
ma very ; or, what comes to the same, as i 
Present adeten future. But the id 
cipal e n them; all religious ceremonies, into which the prin- 
Vents of life entered, emphasized it is could even 
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produce a “familiarity” with death that today we se aoa 
certing. Nothing could be more different, then, from w =. a S 
place in our time, in which the idea of death is disguised an i 
some countries even suppressed. Secondly, because, even wi ; 
the idea of death constantly in mind, there were various ways 
in which the void caused by not thinking of it as an impending 
event could be filled. “I shall die, but my children will continue 
me.” Or: “They will not only continue me, they will inherit 
my work, my enterprise.” If one did not think of or believe in 
one’s own enterprise, other elements were there to replace it— 
pride in one’s estate, in the national community, perhaps in man- 
kind. In thought, or at least in action, the links with the trans- 
mundane, the transcendent, were everywhere cut. There were, 
of course, exceptions. Within Catholicism the Jansenists con- 
stantly emphasized the memento mori. There were similar mani- 


festations in the other Christi 
freethinkers, 


them—the Jes 
for prosperity 
the libertines, 
the soundness 
men there we 
ers of econo; 
dustrial ent 
“this-world 


an Churches, even among some 
But very soon the great coalitions armed against 
uits, heedful of the world; the bourgeoisie, hungry 
; the aristocrats, intent on preserving their honors; 
deists, and atheists, wanting once again to prove 
of the old Lucretian ideas. Side by side with these 
re some austere, somber people—Puritans, defend- 
mic freedom, directors of great commercial and in- 
erprises. Why these too? Because in order to become 
ly” it is not necessary to be a lover of life, a sensual, 
unprejudiced, human being. This world and this life have 


many aspects; among them we can mention those emphasized 
by the “austere” of the 


period—hard work, sobriety, a sense of 
duty, a rigid pietism. : 

Now, the truly representative type of the eighteenth century 
was the man who not only acted and thought in a “this-worldly 
way, but who, in addition, frequéntly gave the key-note for the 
period: the “philosopher.” Following established usage, “philos- 
ophers” (in quotation marks) designate the men of the eighteenth 


century who sought to establish the City of God on this earth. 
The city of God, or the 


F city of men? Both—for it was to be 
the city of God among men. For all men? Here lies a great 
problem. In principle, this “city of God” was supposed to be 


built for all men. When Voltaire, Rousseau, D’Alembert, William 
Butler, Adam Smith, or Lessing speak of human beings, they do 
not make exceptions. They assume that all men are born 
equal. All men are equal in two respects: in their ultimate good- 
ness, once they were freed from the bonds of false traditions (or, 
as in Rousseau, of civilization itself), and in their incurable im- 
becility. Many of the pages written by the “philosophers” could 
be brought together under the title of a book published at the 
end of the First World War: Man is Good. But as many more 
could stand under the title that has been given to another book: 
Man, the Imbecile. Man seems, then, to have two natures. In 
fact, he has only one. For various reasons, never made clear by 
the “philosophers,” the “true reality” of man has always been 
hidden, eclipsed, perverted by other men. Hence the peculiar 
impression produced by human history: it is a conglomeration 
of stupidities, which we do not know whether to take comically 
or tragically. Probably in both ways, for history seems to be a 
tragicomedy. In what, then, is the city of God on earth to con- 
sist? In the better among men working to dissipate the surround- 
ing darkness, These better men are the enemies of superstition, 
the enlightened. But enlightenment alone is not a sufficient con- 
dition for the betterment of the human race. Enlightenment must 
be backed by strength. Hence the famous theory of “enlightened 
despotism,” which, with dozens of variations, dominated the 
thinking of the “philosophers,” the scholars, the “free men” of 
the eighteenth century. Hence, although they talked of “men,” 
the partisans of Enlightenment were thinking of “some’—and, 
Of course, “enough’—men. These select individuals, able to 
understand the importance of literature, but above all of the 
Sciences and the mechanical arts, were the salt—better, the axis 
—of history, Without their intervention, history would be noth- 
ing but a pitiful succession of villainies. The cream of society, 

en, was the nucleus of the powerful who were willing to be- 
Come enlightened, and the whole body of the enlightened, who 
Were actually under the orders of the powerful but who claimed 
to serve the rest of mankind. If one of the most significant ele- 
Ments in a period is the idea held in it about who is the “best 
Tuler,” the eighteenth century is fertile in instruction. It was a 
Century that disliked gradations, that delighted in dilemmas. 
One was either for “light” or against it. In the former case, even 
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tyranny could be forgiven. In the latter case, not the lordliest 
of gestures, not the most densely branched genealogical tree, 
could make up for it. 

But is not this analysis going too far? After all, not every man 
of the Enlightenment swore by the despots. Some preferred to 
find solutions that did not depend on the changing humor of a 
few men. Side by side with the “despotic” tendencies, flowed 
the “liberal.” These consisted in advocating an increased flex- 
ibility in human society. Here we have the thesis of the “bal- 
ance between forces.” This thesis was an expression of the “spirit 
of the laws”; better, of the “spirit of society.” Its ideal was Eng- 
land; its leading representative, Montesquieu. This thesis is not 
negligible. When in the nineteenth century many men once more 
set about the eternal task of finding a solution, the balance doc- 
trine—even among those who rejected it—proved to be 4 
permanent obsession. Thus, the eighteenth century forged 
many of the mental instruments with which the best minds 0 
the following century labored to remake society. The one, an 


the essential, difference lay in the fact that during the nineteenth 
century the aforementioned problems no longer arose only fOr 
the many’— 


those whose position Ja ility an 
« a” y between nobility 4 
es —but for all. If some did not think so, revolutions— 
a eir consequences—undertook to disabuse them. But this 
act again confirms that the new raison @étre for reality proved 


impotent at the very moment that i . 
t late 
ines it was first clearly formu 


n eason elaborated by the “few” did not suffice 
for the “many”; the latter had to distort it in order to fit the new 


oe a earth with no soci 
‘wou } 
es pe loved men, despite themselves.” It was no mere 

magination that caused Young and Cadalso to write 


their somber and meditative Nights. The growing “dislocation” 
expressed itself as an “inexplicable” uneasiness. And the three 
great historical events to which we shall refer at the beginning 
of the next chapter were the signal that the great modern sym- 


Phony was about to enter upon its last and most grandiose move- 
ment. 


The knot that the men of the Enlightenment had tied with 
such ardor took in only a part of society. But worse than that, it 
eft out a considerable part of the century's ideas. Even in this 
respect they stopped half way. Men as different as Hume, Kant, 
and Robespierre undertook to point out the omissions of the 
Enlightenment period, not because they were all extremists (no 
One was ever more cautious, moderate, and intent on keeping his 
alance than Kant), but because they were at one in a stern con- 
viction against which the pointed, ironic weapon of eighteenth- 
Century optimism shattered to bits. Robespierre said that the 
ncyclopaedists disregarded the rights of the people—they had 
Prepared the Revolution, but that was all. Hume, with his acute, 
1Y, disillusioned mind, showed that not only the concept of 
reason elaborated during the seventeenth century, but also the 
One fostered by the eighteenth-century philosophers was full of 
“ws. Kant wrote that severe criticism was the sign of pro- 
foung thought, that “our age is the age of criticism, to which 
everything must submit.” Everything. Nothing was to escape it 
1 neither “religion because of its sanctity,” nor “law-giving 
“cause of its majesty.” Half measures were an illusion that cost 
early, Perhaps a time would come when reason should step 
ack “to yield precedence to faith.” But such a moment must 
pot come at the beginning but at the end, when the traditional 
— Would become postulates of “practical reason” instead of 
“28 the results of unsupported speculation. 
us the cycle begun Sa the philosophers of the pe 
st seemed to have reached its close. And indeed J 
ages of the crisis were two aspects of a single phase. Henc 2 
is Tence between the crisis of “all” and the crisis of the mar 
8reater than the difference between the latter and the E 
e “few.” This is true not only in respect to social ama 
a also in respect to intellectual assumptions. The crises r Co 
tone and of the “many” could still be described in ee a 
mula “growth of rationalism.” We can scarcely ‘co 


Ce 
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ieth-cen- 
apply the same formula to the imio msadda p = 
i i s always in the West, na 
ae a Seedy fuadatfons had a diferent a pi 
a these foundations was the idea of evolutionism. i a aeoo 
“evolution” meant at the beginning “the ae IT 
But very soon Reason itself was regarded as a cae Man 
portant, but not unique—in a great evolutionary 5 Holy Alle 
new things began when the “ancien régime’ fell. 5 ae em. 
ance could not hold them back. To a certain ee a agit 
ally happened was the very opposite—the great se Te F ihe 
the ideals of the Enlightenment opened the dikes tha 6 oat 
flood of a new world. In the midst of the post-Napoleoni me 
tionary peace, European and American life, economy, 


p to the 
ideology set out on the great flight that carried them to 
threshold of contemporary society, 
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10. The Crisis of “All” 


The crisis of “all,” our crisis—Geographical and social 
expansion of the West—Acceleration in history—The 
nineteenth century, prelude to contemporary society. 

The three great Revolutions and their aftereffects.— 
Preponderant role of the Industrial Revolution.—Nation- 
alism and its meaning.—Nationalism and social structure. 
-European and extra-European nationalism.—Coloniza- 
tion and its consequences.—The recoil of colonization on 
the colonizing countries. 

The reflection of the crisis in ideologies.—Ideology and 
Power.—The “century of the bourgeoisie.”—Bourgeoisie 
and proletariat in the nineteenth century. 

The great historical theses.-Pessimism and optimism. 


Justification of the past: Hegel and Spencer.Statism 


and individualism. 


he “social question,” problem of the century- 
Society._Material technique and human technique. 
nik i problem of equality—The two consequen a 

wralism.—Equality and the “struggle for existence. > 
S © Proposed solutions.—Once again, “many” and “all. 
t “ason and the human masses.-The ambivalence of 

© revolt of the masses.”—Incorporation of the masses, 


m dynamism of the West.—Necessity for a new adjust- 
ent, 


-Science 
and 
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a Mg roblems 
TEES SE: easy Gee, nee cde int clarity 
of contemporary society. It is only for the s; ; 
that we shall treat the two subjects suparata ha without its 
For contemporary society would tiara ae the product 
immediate historical background. This in its um et eae 
of the entire modern Western development, w reba a shat 
described in the foregoing chapters. In them, we a vd ei 
the West was “unfolding” in two senses: on the a etait 
its geographical expansion; on the other, with its social, Ar pus 
and political expansion. New territories and new mes mng 
were one by one incorporated into a world that in the Ea ady 
had only been the dream of a few minority groups. eased 
this incorporation could not have taken place iom rie 
some stain on the purity of such dreams, This fact must be S io 
without mournful backward glances. The one thing we ene 
know is whether the greater size of the new historical pic by 
will not shatter the old frame; whether the rise of the roger 
distorting the “projects” of the minorities, will not finally peste: 
them. We have every hope that this will not occur. The pro ‘ae 
so far described did not seem to have taken us too far from he 
original bases. But there appears to be a big “jump pn oat 
Western world of the end of the eighteenth century, still a a 
entirely concentrated in Europe, to the world of today, ween 
that the least Pressure at any point of the globe has vio be 
repercussions all over the planet. We are witnessing an extrem 


ry: 
ary acceleration. The Process filled the entire nineteenth century 
That century, th 


en, prefigures many of the present-day attitudes 
and ideas. the 
Three great historical events mark the transition from- ea 
second to the third and last stage of the crisis: the Americ? = 
Revolution, the French Revolution, and the Industrial Revolu nis 
With each of them we include its aftereffects. With the om 
that is, we include the formation of a new economically pow® 
ful State which cle 


T 
ared, sowed, and settled the lands that Ea 
linked the West of Europe to the F ar East. With the seco 


we include the Napoleonic wars and their impact on Europe 
and on Latin America. With the third—the most pregnant with 
Sa ges include the increasing application of tech- 
sald to mass industrial production. The interplay between the 
e processes confirms a fact that we have constantly em- 
Phasized: the fact that social, political, and economic factors 
must always be taken into account together with intellectual or 
tüs] factors. If we dwell on the Industrial Revolution, how- 
a it is because, under the conditions created in the West, 
Sages development has exerted constantly in- 
We Ak pressures, The detonator has been technique, and so 
‘el Presently discuss the problem of technique at some 
sible wi But since technique in its turn would be incomprehen- 
e P pies the development of modern natural science, it may 
“tap that the great transformations in modera society have 
um possible by virtue of one of the greatest creations of the 
Baia, mind, a creation that came out of the intellectual climate 
that ris ed in the first modern centuries. It is common knowledge 
= heigl technique at least half of our society would be a 
i. if not destroyed), and that the paralysis would affect r 
Proce Pment of ideas no less than it would economic and socia 
and ie But it is equally true that without both an econ 
ipo intellectual foundation, technical evolution wou op 
tail, sible. Human history is an immense animal gnawing on i 


oe. the preceding chapters, we shall be sparing be 
Breat orical facts, But we cannot help mentioning two ms: 
fons nationalism and colonization. By the first, a 
Pean nd not only certain struggles between the oi pe 
hese States, but also the participation of great masses of me’ a 

a struggles. From the wars of the sixteenth century to 
nt Oleonic wars, armies constantly increased their manpower. 
; Only from the end of the eighteenth century were there true 


aring of references 


Natj ; 
ilies armies. The changes introduced by the new type of te 
need hardly be stressed; not only did mercenaries prove ? 

° A troops began to reac 


“Quate, b : ; 
ona ate, but the services required by the : 
Hie erable proportions. Now, war was only one apia aii 
in pment of nationalism. Another aspect was g E k 

and “solidification” of some great powers. We will not say» 
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with a French General, that, “after intense Aap r x 
has crystallized.” The last decades above all have s a - 
such “crystallizations” amount to. But we will ge a eh 
to the beginning of the Second World War, universal hi ~~ 
seemed to be ruled by the mutual conflicts among a few 7 z3 
European powers, and the intervention—which for a time sti r 2 
peared to be only occasional—of Russia and the United Sta : 
This was due to the fact that it was primarily in the noe 
countries that the highest point was reached both in national 
ism” and in the intervention of practically the entire populator 
in military conflicts—or in the armed peace that preceded a 
followed them. As usual, the end of one evolution coincides wi : 
the beginning of another. Never was there so much nationalism; 
yet never was there such a strong desire to change the native tra- 
dition for an extraneous one. This paradoxical attitude was 
shared by great and small powers alike; both exalted what they 
at the same time destroyed. But this process interests us only m 
so far as it brings out one of the chief conditions of nanona m, 
its close relation to social movements and to the resulting politica 
consciousness of great masses of men. Thus the nationalism to 
which we refer plays above all a social and political role; it is & 
movement that emerges whenever, in a given geographical area, 
vast multitudes t: 


ake part in public life. The meaning of “nation- 
alism” in our context 


: fs istorical 
is therefore not merely “the et 
development of a nation.” For “nation” is an ambiguous word; 
what it meant in the seve: 


nteenth century has not too much in 


too we have a social process—so closely 
connected with political developménts that often we do not know 
which causes which. Possi 


Thus contemporary extra-European nationalism is a repetition, 
under different circumstances, of the very process that developed 
in Europe during the nineteenth century. Technical progress con- 
tributes to the spread of certain attitudes and ideologies, which, 
starting from Europe, have served outside of Europe to return 
the blow with the same arms. The recoil has taken place in vari- 
ous ways. In Japan there has seemed to be an adaptation to 
modern techniques without any great change in the traditional 
structure of the old Empire. Elsewhere—as in China—the recoil 
has seemed to set off a far-reaching revolutionary process. Yet 
the unexpected may still happen—Japan may have felt its tra- 
ditional structure shaken more than it appears to have been, and 
the wrench that China has given to the immense carapace of its 
traditions may, among other consequences, have that of reviving 
the most living of them. In any case, the shock from the West has 
not been in vain. We shall return to this subject in our final chap- 
ter. We must now describe another fundamental fact of the 
Period—colonization. 

The term “colonization” designates a great many different 
Phenomena. For our purpose the most important among them is 
European establishment in very different and sometimes very dis- 
tant territories. Spain and Portugal had opened the way. But 
here we must be on our guard; the Hispano-Portuguese coloniza- 
tion, which circumnavigated the globe, was of a very different 
nature from that which began approximately with the British oc- 
Cupation of India. Hispano-Portuguese colonization was not 
Only a result of an economic or economico-military enterprises it 
Was also the unfolding of a military-political and politico-religious 
Plan. We must, then, exclude it from our picture, just as, for other 
reasons, we tis exclude the settling of North America. Hence 
We differ from those who see in the present influence of America 
on Europe the reflux of an earlier flux, a kind of counterblow. 


at we call “the Western world,” then, includes America also, 
Especially those parts of it wilich have most completely assimi- 
vilization. For similar reasons, 


lated the forms of European ci 

European Russia cannot be considered as an entirely extra-Euro- 

Pean area. If the idea that European Russia is completely un- 
it is because it is believed 


uropean seems plausible at times, é t is | 
Russia’s extra-European enterprises—chiefly Siberia—have 
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; we 
arried Russia too far from its modern European orbit. bee his 
an emphasize then is that nineteenth-century Hara kAd 
volved in the prosecution of a colonial expansion b adei 
ready begun in the eighteenth but which was on A nate 
systematized and rationalized in the nineteenth. Int e NA 
this expansion the European powers succeeded in TA nes 
almost every littoral of the globe. The coasts of the y nee 
ceived the impact of new ways of life and of new we a ae 
From the economic point of view, the main cause of t ns poe 
sion was the necessity, basic for every highly industrialize A at 
of obtaining raw materials. But in addition questions of wi ia 
. Strategy, of cultural penetration, of political prestige we: Pah, 
volved. The old Oriental empires were penetrated; areas “imos? 
like the Arabic world, were living in lethargy after having a outs 
Overrun Europe, were shaken to their foundations, Extra oi 
torial rights were established, as in China. New waves of ee 
ity flowed to places Practically uninhabited before, as in Si i 
Without colonization, then, the new stage of the modern w ie 
would be unintelligible. It would be even more so at the pee 
arly realize that European questions—w. 


š the 
ago completely absorbed the attention of 

—must alwa: 
world questions, W 


vanished; with the loss of its political and economic aaj 
has nothing left but a vague ‘cultural’ influence.” History ta oa 
many turns, and there is reason to think that if technique © 
change the Strategic si 

from the Point of vi 


which are e . 
ever ead ring the whirlpool of industrial revolution with 
a the new -e aul of them must make their plans in he 
£ e process of col ituation. Here we have one of the results of 
acts of the olonization. Hence it is one of the funda š 
crisis. period, one of the essential elem k n enert 
This crisis i e 
schema, it shocltt be again, the crisis of “all.” According to our 
tions of the përiod e reflected in some of the intellectual produc- 
€nment to its jon . The particular solution given by the Enlight- 
e problems th 3 problems was obviously inadequate to solve 
bourgeoisie su at soon arose all over Europe and America The 
into an mts in fitting itself more or less comfortab! 
Spiritual fon rigid frame. But the resulting social ae 
Period, was Sam like all those reached during the modern 
aad new human arious. New disequilibriums soon appeared. 
cently tian groups emerged into public light. Second, the 
Perience ee and assimilated social classes began to €x- 
in a new fics es Samp that come to one who, having 
oe Rist pay a.) ne sets about enlarging and improving 
= 8 of “Jacobinism” sequilibrium showed itself in the various 
nd the “bourge ism that—not in France only—went far be- 
RA getting T of positions.” The “Jacobins” were not satisfied 
cial and cal economic bondage; they wanted to destroy 
rium was refl 3 bondage as well. The second type of disequi- 
Te of Society ected in the thought of “Romanticism.” The pic- 
out eaten Bite = = world painted by the eighteenth-century 
È roo “bright.” pi espite Rousseau’s crude brushstrokes, come 
fs atisfaction ; t first this picture had produced an impression 
al, and in T and even of enthusiasm. i 
a °° much Ij e modern age a bestia cupi 
~Dstant cha: ght, like too much shadow, 
ion oa. Now, the new historica. 

oC nomic ip by the bourgeoisie. Continuing his conquest 
the S indicated social power. the bourgeois fulfilled the condi- 
UEht; to by Groethuysen—to impose forms of life upin 
Nee the Thiers even thought to attain one’s own ends. 
ponte ae tea was at once more and less radical-minded 
Nt of vie sophers of the Enlightenment. From the intellectual 
w, he was often timid. It was better to seem to con- 


dissima rerum 1 
wearies him. He loves 


] developments were set 


= Eco, 
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form to tradition; after all, the aristocracy still a peg ea 
reins of power all over Europe and could pull har ct PE 
But from the point of view of social life, the bourgeo bang? 
much less; he clearly understood that he could already 7 Sere 
views through action, although for the moment he was = ae 
on the side of thought. Thus if in the end he recognized a ie 
ideology in the thought of the Enlightenment, it was only 


cause that thought had come to be accepted by many as the 
“spirit of the century.” 

Thus a process set in 
law. 


thought of 
the coincidence must be tem; 


also been ‘incorporated’—are able to re-stabilize the situation, K 
much the better, After all, it is we who in fact hold the reins: 
Sometimes at the top of his eo 

He was not only the oS 
»” the “incipient industrialist.” The € 


secretly, 
thought the “bourgeois,” 


the “peasant grown rich 


lutions have not taken place for nothing. There is no way of turn- 
ing the stream back into its old channel. The one thing that must 
be done is to keep it from overflowing.” We are not simply piling 
up metaphors. Many historians today recognize that without the 
period of peace inaugurated by the Holy Alliance—politically 
reactionary and “ancien régime” though it was—the economic ev- 
Saag of the Western world would have been greatly hindered. 
i this evolution continued in favor of the new classes that had 
c Nee ged to power and influence, and of the men who joined these 
produ. S served them. Thus the nineteenth century continues to 
Was ihe the impression that, even more than the eighteenth, it 
State ve great century of the bourgeoisie. But no sooner do we 
teenth is formula than we realize its one-sidedness. For the nine- 
“Get mimes was not only the century in which the soja 
Slower, G rang far and wide, but also the century menia ; 
een ‘Workers of all countries, unite!” “Jacobinism ha Si 
wa a momentary eruption. As usual, the “pure” were swep 
n But under the flotsam from the shipwreck, the tide rose. 
Tose to such a height that, from the third decade of the cen- 
in ont distinguish between bourgeois reactionaries a 
contine., progressives. The confusion occurred on the wakes 
Brou pand in many parts of America—simply p a 
CERI md intermingled. In England, it was pegau a ar 
ical m een separate; as has often been remarked, Bad K mi 
s ne aeration produced revolutions V ithout upheava X ee 
and m er and newer groups rose to public life, it hoest a 
ere Ore difficult to determine which side each was a al hes 
Must really sides? We are describing the crisis of all.” All, si 
take part in it and undergo its assaults. When we turn 


anes 
more oe to the Industrial Revolution, this bai i 
“ Obvious. Th introduced usually react © | 

ô e changes py different positions; 


Sses” and aa _ i 
e on the “workers.” They occ 
hes ey would annihilate each other. But they live ae 
the pols when a storm breaks loose, it makes no eee: ‘duals; 
Some ginning, the upheavals affected only a few m a 4 
Big ell, others took their places, but the classes pr pi, P 
one ses themselves entered the struggle. At ge out 
Or another appeared to hold power. But this soon 


a 
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had 
be illusion. As at the end of the ancient net mate a 
k med to belong to everyone and to no one. It had s 
Devé no face, which is why it tried so hard to show T ae 
But let us not anticipate; the last lines — nt ot 
twentieth century—better, to the last three decac ate pe 
were still describing a moment when none of all this : n itattak 
perceptible. A storm of progressivism was still abron n eget 
men’s hearts. To be accurate, we should say that this ier oun 
to blow strongly only from the third or fourth Liew 3 pene 
century. Until then, there had been too much instabili pi oa 
much hope. From the French Revolution to the defeat ane 
leon, the European world had been under unremitting ene 
Then, for a number of years, threatening winds grein gei 
after reaction, to strangle freedom or to proclaim it. As if thi 


N Jution 
not enough, the first consequences of the Industrial a 
in England gave no great cause for rejoicing, Such conseq 
seemed disastrous—t 


n 
he exploitation of human labor reached u 
thinkable proportion. 

machine that was t 
Yet the storm gra 
a golden age op 
the future—some 
hope of a golde 
had reached por 
increasingly co; 
depended on th 
these must, the 


is frequent in hi 
story: i 
> progressives ee n ack With respect to 
at which, i 5 s pertorme: , th i imi 
med in mis rs eighteenth century, pecs: A 
ormed a functio o the followers of Reason. But the : Is a 
mism was a = of escape—like Stoicism, metaph one pa 
Perin Ës Gee of withdrawal adopted by shai mi nas 
oe color. This ome historical pictures cannot be painted vith 
> ietzsche, who, bey has nothing in common with that of 
= ed many of ou gh he wrote in the nineteenth century, antic- 
aaa optimism ra Own fears and anxieties. Thus nineteent h- 
: ome that looked m fer framed between two pessimisms 
Talea sias Bakar om the past, another that looked toward 
soa hope of eight he two, hope flourished. It was not the 
die on: the dealar eenth-century progressivism; not the hope 
F aia lay in TE su that all men are born equal, but the 
a Was, then. a el in what concrete ways men could become 
re their iope E ope founded on sound possi 
AA 3 economic erpinen others on an increasing 
re on elimi ty and sufferin should 
à volutionary vate others on the rise and a ee of the 
oy and es peciall increasingly incarnated in the dispossesse 

- : the bulk of =a in the working classes. In one way or an- 
ous fl Garth stern humanity jumped a horse that had its 
of co no longer ap i second decade of our century, when pessi- 
penp e —when te as a form of withdrawal but as @ form 
ie auer E ead of the metaphysical pessimism of Scho- 
BIC pessimi esolate pessimism of Nietzsche, prevailed the 

enth steadily inore ak Sponge 
inhapsi85m, ee numbers and with steadily increasing 
-abitants of in humanity got aboard the s The 
the West might have different an 


Mtere 

Sts 

a sop nw’? Dut all 

l took part in public life. Hence if 


ution, it 

a ential be for all. This the leading intellectual figures 

dont, ever we ma erstood quite’well. The first of them was Hegel. 

Sore t that, in hi y think of him as a metaphysician, there is litte 

all ones tach is meditations on history, he put his finger on Very 
f history eae society. He undertook to explain history 

Ign een Good ut not in the manner of Voltaire, as & struggle 

and Evil, Enlightenment and Ignorance. 


Orance play d 
ed thei 
eir roles too; they Were necessary © 


ame vehicle. 
d even contrary 


there was to be 
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for evolution, stages in the great march; and that not in the man- 
ner of Vico, as a repetition of the same cycles. Of course, Hegel 
was no radical innovator. He was preceded—and accompanied 
—by many “Romantics” (a Herder, a Fichte, a Friedrich Schle- 
gel) as well as by those who, like Goethe, tried, in Nietzsche's 
words, to “overcome the Eighteenth Century,” whose aspiration 
was to “totality,” to “complete freedom” of spirit. It is true that 
many Christian philosophers had also contributed to outlining a 
great philosophy of history. But although this philosophy still 
remained in force, it was in force in a very peculiar way—as a 
conception that had to fit into the frame of a great evolutionist 
scheme. Thus Hegel’s Philosophy of history closed a whole 
period. The philosopher himself believed that he had closed it 
for good and all; history was supposed by him to have come to 
a standstill from the moment when a system—his own system— 
had appeared which accounted for history entirely, The fact that 
this assumption proved to be an illusion—history not only did 
not come to a standstill, but seemed to be going on at top speed 
—did not prevent its being recognized that, in some respects, 
Hegel's vision of history was singularly penetrating. One of the 
nineteenth-century thinkers whose influence has persisted longest, 
Marx, was intellectually rooted in the soil of Hegelianism. It will 


be said that we are presenting only one side of the intellectual 
picture of the past centu 


tion to it, there was ano 
itself—the “liberal,” 
chief exponent was 


orian England, where the Industrial 
ted its first great cycle, and where; 
too, the bases had been laid for what appeared to be the relent- 


sophieal doctrines which were formulated in various continental 
countries and which oscillated between these two. Among them 
were doctrinaire liberalism, the reformulation of traditionalism, 
and politico-religious positivism. Nevertheless, when we look at 
them from a sufficient distance, we see that they were all solutions 
for the same problem. It was a different problem from that raised 
by the eighteenth-century philosophers, and therefore had to be 
attacked with different intellectual weapons. Hence whatever 
the solution proposed—from extreme liberal individualism, even 
bordering on anarchism, to complete statism—the same data 
were taken into account and the solution was to apply to all men. 
Even the intermediate solutions—such as that of doctrinaire lib- 
eralism—which seemed to be constructed for certain groups, were 
based on the underlying conviction that through these groups 
society could be stabilized completely. For, of course, it was 
again the stabilization of society which was sought—some way of 


an excessive and dangerous qat A aA — 
modus vivendi, After the ephemeral “stability peop sondi 
ments of the “ancien régime,” society had once aga he ea 
But it could not remain open indefinitely, pei ‘a dissolu- 
tio maximum opening would coincide With its complete A 
ies hi must,” then, close. When? How? In these pe ”. for 
e “io axis of the problem—the famous soal NE, 
cenn S it was the entire human problem—of the : 
: , ich shoul 
hay “ny things revolve around it. Science itself, ea y 
hag Seemed inalterable and aloof from such questore tes in 
Scie its appearance. For men see very dieren teenth cen- 
nenin different periods. The people ot ihe ns had prac- 
ticg Saw above all its theoretical structure. ele oe evelope 
Out 2PPlications of great scope, and saena Pee fundamen- 
tall, , P'actice, modern science was then regar TE has been said 
at ^ Pure, “disinterested,” theoretical activity. rs ‘the lives of 
The ie Purity did not prevent it from influenc a changed 
the : the Copernican theory, historians of ae : selves as the 
center ge of the world; men ceased to regard A e 
Mechs, of the universe; the idea of infinity hani 
to the 15M relegated the ideas of finality. | v. 
that à umber room, But as a point of fact it a W: 
anged the world of men, but the way ? 
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and interpreted them. With the same ideas, men can create very 
different “images of the world.” If already in the seventeenth 
century modern Western life was inseparable from science, this 
was not due only to science. For science itself was possible only 
because of “modern life.” Now, unlike the preceding centuries, 
the nineteenth thought of science—even of the “purest” and most 
“disinterested” kind—in intimate relation to society and its organi- 
zation. Science was asked to solve the “social problem.” Science 
was to organize the “city of men”—a different city, of course, from 
that of the eighteenth-century “philosophers.” For now it was not 
only a question of freedom versus tyranny, of light versus igno- 
rance. “All men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights.” True enough—but, 
where does that get us? What good are rights without the pos- 
sibility of exercising them? The pursuit of happiness is all very 
well, but the great problem is how to procure happiness. In addi- 
tion, some people began to wonder whether the problems of so- 
ciety could be solved by means of such glittering proclamations: 
There were even some writers, like Dostoevski, who conjecture 
that perhaps man did not want to be happy. But this type of con- 
jecture belongs rather to our century; it is one ingredient of its 
‘rrationalism” and one more proof that Dostoevski, like Nietzsche 


was a thinker ahead of his time. The bulk of the men during the 
nineteenth century did 


crete way of att 
could considera 


abundantly ie but which still lacked what our century has 
For here b 


and East, in city and country—only during the present century. 
However, there is little doubt that in the nineteenth century men 
already lived in a world very different from the world of their 
fathers. Already a technique which, contrary to the strictly “in- 
dividual-absolute” technique of the East, could be rapidly ap- 
plied to great masses of men, was beginning to make its presence 
felt. Much of the science of the last decades of the nineteenth 
century went into elaborating it. 

The first modern centuries had laid the foundations for the re- 
affirmation of a doctrine that, basically, was a sub-product of the 
Christian conception—the doctrine according to which all men 
are created equal. The difference is that, while in the Christian 
conception men’s equality is measured by their presence before 
God, in the modern conception it is also measured by a human 
or natural standard—men, it has been said, are equal before God, 
but also before society, before the universe. It was, then, the idea 
of an equality in this world which predominated in the modern 
age. The best minds of the nineteenth century set to work to 
provide scientific, and not only moral or religious, bases for this 
doctrine. Now, the systematic elaboration of the bases of “this- 
worldliness” led to disconcerting conclusions. To be sure, already 
in the sixteenth century, but especially in the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth, the majority of the solutions proposed by minorities 
and majorities were based on the concept of nature. Natural 
equity, natural law, natural religion—these are some of the mani- 
festations of the naturalistic thought of the period. But this “nat- 


uralism” ous, Wither it was a manifestation of the 
lhe ambigu feeling, or it resulted from 


traditional f religious 
modes of religi = 
the well-known claim to human autonomy A sae oe 
Modern peri -Jea of nature and the correspon - 
period. The idea of ne js fic 
\alistic conceptions drifted in this ambiguity for {tare eee on 
But the nineteenth century set itself to ae na fate 
in er grounds, It succeeded when it firmly ait mine ve ene 
t0 the science of living beings Darwinism (by » 


ideas 
a «we ideas rather than these 1 
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ee the course of its elaboration, a fact Peai. natural 
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—constituted the foundation of the human being. This wags? 
very startling discovery. Did it not sweep away all the politico- 
social ideas that had been laboriously worked out during the 
preceding centuries? Did not man now revert to the point at 
which his “natural history” had been “interrupted’”—and even 
“deflected”—by Christianity? There were many who thought 
so. Nietzsche was one of them. Seduced by the idea of the “po- 
tency of life,” he came to believe that this potency had been de- 
stroyed by the Christian spirit of humility, and that it could only 
be recovered by the affirmation of man’s basic “nature.” Now, 
this seemed to conflict with another great trend in modern 
thought, which we have called “liberalism.” But the conflict was 
not total. For, if political liberalism can escape from naturalism, 
a similar escape is almost impossible for economic liberalism un- 
derstood in its most radical sense as a perpetual, unwearying, and 
cruel “struggle for existence.” There are, of course, profoun' 
psychological motives for maintaining this last conception; when 
new fields are to be explored, the “pioneering spirit” is needed. 
But this spirit has often two great drawbacks; it exalts inequality 


for inequality’s sake and it forgets that a time arrives when it be- 
comes necess 


the whole of 
the moment 
of the last decades of the 


cided to prea 
brutality for i 


y? Yet from roughly 1830 to 1870 it 
adseen found. “Let us accept the 
the Enlightenment was naif; be- 
e ‘Many’ but not of ‘all.’ Yet some- 
Science can help us to find a solu- 
Ontemplation or a pure manipula- 
e existence of an intimate relatio” 
ture and the organization of huma® 


society. In this way all—at least the ‘all’ of the West—can adopt 
new forms of life and thought which are the culmination of a 
very long process, since all earlier evolution has been only a prep- 
aration for the present moment. We are not, like the Romanti- 
cists, trying to put the clock back; we are simply explaining 
what has happened. Every period plays its role in history; the 
role of our period consists in bringing together the various threads 
of Western history and weaving them into a strong fabric that 
can protect us against future storms.” 

So thought many. It was not only a solution; it was a series of 
solutions, All of them presented a considerable advantage—a 
great part of the members of the Western community were given 
a place in them. Then too, in their moderate forms they did not 
exclude earlier traditions, for those who wished to cling to them; 
after all, tradition has a strange knack of finding the right open- 
ing and introducing itself into the new forms of life and thought 
that at first had seemed to shun tradition. In this sense, these 
solutions accomplished the end proposed. Some of the essential 
modes of Western life were enlarged to the point where they 
could take in not only the “few” or the “many,” but “all’—or “al- 
most all.” To be sure, they had to be somewhat distorted in the 
process, But there was always the consolation that the distortion 
would be only temporary. And indeed, down to the present, it 
has been so. But the problem that faces our period is more seri- 
ous, for now it is not a matter of Western assimilation but of 
“planetary” integration. 

Here there is no final answer; there is only a hope. Indeed, the 
great masses debase and vulgarize everything; their rise to public 
life often looks more like the “vertical invasion of the barbarians” 
of which Ortega y Gasset spoke than like a genuine incorpora- 
tion. But we must not become discouraged too quickly and 
conclude that nothing can be done for “man,” for when he con- 
gregates with his fellows in great numbers he becomes vulgar or 
brutal. Bitter as our experienc2s in this field have been up to 
now, it should not be forgotten that they are limited in scope and 
that, in any case, it is not sensible to sever oneself from the ma- 
jority when the questions that must be confronted concern the 
Majority. We must courageously face the dangers implicit in any 
great process of incorporation. Otherwise no real incorporation 
will take place. This courage can easily be coupled with hope. 
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For the history of the modern age has shown that incorporation 
is feasible and that, once the first dangerous moments have been 
got through—those in which everything seems to sink into degra- 
dation, into a downward leveling—there is an increased enrich- 
ment of human society. These warnings are especially pertinent 
to the present moment, and should properly appear in the next 
chapter. But since these problems arose in most serious form for 
the West already in the nineteenth century, we may be forgiven 
this anticipation. 

An example will clarify our thought in this connection. To 
combat illiteracy seems, at first sight, to invite a cheapening of 
culture. Once the majority can read, people say, they fling them- 
selves voraciously on all kinds of literary garbage, and, as if that 
were not enough, allow themselves to be swayed by all kinds of 
propaganda. In the end, they may even break the heads of those 
who were “naif” enough to propose such a wild idea. They may» 
indeed. But there is another side in our picture—by learning tO 
read, people will enjoy possibilities previously denied to them. 
Hence it would be unjust, in the name of a reality that may be 
transitory, to abolish the possibility of a genuine betterment © 
human society, All human problems have the form of a two- 
edged sword. We must see to it that only the better edge cuts 
into the future, This seemed to be actually happening for West- 
ern society in the last years of the past century. It confirmed the 
persistence of that peculiar characteristic of our society which We 
have called “dynamism,” To this characteristic we should ad 
another, already defined by Guizot—the fact that the tendency 
to unity in Western civilization has never been detrimental to it 
variety. But as soon as this conviction was reached, the same 
© often mentioned repeated re 
en attained er than 
bth the in which it was observed, a en tee which, 
i 4 i ea vigor and clarity, divided the past century pe 
that i nsisted in two facts, The first was the consciousnes 

at it was by no means certain that all men had been incorP?- 
rated into the essential modes of Western civilization, and that 
sco ig new adjustments were necessary. As a consequence % 
such a consciousness a new wave of pessimism broke, this tim? 


of pessimism over reason, learning, and science. It was the signal 
for the appearance of innumerable lamentations over the “bank- 
ruptcy of science,” the “breakdown of culture.” A major event, 
the First World War, marked the dividing line chronologically. 
The second fact was the “new awakening” of the East, symbo- 
lized by the Chinese revolution of 1911, to which we might add 
another “awakening,” that symbolized by the Mexican revolu- 
tion of 1910. New voices, then, entered the symphony; so it is not 
at all surprising that the orchestra suddenly seemed out of tune, 
and that a huge, terrifying, irresistible wave suddenly broke— 
this time not over Europe and America or the more or less West- 
ernized areas of the world, but over the entire planet. 

But the history of this last process is already our own history. 
The new situation demands a new clarification. To conclude, 
then, we shall formulate some reflections on it. 


Notes 


The problem of the progressive acceleration in history has 
lately been discussed by several writers. In his Essai sur Taccélé- 
ration dans histoire, Paris (1948), Daniel Halévy mentions a text 
of Michelet’s which supports what we said earlier. Neither this 
text nor Halévy’s book itself, however, consider the question 
broadly enough. In his L’accélération évolutive, Paris-Santiago 
de Chile (1947), and in his more complete Problématique de 
l'évolution, Paris (1954), François Meyer undertook an interest- 
ing, and daring, investigation into the cosmic foundations of 
historical acceleration. The question will probably attract the 
attention of future philosophers and historians. In our opinion, 
the process of historical acceleration cannot be separated from 
the process that we have analyzed in Part II of the present book 
—the incorporation of constantly increasing masses of people 
into public life. The acceleration of the historical rhythm is the 
more noteworthy in that it would seem that what ought to hap- 
pen would be the reverse—the progressive incorporation of the 
masses ought to set up a resistance difficult to overcome. Never- 
theless, what actually happens in history can be formulated a 
follows: the greater the mass, the greater the acceleration. The 
ancient empires endured for hundreds of years. Of course, 
political events did not leave their peoples forms of a un- 
touched; changes sometimes consisted in one people’s supplanting 
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another by exterminating the former inhabitants. Nonmallig Tow 
ever, political paa pe piaca 5 Wo doaia ae me 
i over the surface o; e a 3 
ped ae wholly untouched, but evolution there ya Tr 
So it is no matter of chance that the modern — DN P 
has progressively accelerated and that in our period i 
reached its maximum tempo. 


The image of the world provided by science meee hY 
physics and astronomy—makes a great impact on maer Te 
such an impact is less profound than is commonly supposed. i 
is often said that when men have a clearer idea of their place 


: A i ips 
the cosmos, many of the rivalries that embitter their relationship: 
will disappear. However. 


reason why the discove 
have produced more ra 
it produced some, 

greater as more and 
knowledge deriving 
But the human b 
with all the tendernes: 


is but a vale of tears prevented 
anyone from being concerned with worldly things. But the 
man mind is flexi 


ifferent, and even contra- 
dictory, ideas and feelings, 


In mentioning the application of scientifico-naturalistic eae 
niques to the social problems we,have described only one pee 
of the question. Dozens of angry voices have been raised aenn 
scientifico-naturalistic positivism in our century, and were raise 
even in the century before ours, In many cases a strict separation 
between the hu 


man-historical-social realm and the realm © 
natural phenomena 


was advocated. In others it was observed 
that man is not only a natural being and that hence the tec 
niques of natural sc 


ience are not properly applicable to huma? 


problems. If the proposition that man is not only a natural being 
is understood in the sense that his forms of behavior are con- 
stantly changing, we agree with it. For this is only to claim that 
man’s peculiar dynamism must be approached by various meth- 
ods, not exclusively those of natural science. And this applies to 
the individual no less than to society. But if the statement in 
question is understood as advocating a complete epistemological 
separation between two scientific fields, we reject it. The so- 
called “analysis of human existence” is not incompatible with the 
epistemological connection between the natural and the “spirit- 
ual”; such an analysis may even give the connection its philo- 
Sophical foundation. 


We are not unaware of the many negative aspects presented 
by the moments in which new masses are incorporated; even to 
enumerate them would fill a large book. They can all be con- 
Centrated in the phrase “temperamental democracy” (humorale 

emokratie), which Max Scheler coined in a moment of irritation 
against the frequently disastrous consequences that result when 
Constantly increasing numbers of people intervene—whether 
actively or through the sounding board of public opinion—in 
Certain functions previously reserved for minorities or for re- 
stricted groups. Almost the whole of Ortega y Gasset's book, 
The Revolt of the Masses, is devoted to delineating these nega- 
tive aspects, which are evident, but which must be viewed as 
temporary, as springs of possibility rather than as immutable 
realities, ‘To be sure, at the moment of transition to an incorpora- 
tion of great masses these “usurp” functions that belong to par- 

cular groups. We shall consider two examples. Diplomacy, 

Ormerly reserved for certain specialists or for certain dominant 
Minorities, today largely depends upon public reactions. This is 
not the best way to ensure the adoption of solutions that are good 
for the public itself; as has often been said, in the absence of the 
necessary rationality in reaching the decision, the result is, 
‘80 irrational response, a kicking against the pricks. But this wi 


not necessarily be the case always. The great question 18 


whether, once the new masses have been assimilated, the wre 
sary rational element can be injected into them. To entrust the 
“ministration of justice entirely to a specialized body has serious 
‘sadvantages; the most obvious among them being the antes 
‘Ness often engendered by the private interests of such specia z : 
ody, Naturally, these disadvantages vanish when the peron a 
charged with administering justice possess, in addition to 
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i ence. 
eere mii > tines pria ao a 
But let us suppose that those i e tn 

ility or such an independence; the g 
So fea le Now, this can be done in two se 
One consists in introducing certain “devices” ( a nE 
the prosecutor by the defending lawyer; tevent a ali ia 
where a group chosen from the entire public decides the g S 
innocence of the defendant). Despite possible arbitrary oe = 
riages of justice through prejudice or ignorance, these — nae 
salutary and can correct the aforementioned disadvantage oe 
let us suppose that the “neutralization” disappears or is re en 
to a minimum and that, in addition, the intervention of the pu ay 
in a judgment is “massive.” Will not the result then be per 
temperamental, arbitrary, and frequently cruel? If it is n a 
be so, rationality will have to be introduced into the decision ia 
great masses. There are several ways of doing this. In ame 
cases, the introduction of rationality can be complete; un a 
these circumstances, when problems affecting the great mae 
are at issue, it is right that the now incorporated and compi A 
tively rationalized majority should decide. But as it wou T 
utopian to insist that the great majority should decide direc y 
in all matters, we have to fall back on other methods which n 3 
partial and auxiliary—specialized functions; minorities that a 
sume different charges; representation, and so on. ted 
Naturally the most important of the negative aspects presen 


: i d 
by the incorporation of masses is the one that has manifeste 
itself often enough in histo 


leading to greater freedom, t 
taken to avoid the danger of 


thought—bec: i 
our day tyranny, with the technical 


n 
produce very much greater effects than any that have been see 
before; it can even chan 


t 
ep a society in a state of pemen 
al tensions would have to be diver 


in various ways. One of these might be cruelty. Indeed, it has 
been said that the satisfaction of humanity’s aggressive impulses 
is more dangerous today than at any other period. A man who 
in normal circumstances is satisfied with slamming a door, can 
today, by making use of the means put at his command by one 
or another ideology, completely destroy a city, a province. Man 
is not more cruel today than before, but he possesses greater 
technical means for exercising cruelty. Individual action— 
whether for good or for evil—can reach farther, just as publicity 
in the functions of government, with the vast sounding-box of 
public opinion behind it, can—likewise for good or for evil— 
produce a great disproportion between action and result; the 
echo of an immense public forces the adoption of slogans, atti- 
tudes, decisions aimed at satisfying its momentary whims and 
not directed to solving the situation under consideration. Jean 
Paulhan once wrote: “Men can experience an intense pleasure 
ìn cutting other men to pieces, and hence—or perhaps—in real- 
izing that they are actually cutting them to pieces. I do not 

now what sort of cowardice it is that commonly leads us to con- 
ceal such an obvious fact.” This is an observation that can be 
made in all periods, although possibly the passage cited is guilty 
of being one-sided; it would be equally right to say: “Men can 
experience intense pleasure in sacrificing themselves for others, 
ete.” There is need here for a series of distinctions. The aggres- 
Sive impulses can be considered from three points of view— 
Psychological, technical, and historico-social. The last two are 
those that concern us here. Thus, we regard collective massacres, 
mass barbarism, as a social phenomenon, conditioned by history. 

his clarifies facts that are otherwise opaque—for example that 
Certain political methods of unparalleled cruelty have been 
adopted or put into execution by psychologically sensitive people. 

nd, inversely, that humanitarian policies have been directed by 


Psychologically brutal men. 

« The step from the “few” to the “many” and from the “many” to 
all” has not only sociological, implications, but also (and in- 

creasingly) demographic implications. The population of the 

Planet—which had not risen above twenty millions six millennia 
fore our era—reached scarcely half a billion in the middle of 

$ 1e seventeenth century, rose above a billion in the middle of the 


nineteenth century, above a billion and a half at the beginning of 
a ; d a half billion in the mid- 
Present century, and above two and a ied ae 


dle of it. This rhythm of growth shows no si 
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for the rate of increase is itself increasing. In view of this, the 
figures should soon attain staggering proportions—it is expected 
that by 1980 the world population will be four billions. Particu- 
larly spectacular increases are expected in India and China—the 
latter is to rise rapidly from its present population of six hundred 
millions to a billion. 

The massive application of curative and preventive medicine, 
the rise in the standard of living in ever wider areas, go far to 
explain this increase, which coincides with an increase in normal 
life expectancy. But the former increase would be inconceivable 
were it not also furthered by the dissemination of all the tech- 
niques that result from the expansion of “industrial society”—the 
same “industrial society” which, as Raymond Aron (Preuves, 63, 
May 1956, p. 16) points out, has also fathered socialism an 
capitalism, state intervention and free enterprise, the great human 
concentrations of Detroit and Billancourt, of Moscow and Coven- 
try. Now, all this raises two serious problems. One is the prob- 
lem of the “natural” limitations that can be imposed on this 
growth. The other is that of the “spiritual” limitations. The two 
problems are, of course, intimately connected, 

The “natural” limitations derive from the fact that the re- 
Sources now available (area of cultivated or cultivable ground, 


sources of energy in course of exploitation) are inadequate for a 


ones for the Present structure of industrial civilization, such as 
coal and oil—are already showin 
To meet this probl: 


; ) materials 
pansion (continuation of the į 


- The proponents of th ions be- 
i e first type of solutions 
lieve that there eyond which capo of the worl 
further, that such limits have nearly 
e Proponents of the second type of solution 
assert that there is no limit in sight, since RA possi- 


bilities for discoveries and exploitation are practically infinite. 
In our opinion, both schools err, the one by not going far enough, 
the other by going too far. The upholders of “malthusianism” 
neglect the fact that increases in population are not in them- 
selves catastrophic and that, on the contrary, they can in many 
cases develop possibilities thus far unsuspected (one of the 
sources of energy being, without any doubt, “human energy”). 
The fanatics of expansion fail to understand that the process of 
expansion does not obey the law “the more, the better,” and that 
an expansion that does not frequently and prudently pause to re- 
store its own equilibrium is simply cutting its own throat. Self- 
restorations of equilibrium are, fortunately, not mere wishful 
thinking, It has been noticed that the most economically de- 
veloped and technically capable human groups are those that 
Most easily self-regulate their demographic growth, yet without 
necessarily initiating descending curves. “Self-regulation” con- 
Sists, therefore, in a constantly flexible equilibrium between 
Possibilities and realities (thus, the United States today self- 
Tegulates its demographic process through a decided “expan- 
sionist” tendency). There are plenty of examples; northern Italy 
maintains a demographic equilibrium that southern Italy lacks 
and will lack for some time; the United States, Western Europe, 
and the Soviet Union exhibit an equilibrium—which is actually 
€xpansive—that is not to be found in many areas of South 
merica, in North Africa, or in India. at 
The solution of the problem of the “spiritual” limitations is, in 
Part, dependent upon geographical conditions; not only is popu- 
ation density very unevenly distributed over the surface of the 
Planet, but the great demographic explosions are also very un- 
evenly distributed. On the one hand, as has frequently been ob- 
Served (see, for example, André Siegfried, Aspects du vingtième 
siècle, Paris, 1955), this can produce dangerous “pressures, 
Political crises that constantly threaten to engender conflicts 
Which may be localizable but which may become general. On the 
other hand, it produces “cultural crises” that give rise to innumer- 
$ le phenomena of fanaticism, or, as the case may be, of eradica- 
tion. From this point of view too, the problem is to discover how 
and in what proportion “all” can, as we hope, rise to the level 
Ong reserved for the “many” or the “few.” 
. The so greatly deplored popularization of culture that ocon 
in the moments of transition described in the text is not confine! 
to literary-humanistic culture. In our period we can obseryejan 
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the science fiction. Under the term “science fiction,” we do not, 
however, refer to the type of literature that Jules Verne exempli- 
cientifico-social anticipations of 
orked in the nineteenth-century 

only in the latter of the two 
Dr. Moreau) are there some 
ixing of human with subhuman. 
> on the other hand, save for some 
radbury, Robert Heinlein, and a few 
of the “scientific imagination”; it is a 
peculiar mixture of perversity and ingenuousness. Thus it repre- 
sents the “scientific” counterp 


thing of the sort in his Time Machine, but he still managed to 
keep his book an Instrument of “social criticism”). Some of the 


the world, and the hund 
that are shown everywher 


\ 


tions on the World Today, London [1951] ), Paul Valéry wrote: 
“Until now, all policies used to speculate on the isolation of 
events. History used to consist of events which could be localized. 
Any disturbance at a particular point of the globe used to de- 
velop as though in unbounded space; at a sufficient distance it 
was devoid of effects. . . . That age is drawing to an end.” In 
his Ursprung und Ziel der Geschichte, Zürich (1949; English 
translation by Michael Bullock, The Origin and Goal of History, 
New Haven [1953]), Karl Jaspers wrote: “Technology has 
brought about the unification of the globe by making possible a 
hitherto unheard of speed of communications.” Hence “the his- 
tory of the one humanity has begun.” In his La generación del 
noventa y ocho, Madrid (1945), Pedro Lain Entralgo writes: 
“For my part, I believe that a truly universal history did not 
begin to exist before the World Wars of 1914 and 1939; and 
above all until, for the purposes of the latter, the fate of the in- 
habitants of Tibet or of Timbuctoo depended on a military action 
carried out on the Elbe or the Oder.”-The quotation concerning 
the “crystallization” of the historical European “eruption” into 
nations comes from General Charles de Gaulle’s book, Vers 
armée de métier, Paris (1934), 80; English translation: The 
Army of the Future, New York (1941). A. Weber also discusses 
national crystallizations” (Nationale Kristallisationen), pp. 344- 
855, in the book mentioned in the note at the end of Chapter 8.- 
For the reference to Groethuysen, see the book by him cited in 
the notes to the preceding chapter—The idea of “overcoming the 
Enlightenment” by “complete freedom of spirit” comes from 
Nietzsche, Gétzendiimmerung (The Twilight of the Idols), sect. 
49.-The book of Spencer’s to which we have chiefly referred is 
The Man versus the State, New York (1884), often reprinted.— 
For the reference to Guizot, see his Histoire de la civilization en 
Europe, depuis la chute de l'empire romain, jusquà la révolution 
française, Paris (1828), frequently reprinted. This work was 
translated into English as early as 1837, with the title, The His- 
tory of Civilization from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution, and has also been often reprinted. 


11. Contemporary Society 


Difficulty of the subject—Possible questions.-Our 
choice: I. The problem of technique; II. The problem 
of the organization of society; III. The problem of the 


salvation of the individual and the search for an abso- 
lute. 


I 


Technique: its role in modern society.-Technique as 
the “Spirit of the Age.” 

Intellection and manipulation of reality: mysticism and 
mechanism.—The problem of the invasion of techniques. 
-Criticism of technique: sound and unsound arguments. 


Technique and Society—Manipulation of machines 


and manipulation of men.—“Human Technique” in East 
and West. 


-The ultimate justification for technique. 


I 


Organization of society and renewal of the individual: 
their mutual implication Present problems of social or- 
ganization: their urgency and magnitude. 

The possibilities for organization—False solutions.— 
From laissez-faire to planning: the various meanings of 
the latter—The essential conditions for the coexistence 


of planning and freedom.-Economic problems: capital- 
194 


ism and communism.—Profound freedoms and peripheral 
freedoms. 

Individual and society—The function of “Noncon- 
formity”: individual thought and social structure.—In- 
dividual, mass, and group.—The internally differentiated 
society.—Possibilities and realities in human society. 

The role of the “intelligentsia” in society: struggle or 
adaptation.Greatness and servitude of the “intelligent- 


» 


sia. 
I 


The individual problem: the individual and the abso- 
lute.The question of loss of faith: faith, scepticism, and 
“the divided consciousness.” 

Genuine faith and spurious faith—Faith and fanati- 
cism.—Faith and arguments.—Faith, belief, and truth. 

The question of faith in contemporary man.—Absence 
of faith: reasons for it—Insecurity and rootlessness.—The 
world of the absurd.-Rationality and irrationality—In- 
congruity between belief and experience. 

Presence of faith: reasons for it-Ambivalence of the 
absolute—From rootlessness to hope. 

The solutions proposed: false solutions and genuine 
Solutions._Conditions for genuineness: universality, truth, 
humanity —Transcendence-and immanence of the abso- 
lute—The four absolutes and the necessity for balance 
between them.—The basic question: the renewal of the 
individual man and of all men.—Conditions for renewal. 
~The forging of the future society, an infinite task. 
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Unfortunately, the reflections promised at the end of the pre- 
vious chapter cannot be very orderly. In order to sketch the out- 
lines of a historical period, various conditions are requisite: that 
the period be ended; that it be far enough from us for the details 
to have become blurred, the contradictions softened. . . . None 
of these conditions are fulfilled in the world in which we live. 
What can we say about this world that will not prove to be-vague 
generalizations or commonplace recordings of fact? And yet we 
must orient ourselves to some extent in the labyrinth of the pres- 
ent. Let us enter it then—but cautiously, conscious that we are 
walking on uncertain ground. Such is always the case when 
prophecy is not allowed to usurp the place of history. 

The first difficulty that we encounter appears as soon as We 
try to circumscribe the problems to be raised. What are we to 
discuss? Shall it be the formation of the contemporary super- 
States, products of a vast industrial, military, and political revolu- 
tion, in the course of which certain empires fall and others rise, 
yet not without the victors being forced to adopt many charac- 
teristics of the vanquished? Shall it be the continuous social up- 
heavals that are the result not only of the important historical 
role played by the proletariat but also of the “proletarization” of 

Shall it be the steadily increasing in- 
n the organization of human societies? 


> 


dentalism’—would help us to some extent. But we distrust these 
terms, waiting for the time when they will become fully meaning- 
ful. For the moment, it will suffice to attack the problem raised 
by contemporary society by choosing certain themes which leave 
the reader’s mind open to subsequent reflections. 

We shall choose three themes: technique, the organization of 
society, and the search for an “absolute.” The examination of 
these themes will imply an analysis of the most important ma- 
terial, social, and human problems raised during the twentieth 
century. The analysis of the “human problems” will, in addition, 
sive us the opportunity to say something about a fact that many 
progressives” have neglected and that many “traditionalists” 
have misinterpreted: the fact that the individual man is not a 
self-contained entity, and that it is only when he sets out to con- 
ceive of himself in terms of another and higher reality, that he 
can fulfil his mission as an individual. 


I 


In the preceding chapter we have a 
Pact of technique on modern society. 
in the field of technique is, after all, 
developments which have taken place 
uries. But here, too, the quantitative 
examination of the technical progress experienced by men during 
the last fifty years gives the impression that there has been a sud- 
den “leap.” Particularly during the last decade technical develop- 
ments have reached such a height that some people think that 
Present-day technique will never be surpassed. In any case, even 
if in future nothing further were done than to exploit the tech- 
i possibilities now open, technical progress today would be 
eee comparison with that of any other period of Western his- 
£ ry. This fact has made room for the usual mixture of hopes and 
ears, with the latter notoriously predominating. In exceeding all 
measures, does not technique êxceed the measure of humanity? 
TE is the first and most serious problem raised by contemporary 
echnique. The role played by technique in our every day life 
Seems to obscure all other issues; technique appears to have be- 
Come the Zeitgeist itself, the “spirit of the age.” 

Nor is this all. The astonishing development of tech 


lready emphasized the im- 
What is happening today 
the result of the technical 
during the last two cen- 
factor is so basic that an 


nique has 
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i of 
fundamentally changed the very structure and e Au 
science. One of the characteristics of Western ae E 
said to be its “activism.” This “activism” is probab y de r ‘deals 
it has been maintained that it is chiefly derived = a eee 
fostered by Christianity, and that, in any case, it has “te wl 
tributed to distinguishing Western man at all periods from ae 
ern man.” Even if we accept this view, we must not a 
goals usually set by Western man when he has cultivate za sull 
Thus during the seventeenth century pure theoretical ama 
predominated in scientific activity, Practice was not overlo leys; 
Galileo learned a great deal from walking about among Pa ti 
Francis Bacon insisted upon the urgency of building mac a 
all the European scientists of the same period devoted a ate 
part of their time to experimentation, to building new a a 
ments, to solving practical problems, But, compared with, peer 
period, the seventeenth century gives the impression of Liar sik 
standingly “theoretical.” Hence at the present time scien i a 
tivity seems to have ceased to be a modus intelligendi and to bean 
become instead a modus operandi. The decisive step has fly @ 
taken—to contemporary man, science appears to be primarily 
set of prodigious technical achievements. omie 

To understand how great the above difference is, let us ed e 
pare the present idea of knowledge with the idea of knowle ie 
that reached its fullest development in the twelfth century, at 
height of the Middle A 


rae ight- 
ges. “The first light, then, since it enlig 
ens the mind for an appre: 


are, as it were, exterior to 
of the body, is called the 


could cite many other examples.’ All would confirm our ae 
Certainly St, Bonaventura’s ideals have not entirely nee 
Some people still think that it would be proper to follow the oe 
dieval ideals about the degrees of knowledge: First, tigolog 
second, philosophy; last, technique. In addition, pure pene 
today still manifests itself vigorously. But it does so only am 


minorities; it is not the aspect that science presents to the ordi- 
nary man, as, in the Middle Ages, knowledge appeared to him 
under the form of theology. The medieval common man did not 
know what theology was about, but he regarded it with rever- 
ence. Therefore, there has been a “leap” not only from the pre- 
dominance of contemplation to that of action, but also from the 
predominance of inward action to that of outward action. The 
latter is no longer conceived as a manifestation of the former. 
Thus, to use Bergson’s terminology, mechanism now predom- 
inates over mysticism. Instead of the combination of higher and 
inner light, there is a combination of lower and outer light, of 
sensory knowledge and technique. We are not making value 
judgments here; we confine ourselves to description. Thus tech- 
nique today has changed in two ways. First, technique has 
changed in quantity. Second, it has changed in function. What 
we are left with, then, is the problem of the human attitude to- 
ward technique, which has truly become an essential factor in 
our life, 

Is this a gain? Is it a loss? Again hundreds of voices are pre- 
pared to discuss the subject. We say “again”; for even before the 
Industrial Revolution began, there was a great deal of argument 
for and against technique. The question of mechanization be- 
came a great question. The almost unshakable optimism and 
confidence in the benefits of applied science which predominated 
through a considerable part of the eighteenth century, was Te- 
Placed by a spirit of pessimism and revulsion. This raised 
many problems. “Should production be regulated from within? 
“Should it be left to its own devices?” “Should agriculture 
have the first claim on our attention?” “Should free trade be- 
tween colonies be stimulated?” All these questions soon af- 
fected large numbers of men, and considerable areas of every- 
day life. In the nineteenth century especially, the debates 
Over the problems raised by mechanization were extremely 
lively. All sorts of solutions “were proposed; to encourage, to 
abolish, to regulate mechanization were some of the proposals 
made in this respect. It soon became apparent that the “problem 
of the machine” implied the “problem of society”; both “human- 
istic” economists, such as Le Play, and revolutionary economists, 
such as Marx, agreed upon the fact that the meaning of the terms 
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“mechanization” and “society” could not be analyzed separately. 
In short, it was agreed that the problem of mechanization could 
not be solved merely in its own terms; it was the very structure 
of society which must change in some fashion, whether peace- 
fully or violently. Thenceforth the problem of technique re- 
mained bound up with the problem that we shall soon treat un- 
der the name of “organization.” 

The above discussions still go on in our time. A very common 
attitude is one of pessimism, Thousands of pages have been de- 
voted to demonstrating the evils of technique. Most authors differ 
from the criticisms Voiced in the nineteenth century in that they 
no longer see a reform of society as a way out. In his book on 
“the failure of technology,” Juenger suggests that it makes no 
difference whether a Society is capitalistic or socialistic in struc- 


ture. Both can be transformed into “technocratic” communities; 
hence both are powerless ti 


nique.” For the true root 


in the 
me spectacle that is taking place in oa 
w. Impressions received from the eon 
ng vaguely fraudulent, We could go E 
; i e all the well-known commonplaces— 
impossibility of withdrawing into privacy, the continual and in- 
supportable pressures from our surroundings, and so on. Many 


describe very faithfully the facts. But w 


doing our washing at the riverside and enjoying the shade of the 
poplars. But washing at the riverside does not consist entirely in 
enjoying the delights of shade. The telephone invades the home. 
But the privacy of one’s home is also made possible, thanks to the 
telephone. The radio and television disturb us. But no one is 
obliged to keep the switch on continuously. Advertisements, 
slogans, formulas repeated to satiety stupefy us, mechanize us, 
disgust us. It is no less true that many of our contemporaries 
profit from them. True, the proliferation of techniques can 
make it possible for man to live not only among things but by 
them. But there must be some ingrained tendency in man to 
succumb to “things,” to account for the lightning rapidity with 
which mechanization has spread in human society. This fact 
links the problem of technique with those that are to be treated 
hereafter—with the question of the organization of society and of 
the “salvation” of the person. 

It is not befitting to solve the problems raised by the predom- 
inance of technique in contemporary society by simply going 
back to a pre-technical past. As has often been said, technique, 
at the same time that it can “dehumanize” man can also offer the 
Possibility for the attainment of a greater freedom in man’s exist- 
ence. As a result of technique, we can be hopeful that one day 
man will cease to be exploited by man. Now, to attain this end, 
We must clearly see that technique cannot be its own motive 
force. Human affairs cannot entirely be solved either by 
machines or by those who direct them—the “technocracy.” For 
technocracy has a strong tendency to technicize not only the 
Means of which man makes use, but also man himself. In sober 
truth, the dangers of mechanization are small, in comparison with 
those represented by the indiscriminate introduction of tech- 
niques into human affairs. Thus the real danger is not the misuse 
of machines, but misuse of the technical manipulation of men. 
We refer here to some of the “scientifico-social” artifices that are 
Currently employed to organize society and justified by the fre- 
quently alleged comparison between the functioning of society 
and of the machine. In this respect, too, our own period is in- 
commensurable with all others. It has been said that ours is the 
ge of nuclear energy. It can also be said that it is the age of the 
electronic brain. And perhaps one day cybernetics will be even 
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more omnipresent in human life than nuclear physics. We are 
then faced with a most serious problem. For here, too, no going 
back will help us. To make a clean sweep of technique for mani- 
pulating men would be no proper solution. Like mechanical 
technique, social technique becomes essential when society grows 
complex and presents problems incommensurable with those 
that arise when it is composed of only a few individuals. A 
French political scientist, Maurice Duverger, has said that the 
so-called advantage of Russia over the West does not lie in the 
fact that Soviet man has a faith and that Westerners have none. 
After all, this absence of all faith in the one camp—and the cor- 
responding omnipresence of it in the other—is quite open to ques- 
tion. The advantage, if it exists, Duverger writes, lies in the fact 
that the Russians apply a technique of human manipulation from 
which the West for ethical reasons abstains. Now, the fact is that 
the West too employs many human techniques—and not only in 
the widely discussed proposals of the technocrats and in the 
process of “human engineering,” which some interpret as the ap- 
plication of the scientific spirit to human society, and others as 
the last stronghold of capitalism. We can even gay that the West 
has always employed techniques of human manipulation. Only 
those who have chosen to pass through the “strait gate,” those 
Waor have lived in accordance with resistance to the State— 
= monastics —have partially escaped such techniques. But 
ere 1s some truth in Duverger’s thesis. How, then, are we to 
solve our problem without falling into an ineffectual nostalgia for 
an uncertain past, which—without anyone’s bothering to go into 
details—is vaguely declared to have been paradisiacal? 

There is only one solution. It consists in always connecting 
the problem of technique with the other problems mentioned, 
tor avoiding any one-sided solution, Above all, it consists i 
realizing that the right solution cán never be giyen by devoting 
ourselves exclusively to manipulating things, and that any such 
manipulation will prove unfruitful unless we ta at the same time 
to understand the nature and the meaning of the things We 
manipulate. Theory, in short, must never be replaced entirely 
by practice. In fact, the dehumanization of human existence 
through technique may arise only when technique has not the 


constant support of the objective intelligence that has produced 
science and philosophy. After all, this intelligence possesses a 
characteristic that makes it quite human: it can understand its 
own limitations. Thanks to this fact, man is able to use technique 
without misusing it. Which is another way of abiding by the 
ancient, and often neglected, rule: Render unto Caesar that 
which is Caesar’s, and unto God that which is God's. 


u 


The problems raised by technique have led us to touch more 

than once upon the question of the organization of human so- 
ciety. 
It appears to be the question of our age. It has sometimes been 
contended that an answer to this question must be found either 
through the renewal of the inner man or through a collective 
change. Those who favor the former solution are faced with 
serious obstacles. Unless they equate “human society” with “a 
community of saints,” they have to pay attention to the relation, 
not only inner but outer, between different persons. In their turn, 
those who expect everything from a change in the structure of 
society forget that, if man is reduced entirely to his social func- 
tion, there is no way of really improving the human condition. 
In view of all this, it must be admitted that the two solutions 
imply each other; no change in the structure of society is feasible 
without a change in the person, and vice versa. Hence, in in- 
Vestigating the theme of “organization,” we shall also, by impli- 
cation, treat that of the “salvation of the individual.” 

It is a commonplace to say that human society must be organ- 


ized. The question, however, is how should it be organized. 


Now, just as in the matter of technique, our period differs from 
the organization of society. 


others in respect to the problem of ) 
The difference lies not in the nature of the problem itself, but in 
its magnitude: never before have so many problems of human 
Organization arisen with such force. Obviously, it was no small 
Matter to organize Egyptian society, or the Roman or the Inca 
-€mpires, or, on another level, the empire of the “Golden Horde. 

ut, within the arduous problems inherent in all these cultures, 

here were certain “advantages,” which we lack or of which we 
cannot avail ourselves. Egyptian society or the Inca empire dealt 
With the matter of organization by almost completely closing 
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their respective communities. Especially in the latter instance, 
the regimentation appeared to be complete. The Mongol em- 
pire solved the problem by allowing the greater part of its com- 
ponents—not only individuals but groups—to remain “loose. 
Both erred—the one through going too far, the other by not go- 
ing far enough. The problem of the structure of the Roman em- 
pire was less easy to solve; perhaps this explains the fact that the 
solutions were extremely flexible and ingenious, to the extent 
that some of them have remained alive down to the present. But 
when we reach our own epoch, all earlier problems, serious 
though they were, lose some of their virulence. For we are called 
upon to organize a series of large societies, and, in addition, tO 
do it in such a way that the organization of each of them repre- 
sents the annihilation neither of its members nor of the remaining 
societies. It is a baffling problem. Our first reaction to it may 
well be: it is unsolvable. 

The tendency to interdependence between all the countries 
of our planet is not one of the least embarrassing factors in our 
problem. How are orbits so complex to be harmonized? Let us 
not be seduced by the apocalyptic idea that everything will be 
solved when one society finally imposes itself on all the others; 
unifying the world by fire and sword, These more or less Spen- 
glerian notions are merely the product of wrath, despair, and, of 
course, fanaticism, Germany dreamed of an Imperium mundi, 
but such an empire was supposed to be ruled by zoological laws 
rather than by historical laws. Whatever type of society in the 
long run imposes itself on great masses, it will have to do $0, 


then, in the name of all human beings, not in that of some al- 
legedly privileged race. Unspeakable designs can certainly be 
concealed under the expressi 


no į on “in the name of all human be- 
ings.” It is none the less certain that even such designs must 
adopt today a “convincing” terminology. Hence the problem of 
organizing contemporary society cannot be solved through the 
formation of an Imperium of the traditional type. The answer to 
the problem is more complex. It demands the fulfilment of three 
conditions. First, the organization of society must set out from @ 
certain clearly acknowledged tendency toward a world unification 
of such a nature that it does not prevent the survival of a great 


variety of ways of life. Second, if it is to achieve lasting success, 
organization cannot be understood one-sidedly, as a mere 
“mechanical” or “organic” arrangement. Third, however great 
and powerful the organization achieved, it must not destroy the 
very bases which make it possible. This last condition—which 
we have consciously expressed somewhat vaguely—presupposes 
that the problem of organization is always connected with the 
question of the “salvation of the individual.” It is only in order 
to simplify the exposition that we treat the two subjects sepa- 
rately, 

Everybody in this day 
to be organized but also that, for better or 
organized. Otherwise it could not survive even for an instant. It 
even appears that society organizes itself “naturally” and adapts 
itself, more or less efficiently, to the requirements imposed by its 
continual assimilation of new elements. It might, then, appear 
that the problem should not too greatly concern us; many 
changes can be made in details, but not in the whole. There is 
some truth in this assumption, so much as consists in admitting 
that society must either organize itself or perish. But let us not 
fall into the biologistic fallacy. Society can organize itself, but it 
can likewise let itself disintegrate. If it dies, it is not from “ex- 
haustion,” and if it survives, it is not always from “vitality.” Its 
destiny depends greatly upon the actions of men. The modern 
Period is in this respect very illuminating. It was not inevitable 
that Western society should have solved the vast problem of the 
Ceaseless incorporation of new elements in the way it did. It 
could perfectly well have closed itself too soon—or it could close 
itself too late. In the first case, it would have paralyzed itself; in 
the second, it would dissolve. Down to the present, then, the 
modern period has solved the problem; it has understood that 
Western society could be neither a “community of saints” nor an 

Association of termites.” It is the same problem that, greatly 
Magnified, and including the entire world in its scope, confronts 
US today, Society cannot exist in a continual openness, ready to 
Teceive and assimilate any element. Nor yet can it exist entirely 
Closed, ready to reject any element. Well and good, it will be 
Said; there you have the solution—to live between open and 
closed, between mysticism and mechanics. We accept the solu- 
tion. But even to do so, is to have said next to nothing. Unless 


and age agrees not only that society has 
worse, it is already 
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it be filled with content, it is in danger of becoming a purely 
formal solution. 

For what today makes the question of the organization of 
society more acute than ever before is not only the vast number 
of humans living in this society. We must also consider certain 
other factors—the accelerating tempo at which problems arise, 
the apparent inevitability of some of the solutions given. Besides, 
no one can deny that the anxieties of our period are largely due 
to the fact that, as Karl Mannheim pointed out, “we are living in 
a period of transition from laissez-faire to a planned society.” 
The recognition of this fact leads many to a fatalistic attitude 
that is decidedly dangerous. Some, for example, think: Society 
has no way out but to organize itself; furthermore, it must organ- 
ize itself solidly. Do what we will, we shall find ourselves saddled 
with types of society in which any organization will lead to 2 
rigid social hierarchy. The name does not matter—perhaps these 
types of society will be called democratic, fascist, communist. Or 
perhaps they will have some other name; James Burnham, for 
example, has said that the world will not jump from capitalism 
to socialism but will arrive at a “managerial” regime, at a new 
form of technocracy. In consequence, freedom will disappe?™ 
crushed by what ought to support it: organization. The only 
thing to do is to find some individual solution—why not revive 
contempt or resignation or flight? Examination of the rhythm © 
history confirms these pessimistic views, Until now, we are told, 
Western society has found various ways of stabilizing itself with- 
out closing itself completely. So far it has avoided stagnation, 
that is, progressive paralysis of its members, and, finally, of the 
entire body social. This was because Western society “had 
time, so to speak; because though problems pressed upon it, 
they did not suffocate it. But the West has also been increas- 
ingly dynamic. It has continuously thrown off models of life. 
The desire for originality, the will to create, the urge to express 
individuality have been the blaze which has constantly kindled 
our civilization. Now, never before has it reached our frenzied, 
runaway speed. The tempo that governs the present historica 
rhythm is bound to increase to the point of delirium. Hence, i 
order to integrate itself with the entire planet, the West must 


find modes of stabilization that conform to the new situation. By 
the same token, those who hold this view conclude, there is noth- 
ing to do but to find—and find at once—a means of closing our 
society, by whatever method. It is impossible to continue in the 
“critical” process of unending “dissolution.” Thus far the argu- 
ments, in which both “traditionalists” and many new “progres- 
sives” concur. In consequence, it is inferred, all the disadvan- 
tages that may arise for the individual in the future, and that we 
so greatly fear, are merely the result of a “natural” process. There 
is nothing we can do, we are told, but to make our choice— 
either in favor of continual novelty, perpetual stimulation, which 
lead to disintegration, or in favor of habit, discipline, repetition, 
which are the basis of stability. The latter choice is the one that 
the present situation “imposes.” Hence there is a ceaseless search 
for different ways of stabilizing the restlessness of contemporary 


Society. Stabilization, some people think, cannot be avoided or 
even modified. 
_ True enough, the transition from laissez-faire to planning is 
inevitable, together with the fact that it must be understood in a 
broader sense than the purely economic. But it is not inevitable 
that the transition will bring about a complete closing of our 
Society, with the consequent risk of a paralysis. Karl Mannheim 
made this point perfectly clear. To plan is not necessarily an 
evil. Everything depends on how and for what we plan— 
whether for variety or for monotony, for freedom or for slavery. 
Tt will seem a paradox to say that we can plan for freedom and 
Variety, And, certainly, there are many incompatibilities be- 
tween freedom and planning. But there are not as many as is 
Supposed, In fact, planning can be the basis of freedom. We 
often take it for granted that planning strangles freedoms hitherto 
regarded as essential. But we must be cautious on this point. In 
e seventeenth century, Europe did not enjoy certain freedoms 
that later flourished. Yet it would have been considered a dras- 
tic attack on freedom to call fp the men of the national com- 
munity for compulsory military service—a service which it has 
Since even been possible to regard as an evidence of a free s0- 


ciety, Will not the same happen tomorrow in respect to e 
attacks o ” which today seem scandalous to us? 90 
oe X ost sacred freedom of 


us not confuse human freedom—the alm 
the person—with changing and peripheral freedoms. The de- 
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mands of organization—including “organization for freedom’— 
may require our setting aside some of these accidental freedoms, 
at the same time that we exercise the utmost care not to trample 
upon our essential freedoms—the “rights of man.” The reader 
is asked to reflect for a moment on what would happen in the 
world today if an attempt were made to loosen the bonds of 
organization in too great measure. To say that disorder would 
ensue would be inadequate; what would descend upon us would 
be rather pure chaos. For when we are dealing with vast hu- 
man masses, on whom it is wished—and rightly—to confer an 
acceptable minimum standard of living, the problems to be 
faced cannot be equated with those that arise in small societies. 
Let us take as an example an obvious and momentous prob- 
lem: the economic question. How much planning will it require 
to attain some social justice—to attain, for example, an even 
comparatively just distribution of raw materials, an equilibrium 
in industrialization between different countries? Such a planning 
need not be based on inequality; no responsible economist today 
would affirm that the efficient operation of world economy de- 
mands the coexistence of privileged and underprivileged groups. 
Under the technical conditions of earlier periods, it was even pos- 
sible to hold that the personal freedom of a few actually depended 
on the slavery of many. This was said, almost in so many words, 
by Aristotle. Similar views were urged by certain inhabitants of 
modern Europe when the process of colonization was set in 
motion. We reject these views, They are morally unacceptable 
and, in addition, they are today ineffectual. It is not necessary, 
for example, that the industrialization of the greater part of 
the globe (with a corresponding intensification of agriculture) 
should produce crises, struggles, upheavals, for the standard of 


living can still be greatly raised for all men. The great prob- 
Jem, then, is whether or not we ‘really will know how to make 
proper use of the available res 


hi Ources and give the vast masses on 
3 s planet the standard of living that has until now been en- 
joyed only by minorities. 


Planning cannot, therefore 
as a means. When it is trea 
stability, “salvation.” 


, be regarded as an end, but ony 
t ted as an end, society appears to fin 
But this proves to be an ephemeral illusion- 


The mechanization of the individual, the identification of man 
with his social function destroy the possibilities for renewal 
without which society cannot long subsist. No society, in fact, 
can live if its possibilities are strangled. It can perhaps manage 
to function perfectly. But it will be functioning in a void. Plan- 
ning for planning’s sake—just as a total lack of planning—will 
bring chaos, At first it will not be an “external” chaos. But sooner 
or later, external chaos will come. Those who manage to delay 
its arrival will have to make all kinds of sacrifices in order to 
Survive; they will have to close not only the present and the fu- 
ture but even the past; they will have to come to the point of 
“absolute totalitarianism.” History itself, which is not only a 
force for stagnation but can also be a force for renewal, will have 
to be modified, if not destroyed. The resulting “perfect” but 
Purposeless organization will, then, be organization for the 
absolute present, Mankind will live without future, because it 
will have previously eliminated all past. 
We do not deny the fact that organization, and organization on 
a grand scale, is today more necessary than ever. Otherwise, 
ow is man to be freed from countless servitudes? If everyone 
had to spend his life in insecurity, engrossed in solving all sorts 
of problems—material and spiritual—life would be unbearable. 
Absolute freedom would coincide with absolute slavery. So- 
ciety,” through its organization, frees men from these servitudes. 
hus we could draw the conclusion: the more planning, the more 
reedom. But, in doing so, we should disregard an important 
fact—the fact that when planning infiltrates the entire human 
being, the process of liberation is interrupted, changes direction, 
and goes into reverse. To express this—merely as an ranni 
—in figures: it is possible that, with 99% of human life ae 
to Planning, the remaining 1% will be liberated for a pure an 
Concentrated freedom. Freedom will be reduced to a minimum. 
ut at certain moments such a reduction is necessary ™ order 
that what remains free shall realiy be so. Now let us imagine that 
even this very small zone is in turn invaded by planning, that 
entire 100% is now planned. Then not only is there no question 0 
any Planning for freedom, but all planning will be for meee 
n view of this consequence, some have thought that the aik 
Procedure would be to do away with all planning, all orgni 
tion. This latter view is no less misleading than its opposite. 
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Since, however, it has few supporters, we shall continue turning 
our attention to the former. This is the view that has found ex- 


pression in many social theories developed since the beginnings 


of the Industrial Revolution. Paradoxically, both communism 
and supercapitalism have been in agreement on this view of 
planning to the limit. Both have set out from the same supposi- 
tion—that man and his social function are equivalent. Lenin 
once said that “socialism is the Soviets plus electrification.” It 
is not long before action—and even thought—proceed as if only 
the latter of the two ingredients mattered. Technocrats of vari- 
ous schools all agree that there is no reason for leaving a single 
inch of human activity to chance. In principle, to be sure, this 
applies only to production. But very soon it is the turn of con- 
sumption, and of all the ways of life that consumption deter- 
mines, from the most frivolous and peripheral to the deepest 
and most important. Thus a moment can arrive when the limit 
becomes blurred, But this is precisely the point that we wished 
to bring out, and that we shall express in the formula: “In plan- 
ning there must always be a limit.” 

Thus the problem of the organization of society once again 
touches that of the individual or, better, that of the person. The 
person imposes the final limit. But, with this, we have intro- 
duced an ethical and even metaphysical concept, which perhaps 
not everybody will accept. Of what concern is the person to us, 
some will say, when all that we set out to achieve is the high- 
est efficiency of human society? We accept the challenge and 
suppose for the moment that we should only be concerned with 
what advantages will accrue to the organization of society by 
carrying this organization to the extreme. Even then great cau- 
tion is necessary. For let us imagine that we have actually solved 
all the problems of social organization, that all the members 
of the society are now perfectly adjusted to its structure. This 
means that all those who have resisted adjustment will have 
been considered either criminal or abnormal. They will have 
had either to cease to exist or to readjust to society. In the latter 
gase readjustment can have been effected in various ways: PY 
indoctrination,” by the “liberation” of complexes that prevented 
complete adaptation to the social milieu, by “habituation” 


through a seri Hi 
technidties Sar of conditioned reflexes. All the psycho-social 
we have society. “tn contributed to the process. So here at lest 
work. Well—but i oughly organized. And it runs like clock- 
the answer is affi be good for society itself? Apparently. 
tions having TPE By the terms of our hypothesis, solu- 
anise iy: the sexi ound for all the troublesome problems formerly 
ee ae xistence of the individual, with his personal life 
ie iste fo mes antisocial leanings, what can stop us? But 
félution worl a so simple as is supposed. For the proposed 
sively a realit SNG been attained only if society were exclu- 
Now, the i and not also a certain number of possibilities. 
toring in oo essential to society if it is to continue func- 
completely adj uture. A society each of whose members was 
Hick” a wih nma would be a society made up of pure “reali- 
ment, which A ot society, valid for a particular historical mo- 
it ts tegen, a become an eternity.” To avoid consequence, 
nontonifonni E at the society contains a certain proportion of 
conformity is y. This ingredient must not be abused, for non- 
it or too litt] oi much the same case as freedom—too much of 
of Aoneoni o it is dangerous. Naturally, the right proportion 
octrine a varies according to circumstances. No rigid 
about this a e proposed on this point. But the interesting thing 
relation = spect of the question is that it is not confined to the 
relation TAr the individual and society, but extends to the 
constantly veen groups inside of society. Until now we have 
masses,” ot used such terms as “society,” “incorporation of 
distinction c. This does not imply that we have neglected the 
group.” wae. classical in sociology—between “mass” and 
he Pow. e implicitly took it into account in our chapter on 
erful,” when we brought out the difference between an 


amorph, 

ue Rn society and a flexible society. The same thing holds 
. One of the problems raised by the necessity for organ- 

the transformation of masses into 


Material į accomplished, in spiritual and 
integration between groups. Now, these processes can 
On the one hand, 


minant group, OF else 


Or th, 
ie s. oe, i 
entire collectivity, but regarded as an internally undit- 

ht about 


erent; 
or TER entity. On the other hand, 
entire collectivity considered as an internally differen- 


<a 
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tiated society, not after the fashion of an organism, but in the 
way in which things occur, or should occur, in a “community 
of persons,” in which each member is at once incommunicable 
and essentially communicative, is at the service of society and 
at the same time recognizes each person as an end in itself. The 
latter course is the one that we here propose as the most plausible 
one—and even as the most efficient one. In any case—pro- 
vided there is any intention that society shall evolve, that is, 
“progress’—the integration of groups must leave a sufficient 
marg’n free for the future appearance of numerous, various, and 
unexpected combinations. And even when this freedom in as- 
sociation is, under the stress of certain periods, restricted to 2 
minimum, it must never be totally abolished, it must be pre- 
served as a possibility that will one day be put to use. Possibili- 
ties, indeed, must be emphasized, as much as realities. For, in 
the last analysis, only the possibility that a society will one day 
be different from what it is, allows us to term it a “human so- 
ciety and not a mere grouping of social functions, which could, 
in principle, be performed by any kind of entities—by insects 
or by cogwheels, 

There are, of course, certain moments of history in which a 
number of possibilities have to be sacrificed to unavoidable real- 
Hee The area of social possibilities and personal freedoms 
shrinks dangerously at these times; it even seems that it will van- 


ish entirely. It is not surprising that, in such moments, the role 


played by the “intelligentsia” markedly diminishes. Indeed, 
much of the greatness and misery of these periods is reflected in 
the fate that befalls the “intelligentsia.” It is also reflected in the 
Deer cl relationships that are established between the “intelli- 
gentsia” and the society to which they belong, These relation- 
ships possess a curious character; they usually oscillate betwee? 
complete agreement and violent’ hostility. It is the latter which 


ACTE idie in the world today. Under these circumstances, 
e intelligentsia must face the si $ ; of 4970 
attitudes. ituation by adopting one 


First, they can resolve to fight. The intelligentsia then be- 
come reformist—they are prepared either to propitiate chang 
or to encourage adaptation. In the former case, they can be- 


come martyrs; in the latter, despots. In both cases, however, 
they adapt themselves to society—present or future—in such a 
way that they end by perishing; either they are annihilated or 
they annihilate themselves. Certainly, some degree of adapta- 
tion to society is necessary to the intelligentsia if they are to sur- 
vive. Dilthey has rightly said that subordination of individuality 
to the social system is the very thing that can sometimes 
make the clerc a power. But in this there are limits. To trans- 
gress them is to incur the death sentence: the limits become 
blurred, but, with them, he who disregarded them vanishes too. 

The other course open to the intelligentsia is to withdraw. 
This is a case of strategic retreat. When, that is, the intelligent- 
sia are summoned to adapt themselves totally—in any of the 
directions above mentioned—they can, in order to survive, 
adopt a twofold position. On the one hand (the intelligentsia 
are “objective”) they can recognize the power of reality and, 
hence, the necessity for submitting to it. On the other hand (the 
intelligentsia are clever) they can retreat from it. In the latter 
case, many people commonly revile them—they have, it is said, 
committed an act of cowardice. Now, if in individual instances 
there may be cowardice, an attentive examination of the whole 
Situation shows that such a retreat is often a skilful movement. 
In this way the intelligentsia can even split themselves in two. 

ey can show, and indeed vociferate, their enthusiasm for 
adaptation, But, while they subsist as an intelligentsia, they 
will, at bottom, maintain a certain “reservation.” This reservation 


Will be in favor of possibility, in favor of the future. And it will 
© precisely because of it that the intelligentsia will one day be 
ty. For it must not 


able to exercise a beneficial influence on socie 1 
© supposed that intelligence is effective only when its influence 
On society is direct and visible. There are many intellectuals 
Who, led by such a belief, end by forgetting the complexity of 

€ relations between the force of intelligence and the force of 
Society. Anxious to exercise influence at all costs, they con- 
clude that they can only do so when their adaptation—to what- 
“ver type of society it may be—reaches a maximum. They are 
Even capable of calling this attitude “realistic,” without taking 
nto account that genuine realism must consider all factors, 10- 
cluding those that still lie in the realm of possibility. But this fd 
a subject that would take us too far, and that, in the end, wou 
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be only apposite to our theme. We have touched it up, however, 
because it provides a particularly illuminating example for un- 
derstanding the relation between possibilities and realities in 
society. Furthermore, without having such an example in mind, 
it will be difficult to comprehend some of the reflections that are 
to follow on our final theme—the theme that we have altema- 
tively termed the “salvation of the individual” and the “desire 
for an absolute,” It is this that hinds the individual—let us take 
this term in a meaning similar to “person”—in an indissoluble 
union with that which is “above” him, More, perhaps, than 


the problem of technique and of organization, it is the real prob- 
lem. 


m 


We are dealing with a formidably complex question. In a cer- 
tain sense, it is analogous to the one discussed in Part A; under 
the heading “The New Man.” But the obvious similarities 
must not lead us to think that it is the same question, solvable 
by the same means, If this were the case, the problem would be 
comparatively easy. Man, it could be said, has lost all faith. 
Since he cannot live happily without a considerable amount of 
it, the thing to do is to find a faith, new or old (in principle, then, 
any faith), which will fill the void in his life and allow him to 
attend to his duties without too much perturbation. Once 4 
faith is uncovered, all of man’s anxieties will vanish; instead of 
hesitating before committing himself to affirming anything, be 
will pursue his road undeviatingly. Along the way he will per- 
haps liquidate those of his fellows who, either from error or ob- 
stinacy, block his path. It does not matter—these slight dis- 
turbances will not be enough to dim the limpid crystal of the 
new faith, or of the old faith made over. 

The matter, however, is far kiss simple than it appears to pe 
Above all, it is not easy to answer the question, “Has all mar- 
Kind lost faith, and therefore stands in need of a new faith oF 
the renovation of the old faith?” The answer could, with equa 
justification, be affirmative or negative. First, because we do 10 
know exactly what is meant 


= halle by the word “faith’—still less DY 
the faith.” Second, because—supposing that we are clear on 


first point—it is quite possible to find vast masses of men who 
have lost all faith, and equally vast masses who have not lost it 
or who have acquired a new one. Third, because it is probable 
that both those who have faith and those who have none mani- 
fest their possession or their lack of it ambiguously, more after 
the fashion of the “divided consciousness” than of the “simple 
peasant” or the “fearless free-thinker.” Tt will, then, be proper to 
Tofer to All these aspects of the question and to satisfy the dee 
sire, common to us all, to cast light on such intricate matters. 
__ Let us take up the first point, It is an overwhelming question, 
if it is to be examined with any degree of thoroughness. For- 
tunately, such a detailed examination is not necessary. It is 
enough if we reach comparative clarity as to the meaning of the 
Word “faith” and if we distinguish to some extent between its 
Senuine and its spurious varieties. The latter operation is funda- 
mental, in view of the frequency with which in our day genuine 
faith is confused with purely irrational exaltation and fanaticism. 
‘his is not to say that faith is always incompatible with fanati- 
cism. History shows that the two have frequently gone hand in 
hand, But if faith can be coupled with fanaticism, the latter alone 
38 insufficient to produce faith. When we put such questions as 
7s man today have faith?” “Does he need it?” we have this 
distinction in mind. Let us now consider this last question, 
which is the easiest to connect with the first of the three above- 
mentioned aspects of the problem of faith—the meaning of the 
Word “faith” for contemporary man. - 
t is probable that man—in whatever period and region—is 
NOt satisfied with purely “external” solutions, however brilliant. 
et us suppose that men have externally adapted themselves to a 
Particular mode of society. Unless the adaptation has been 
Such that the term “human persons” has lost all meaning, there 
wil always be a certain dissatisfaction in the members of the 
Society, The main source of such a dissatisfaction will be the 
‘ternal nature of the adaptation, for if men are not eon 
at they have adapted themselves inwardly, they will har a 
3 Sak of a faith by which they live. We must, then, exclu = 
r f e meaning of the word “faith” any concept es mee 
eter to the fact that faith springs from the depths of the 
Pers i » is exclusion enables us 
to SOR directly and “spontaneously. This ex Oe ede 
© Separate the concept of faith from that of fanaticism. 
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fanaticism too is “spontaneous,” it is a purely “automatic” spon- 
taneity; often it is only an attempt to free the individual from 
inferiority complexes. Hence fanaticism usually appears at mo- 
ments when the individual is blindly immersed in a collectivity 
and, in the company of other individuals, does what he would 
not dare to do alone. At such times the violent throwing off of 
personal responsibility gives pure fanaticism the characteristics 
that have become so familiar to most of us: unbridled violence, 
irrational dogmatism, complete alienation of the person. It fol- 
lows from all this that genuine faith must be personal in nature. 
But it must be also social, since the person cannot conceive of 
himself without a community of which he is a full member—not 
only a part or a function. It also follows from this that genuine 
faith, although itself inexplicable, is constantly seeking reasons 
in its own support. To be sure, the will to reason about one’s 
own faith must not be confused with a well-known phenomenon 
to which we shall soon allude: reason in the service of unreason. 
In the latter case, reason hardly examines the irrational elements; 
it contents itself with manipulating them. In the former case, it 
tends to dissipate useless doubts and troubling obscurities. 

It will now already be clear that the question “Does man need 
a faith?” must be answered in the affirmative, if we accept the 
conception of “faith” just outlined. This conception is similar in 
many points to the conception of “belief” as it has been developed 
by Ortega y Gasset. Like “belief,” “faith” designates a fact upon 
which we count in order to make life worth living. Hence Ortega 
y Gasset says that a belief is something by which one lives and, 
therefore, something for which one can die. Belief is “reality it- 
self,” and not a humbug forged by reason, imagination, or desire. 
The belief must, therefore, be “true,” that is, refer to something 
real. This is, of course, a very delicate point, in view of the fact 
that belief is often taken as the n-easure of athe Thus we appear 
to find ourselves in a vicious circle, Let us confine ourselves, 
then, to assuming that belief or faith must always be intimately 
connected with truth. Consequently, it is impossible to accept 
a very common contention: That since man needs a faith, any 
faith will do, because faith does nothing but fill the void of 
man’s existence. Faith, of course, usually appears as a psychologi- 


cal attitude. But it is not sufficient for faith to be a psychological 
attitude; what is asserted in an act of faith is also an essential 
ingredient of faith. We do not imply that affirmations of faith 
must have a very specific content. It will suffice here if we point 
Out that there are contents that are capable of providing the 
“objective” basis for a faith, and others that are not. Among the 
former, we count four: God, man, society, and nature. None of 
them excludes the others, possibly cach implies the others. . . . 
But let us leave this for later. What is important now is that the 
following three points be made perfectly clear. First, that, in 
fact, men cannot live without faith. Second, that faith cannot be 
‘any affirmation whatever.” Third, that it cannot be reduced to 
à merely psychological attitude. 

e are now in a position to attack the second aspect of our 
Problem—that of discovering whether contemporary man is 
without faith or has already found it or regained it. 

The first difficulty that we encounter lies in the very form of 
Phrasing the question. Is it legitimate, in fact, to use the term 
contemporary man”? No doubt, as a result of the process of 
expansion and integration discussed earlier, the majority of the 
inhabitants of this planet are today in a similar situation. The 
Cestiny of each of them depends to a great extent upon the 
destiny of all, and for this reason each feels the tremendous 
Weight of all humanity bearing down upon him. Thus the term 
Contemporary man” can, grosso modo, mean each one of the 
Present inhabitants of the globe and at the same time all of them. 
“urthermore, the great ambiguity of the term “contemporary 
man” becomes clear as soon as we examine the answers most 
requently given to the question under consideration. They can 
e divided into two general groups. For some, contemporary 
man is completely devoid of faith. For others, he possesses faith 
va Superlative degree. Obviously, the two answers refer to 
ferent types of men, but at the same time each answer claims 
0 be valid for all men. Before We enter into the controversy, let 
ie in what the two most generally maintained opinions con- 

1. Some maintain that faith or belief has completely vanished. 
rR Proof, they cite the typical phenomenon of “uprooting un- 
gone by so many. It is a rootlessness whose principal cause 


ÈS the upheavals that have been cecurring and are continuing to 
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occur in the world. As these upheavals show no signs of coming 
to an end, the question “What is going to happen?” (inseparable 
from the question “What is really happening?”) has become 
practically universal. The upheavals, moreover, are of such a 
nature that, if not in‘quality at least in quantity, they appear to 
exceed anything of the kind in previous periods of history. It 
appears that in vast zones of our planet, and potentially in all of 
them, the threats that we analyzed in our chapter on the Cynics 
and Stoics—death, exile, loss of freedom—have again become 
familiar. And to these we must add others: torture, mental or 
physical, and the rise of all kinds of violence, from violence 
enacted in frenzy to violence perpetrated in cold blood. We 
have countless examples of all these threats; indeed, many of us 
have experienced them directly. A considerable amount of con- 
temporary literature—particularly in the field of the novel— 
has been based on subjects that, implicitly or explicitly, 
describe the situations to which we have referred. This literature 
has even acquired a name—‘the literature of extreme situations.” 
These can all be reduced to one terrifying feeling: lack of secu- 
rity, not only on the part of man in himself, but also of each man 
in society. For society itself seems almost to be floating in 4 
void. The precision with which its functions are often performed 
today is not reason enough for this feeling of insecurity to dis- 
appear. Society more and more gives the impression of being 
an extremely fragile entity. And this impression is confirmed 
each time one of its cogs fails to mesh—the immense machine 
comes to a noisy stop, or else begins to operate for ends very 
different from those for which it was set up. Then, too, in the 
minds of the “uprooted,” this kind of insecurity is almost always 
accompanied by the impression that, do what we will, “the truth 
is that by now nothing can be done” Thus the impression © 
insecurity, together with that of ‘mpotence, combine to produce 
the feeling of rootlessness. We have come, it would seem, to 4 
period in which Kafka’s forebodings have been fulfilled to the 
letter: There is a vast “castle,” which finally becomes so familiar 
to us that we canalize all our acts into channels marked out by 
innumerable officials, but of which we know nothing; there is 4 
“Trial,” which obliges us to go through all sorts of procedures; 


ea «oh i 
= iioa is perfectly rational in itself although as a whole 
absid ne are utterly unintelligible. It is the world of the 
and which in rs many writers have tried to describe since Kafka 
beire K > a _ begun to appear in European literature 
only with : ; = be ereas works of this sort in the past dealt 
al swaps oreboding, or with the description of a psycholog- 
Pio Bani pre pi] they refer to a very familiar reality. For 
ugly, di J s Andres Hurtado or César, the world was something 
Aters ic , impure, and impossible to control. For Kafka’s char- 
characters S something delirious and absurd. But for the 
ieoor ab such a novel as The Plague, by Camus, it is the 
Aas ea cock a situation that has already prevailed more than 
other word pees life and that threatens to repeat itself. In 
Thos ir ro Ey facts are as current as this morning’s newspaper. 
world to ich appear that we are becoming citizens of that 
ren ae Mannheim referred when he set up his distinction 
ent ct and functional rationality—a world in which 
Order m a. intelligibly ves in the service of the absurd. 
prising mp or destruction; faith, for nihilism. Is it at all sur- 
a many men feel helpless in the face of this situation? 
faith do ae that they have a faith. What good will such a 
nS an em if it can never be substantiated by current ex- 
simple—tn consequence of the above facts and arguments is 
who have wr men have no faith and feel uprooted; while others, 
2. All t $ aith, are unsuccessfully probing at its foundations. 
tain that PE T not very much less, is said by those who main- 
arguments aith has disappeared. Nor are they at any loss for 
, and especially for facts, which support their view. 
But it is faulty in two respects. 
despite everything, there are 
t forgets that even 


I 5 
on ee description is accurate. 
men en it fails to admit that, 
the hun do have a belief, Second, because i 
shall ty Be uprooted of men are trying to find a belief. We 
kanis the first point briefly. But, before doing so, we must 
N the e e the unknown quantity with which we have to deal 
xpression “aspiration to a faith.” 
aa of aspiration is this? There cannot be much doubt 
poraa Our age can be described by the title of a con- 
Porary n y poem: The Age of Anxiety. Or, by that of a contem- 
ing in ovel: The Age of Longing. The anxiety is not about any- 
particular; it simply designates the pure uneasiness of 


i 
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disorientation. But the longing is longing for a _ = cr 
once again give man his place in the es na A 
solute.” It will be objected that these are mere mep hors, m 
that, in addition, aspiration to an absolute is ie ea 
physical.” Well, then, let us be cautious, Is it so certain Sa S e 
an aspiration exists? What does the “absolute” matter poet 
average man of our industrial civilization, or to the Asi x 
peasant? What does it matter to the modern Western bourgeo: . 
to the contemporary proletarian? Why all this insistence on r 
absolute, instead of modestly confining ourselves to simple an 

solid realities: bread, a roof, and some degree of assurance that 
no one will come and torture us, no one enslave us, no one let 
loose fire and destruction upon us? Is not this concern with an 
absolute an idle preoccupation of intellectuals? Or is it ap a 
longing that unfortunately prevails only among certain peoples 
(for example, the Slavs or the “Asiatics”) but which among 


- is is 
others is entirely without meaning? We do not deny that this i 
sometimes the case. Hence ther 


the absolute which is specifical| 
which does not appear in oth 
unquestionable truths which w 
pressed among some of the you 
which is all the more astonish: 
many communists but also 


e is a certain preoccupation yor 
ly felt by some intellectuals an 
er people; a certain longing for 
e find clumsily but movingly 
th of the sovietized countries an 
ing for being shared not only va 
by many anticommunists—bot a 
agree in jettisoning all intellectual caution, all political realism. 
Thus, there are longings for an absolute which are characteristic 
of particular groups, of particular peoples, of particular historica 
situations. But the special forms that the longing for the absolute 
s to deny its presence among vast 
e planet. Longing for an absolute 
» and like all such phenomena, is at 
once encouraging and disheartening, since it can be the basis 
of liberation and the cause of authoritarian enslavement. , 

8. Hence, while lamentation over the lack of beliefs is wide- 
spread, there is everywhere a desire to find them. This fact giye 
rise to the production of innumerable “solutions.” They are © 
all sorts—“genuine,” “false,” and sometimes a mixture of both. 


Let us cite some at random. At times, our allegiance is de- 
manded by the various forms of totalitarianism—some which 
advocate a “perfect society,” others which, whether deliberately 
or not, are based on a pure will to power. Making no less claim 
on our attention are the “traditional forces,” which appear to be 
growing steadily stronger and even to be corroborating the 
observation of Donoso Cortés: A day will come when, through- 
Out Europe, there will remain only two phalanxes, the Catholics 
and the Socialists. Less obtrusive are the “solutions” that ema- 
nate from certain comparatively small circles based on various 
Sorts of “initiations”—ideological, esthetic, or moral, We must 
also rank as a “solution” what at first sight appears only an exac- 
erbation of the problem—unqualified affirmation of the complete 
helplessness of man, full consciousness that “man is alone,” or 
that, as Nietzsche put it, “God is dead,” with the consequence 
that each individual must assume entire responsibility for his 
own acts. In addition, the longing for an absolute does not al- 
Ways have to assume an ideological garb. It can be present 
under an invitation to adapt oneself completely to one of the 
existing societies, regarded as the sole viable society. It can 
sometimes assume forms that are scarcely severe, that are even 
attractive.” One of them is the abundance of “formulas for hap- 
Piness,” These have always existed, but never in such quantities 
as today, They are the very opposite of the doctrines of the 
«pitiates.” But the same purpose fosters them. Among these 
°tmulas” there are certain tendencies that at times appear to be 

“er idiocy but that are, rather, symbols of helplessness: psycho- 
nalysis emptied of its scientific content; dianetics; semantics rf 
wane al. There are thousands of these oma kp 
see circulated in the United States, because tan on a 
oes all over the world (at least in Western iza non a 
ie to their extreme in this country, Where P atin 

unter as many traditional resistances as 1n Europe 


ee erica, Such “formulas” appear to have no ee ee 
i e i : the vol 
b > deological absolute, But let us not be misled; the 


«p Weology is immediately filled by another alaoloten ti 

eynctional” and “technical” absolute, which absorbs, ee 

ca: els, with unequalled efficiency. Nevertheless, these i a 
Ticature certain serious, profound, and noble realities © 
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ern civilization, just as the totalitarian doctrines prevailing in 
the Slavic and Asiatic worlds caricature other noble tendencies 
toward the salvation of society and the renewal of man. 

In short, there is no scarcity of “solutions.” And indeed the 
abundance of such “solutions” provides the principal argument 
advanced by those who assert that today there is no lack of 
faith. All these lamentations over man’s rootlessness, over the 
emptiness of human existence, are, they insist, characteristic only 
of impotent minorities or of desperate groups. Beliefs, they 
would have it, are vigorous; no one, for example, would try to 
maintain that a communist could properly be described as an 
“uprooted person,” and (since for those who hold this opinion, 
the content of belief is unimportant), no one would deny that 
in recent times there has been a considerable increase in the 
vigor and spread of the great positive religions. Thus, from the 
four quarters of the globe, it will be proved to us that the major- 
ity of mankind is saturated with beliefs. And further, we are 
told, the strength of these beliefs is demonstrated by something 
that would have been inconceivable to a “liberal” of the past 
century; many men, that is, are conscious that their belief com- 
mits not only their intelligence but also their entire being. This 


r oie shown by the answer Ignazio Silone received from an 
tali 


ên communist politician, Palmiro Togliatti: “If we were not 
a serious movement, which implies a profound dedication both 
of thought and will...” Tt appears, then, that no more is re- 
quired to prove that elegies on the absence of faith are merely 
rhetorical. Nevertheless, the very exuberance with which these 
“faiths” are manifested makes us doubt if this view is more plau- 
sible than the other. No sooner do we scratch the surface of con- 
temporary man than we find that, just as what he calls “despera- 


tion” is to a great extent the search for a stable belief, so what 
he calls “faith” 


; is largely a mers reaction to the uncertainty in 
which he feels 


i himself submerged. The very fanaticism with 
which he sometimes defends his “fai 


: th” shows that there must 

be some flaw in it, 
4. We should have said: “some flaws in it” There is no belief 
that is actually held by all men, or that can be extended among 
all men; instead of representing the possibility of agreement, the 


existing beliefs are dangerously close to providing the foundation 
for every kind of disagreement; faith is tinged with anxiety, and 
not only with the “natural” anxiety characteristic of every human 
being, but with the exacerbated anxiety of critical periods. It 
would seem, then, that what is wanted is a belief that climinates 
these defects and that could really become universal. 

Is it possible to find such a belief? By “belief’—or by “faith” 
—we mean something that in principle does not need to manifest 
itself through outbursts of enthusiasm or explosions of fanaticism. 
“Belief,” or “faith,” in our sense, means, rather, the possession of a 
security, not based on self-complacency but on the simple fact 
that, without some assurance in regard to a few fundamental 

things, life becomes an intolerable burden. Thus faith presents 
itself as the salvation of the individual. Now, that by which the 
individual is saved must, so to speak, “subsist in itself’—must be 
something “absolute.” We mean, of course, a “genuine absolute,” 
that is, something that claims to be true instead of dissolving it- 
Self into a mere hallucination. Hence contemporary irrationalisms 
can only provide pseudo-absolutes. And, for the same reason, the 
numerous caricatures of beliefs which abound today do not pro- 
vide true absolutes either. Genuine belief, or genuine faith, is 
revealed no less in what is affirmed than in the manner in which 
the affirmation is made. A partial absolute is not a true absolute. 
But neither should an absolute be a new Moloch, to which every- 
thing is sacrificed, For when, instead of our possessing an abso- 
ute, it is the absolute that possesses us, there is no possibility of 
Oreseeing to what perversities we shall then be led. Thus the 
absolute must be both outside of us and inside of us. In this way, 
Sur life will be impregnated with something that is beyond it; 

ut at the same time this “something” will be humanized. In an 
essay on irony, we have written that irony must be a serious atti- 
tude, born of a certain enthusiasm, but that enthusiasm must 
always be tempered by irony. Similarly, we will now say that the 
* solute will never be genuine iS it is not to some extent reason- 
a and “ironic,” At any rate, man has to maintain À n 
nance between the claims of the absolute and those o: iis ) 
arbi as well as “human.” For, if it is the Pona 

itrary; if it is the latter, it cannot be implacable. Je ofibe- 

© have said that there are at least four beliefs capable o 
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ing transformed into absolutes: God, Man, Society, and Nature. 
Western man has dedicated a considerable portion of his life to 
each of them. Ancient man, in his “classic” period, could live con- 
fidently within the horizon of Nature—a “Nature” more embrac- 
ing than the “Nature” of the moderns, for it included society as 
one of its “moments.” Gradually a conception was arrived at, 
which found its culmination in Aristotle: Everything has its “nat- 
ural” place, its allotted and well-defined position; the stone falls 
to the ground, smoke rises into the air, the body tends toward 
nourishment, the soul inclines toward good. What was not in 
harmony with this conception caused no uneasiness—either it was 
scarcely understood or it was understood as a deviation that 
should, and could, be corrected. The essence of every being, then, 
was its proper “good,” in a changing hierarchy, And the supreme 
Good was only the last moment in the process of “Nature” con- 
ceived as the inexhaustible principle of all reality, Christian man 
of the Middle Ages could live confiding in a personal God, who 
provided for everything, who distributed reward and punishment 
in this world and the next, who sooner or later resolved all dis- 
cords. Each thing had its “place” too, so that it had even been 
possible to find room in the new horizon of God for the ancient 
world of “Nature.” The inclusion of the latter in the former main- 
tained both in equilibrium. But when a supreme decision had to 
be made, Nature was suspended, in order that the divine 0m- 
nipotence should shine through. Modern man—first, among the 
minorities of Europe; later, among the majorities of the entire 
globe—did not throw God overboard and replace him by Nature 
or Man. He continued to serve and speak of God, but it is doubt- 
ful if he delivered his entire being over to Him. As for Nature, 
modern man got rid of the belief that the Earth was the center of 
a comparatively fixed universe, he fought against anthropomor- 
piam, and tried to objectify everything. But Nature was 20 
a ig ard ee pnei e 
that can be mani re still to a great extent remains—a reality 

; pulated, whether by our hands, our instruments, 
or our minds. Contrary to what occurred during the Renaissance 
as a result of the recoil toward what some imagined to be the 
classic spirit, “Nature” was not anthropomorphized in the moder? 


period. i ; ; 
ca a was it deified. It became an instrument among 
= ih aa period, and with daily increasing impetus, came 
the ndei we o Man. For the philosopher, it was belief in 
a steadily E or the masses, who were acting in history to 
Society. thes oe degree, it was belief in collective man, in 
ee rie Si moment arrived when Society itself was trans- 
dash one of “i absolute. Now, the present crisis is the crisis of 
these elements. Is not this, then, the moment to seek 


another “ » 
er “absolute”? We are incapable of such a task. Further- 


More, it : 
, it would be vain. In fact, we believe that, however much 
than those 


e 
ts agg e no other elements will be found 
seem to hata ae God, Nature, Society, Man. Hence what would 
among them. I e most promise would be to seek an equilibrium 
none of the f t should be a dynamic equilibrium which will give 
TOM ike, our principles an immutable place, to dislodge it 
Own. It would later require turning half the world upside 
should, furthermore, be such an equilibrium as will 


recogni 
iz P pen 
the SA that, at certain moments, it is necessary to emphasize 
cance of one of the elements to the apparent detriment 
rificed to Na- 


of th 
mae Thus, when everything has been sac 
ety; When bent to emphasize the “rights” of God, Man, and Soci- 
Portance of e a insistence is placed on Society, the im- 
viously, thi od, Man, and Nature needs to be stressed. pan 
AN fe is will not remedy all the evils that afflict our world. 
Some of the utions must take into account many other factors, 
stractions m of a very concrete nature. Hence, in the above ab- 
i e tre do not undertake to propose any panacea. Quite 
a thing in undertake to say that to make any one particu- 
Slaughter. panacea is the speediest way to precipitate a general 
limited a sure only of this: If there 
Must be üd uncertain, after the manner 0 
Status af genuine renewal, not a partia 
Enewa] the sole reality, not, a caricature. 
9 ee consist, we cannot say. Will it be a renewal 
NOurishe es on a global scale, ‘cing of the old tree, 
, as so often before, by a new and powerful sap? Why 
d, borne on 


not? Wij; 
the tide a it be a world revolution of the oppresse 
Wil of a new faith—faith in collective salvation? Why not? 

kening of the “liberal” 


l it be a % . ee 
‘new rationalism”; a new awa 


is to be a renewal—ever 
f all human things—it 
] reality raised to the 
In what such 2 
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and “enlightened” spirit, that enemy to all myth and folly, to any 
belief that is not tempered with common sense, compassion, 
irony? Why not? In any case, the form of life to come must ful- 
fil some difficult conditions. It will have to assimilate, and to a 
certain degree level, the vast multitudes of the planet without 
degrading or debasing them in the process; it will have to make 
the human person an end, yet stop short of deifying man; it will 
have to maintain organization without completely destroying 
freedom; it will have to go on encouraging the development of 
technique without killing the spirit. It will, in short, have to take 
into account God, Society, Man, and Nature, without devoting 
itself entirely to any one of them, yet at the same time without 
immobilizing them in a static equilibrium. To do this success- 
fully will certainly be a formidable task. Or rather, it will be an 
unending task. There is no danger, then, that this planet will one 
day find itself inhabited by a community of saints, instead of by 
our poor, our beloved society of human beings. 


Notes 


Some of our observa’ 


tions on technique are applicable to the 
problem of the organiz 


ation of society. It can even be said = 
pessimism in respect to such an organization (an intellectua 


pessimism, which has not always affected concrete conduct) 
has followed the same rhythm as pessimism in respect to tech- 
nique, at least during th 


e last fifty years. Compare, for example, 
the optimism with which H. G. Wells, in A Modern Utopia 
(1905), foresaw a completely organized society and the pes- 
simism that the same Prospect aroused in a mid-twentieth- 
century writer, George Orwell, in his 1984 (1949). In both, 
identical social elements appear—the samurai or “voluntary 
nobility” in Wells, the members of the Inner Party in Orwell— 
but the judgment pronounced upon them is diametrically op- 
posite. Chesterton, by the way, in The Man Who Was Thursday 
(1908), already distinguished between the “outer circle” and 
the “inner circle” of the revolutionary organization that he was 
depicting. And in the characters of his novel too there were 
those subtle dichotomies that are so frequent in contemporary 
analyses. The “outer circle” was composed of the ingenuous, 


those wh i 
ea T — that everything was being done for th 
fies atin ec world. The members of the “inner circle” w 2 
to thick that as 1 illusions, those who were “too eiea] 
original sin and T upon this earth can ever be quite free of 
kind shall bo $r e struggle.” Hence “when they say that man 
sicie” Ioa reg at last, they mean that mankind shall comit 
temporary no el note we refer to the importance of the con- 
Probleme a for an understanding of certain present-da 
FTON ie novel of Chesterton’s—like several others pa 
Humberot ee a remarkable anticipation of a 
eaa Iona that are widespread today. In Chapter 
Sonnets that « characters says: “We discover from a book of 
from the ni crime will be committed.” And another passage 
Punish aoe panter reads: “The moderns say we must not 
Punish a è : = 2 doubt is whether we have a right to 


Amon 
niques k eae great hopes raised by the development of tech- 
Second ind omation—the most typical manifestation of the 
already pro sew revolution.” The vast amount of literature 
automation a on the subject is understandable, for the use of 
ut also he ects not only the methods of industrial production, 
human Pleo e of human consumption. Now, the forms o: 
Bure” of ‘a ig Are not a strictly economic subject; the 
argely de sayy life in any given period of its history is 
of the ok ndent on them. To understand this, we may think 
“Specially nthe already made in the “human landscape’ — 
In conse n the most highly developed countries economically 
common eo of the new types of consumption. It is already 
Many FOR i to say that electricity and the radio have changed 
res of life in regions that were earlier practically 


'solateq ” 
Produced eet so it is to point out the substantial changes 
y the introduction and increasing use of the auto- 
changes go beyond 


Mobile 

a mere Sched it should be noted that these 

ates, for ease in the possibility of moving about; in the United 
example, the automobile is literally producing 4p 


€xplogi 
i sion” vue 
ae both th of cities; the suburban type is increasingly supplant- 
e rural and the urban types. Many more changes © 
utomation begins to 


same 
ect con nature can be expected when a 
sumption as a whole. 


t 


the 
last two chapters the word “technique” often means 
» “industrial science. 


«n 
appli 
ed sci 
science,” “applied natural science, 
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The word “technology” might have been used for this purpose. 
Nevertheless, we have used “technique” throughout the book in 
order to unify the vocabulary. It will be easy for the reader to 
give the word “technique” in each case its proper meaning. 


The problem of the possible influence of the “intellectual 
on society deserves a few further remarks. 

In general, the modern intellectual has been the victim of ‘two 
contrary illusions. The first consists in believing that the milieu 
in which he moves—the milieu of “ideas,” of “intellectual prob- 
lems,” and of the means, including the material means, by which 
such a milieu is created (magazines, books, universities, etc. )— 
coincides with that of the majority of the population. At certain 
moments of success, he even reaches the point of thinking that 
his action and thought are “followed’”—or at least discussed— 
by a considerable number of his fellow citizens. In consequence, 
he imagines that intellectual controversies are directly decisive. 

The second illusion proceeds partly from a reaction against 
this tendency. By experience or reflection, the intellectual dis- 
covers that the majority of people do not even know the names 
that, for him, are the most outstanding, and (a fact of the 
utmost significance) that, when they do know them, it is only 
by virtue of a lamentable distortion. He thereupon resolves 
upon one of two courses of conduct—‘intervention” or pon” 
tempt.” If he chooses intervention, he finds himself in a situation 
where he is forced to give up being an “intellectual’—usually 
only in part, but sometimes entirely. If he chooses contempt, 
he undertakes a retreat—but it is not a “realistic” retreat (like 
that described in the chapter); instead, it is a retreat that, 


being merely disillusioned, is sterile not only for the present 
but also for the future. 


The first decision is fre 
vention” is not always 
intellectual wants to a 


“great artist”—no such modification. 
tist” can be heard, read, followed, © 


es of the population without havi? 


to adapt his language to them. But these great artists are ex- 
ceptional, and we are here referring to the “ordinary” intellec- 
tual, and particularly to the intellectual whose instrument of ex- 
Pression is not artistic forms but ideas.) In addition, he must 
change even his usual media of communication and adopt those 
that promise a wider dissemination of his message—the radio, 
television, the film, the newspaper, and the mass-circulation 
Periodical. This is the thesis maintained by Jean-Paul Sartre 
in his book What is Literature? (New York, 1949; English 
translation of Situations, II, Paris, [1948]). In adherence to 
th S thesis, the intellectual will not confine himself to producing 
S Work as well as he can; he will first of all consider to what 
groups of men his work can be addressed and in what form he 
must write it so that its influence will be “effective.” Instead 
ot aspiring to develop a rigorous, antirhetorical thought that 
"les to come to grips with reality, he will constantly seek the 
nes of least resistance by which he can reach the mass public. 
a Tt looks like an admirable solution. Actually, it is one 4 = 
ase of the classic procedure of putting the cart before the 
°rse. For, with it, the intellectual forgets two facts. 
si The first is that influences are not always propagated ike 
maple way, as if ideas traveled directly from the mind of th 
Mtellectual to other minds. The intellectual forgets, then, that 


t © influence of a work of intellect on society commonly be 
this paths. For example, it seems that the intellectua 5 
sp oltionary only when he attacks long-established pore 
field” sole interest is their own preservation, and mi 
l d in defense of a change. Yet not always thie ma s 
So onary” intellectuals have exercised the most n veni n 
c Ta transformations. An outstanding emre i : on =i 
dies i the intellectual ex 
an ae ae autiously he proceeds 
tree direct attack on the 
; gs * es 
erdcture of society or its beliefs. In addition, toe es 
the wed by a work of intellect cannot be measure! 
it oes in which it was produced or by 
ect. P ff time 
den y reached, either in its own yg ok 
i a work o: 
ene’ then, the importance of the influence that 


ji s b 
wh: may have upon society; We merely ae e meen ot 
K ch some believe that such influence should be pee 

rA K ho is read by the great mh 
of hot exactly an author who 1S op ee ued J me 
Population, despite the “success that he 


or 
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time among not inconsiderable circles. But his influence has 
been enormous. We are not unaware that the spread of education 
has caused an increasing number of people to come into contact 
with Kant’s work. But this work had already influenced modes 
of thought among the Western peoples, long before any such 
pedagogical dissemination of it occurred. Thus the influence 
exercised by the Critiques cannot be measured only by the 
number of people who have actually read them or have re- 
ceived trustworthy accounts of them. Azorin must have had 
something of the sort in mind when he wrote, in El Escritor, 
that “there are two kinds of fame—horizontal and vertical’— 
which does not mean that the vertical type of fame is to last 
forever, nor that all of the horizontal examples are fated to 
vanish in an instant. An intellectual work that is difficult to 
comprehend can influence a human group, which, through other 
media, transmits it to another group, and so on, until finally 
it influences the ideas and attitudes of people who have never 
heard of the fountain from which they drink. On the other 
hand, a “popular” work can slip over the masses without leaving 
a trace. (This, be it said in passing, is one of the reasons why 


such powerful media as the film, the radio, the television, and 
the press often exercise less influenc 


e than is generally sup- 
posed. ) 
This brings us to the second fact that many of today’s intel- 
lectuals forget. It is the fact that a great number of works 
have wholl 


y failed to influence the masses precisely because 


their authors consciously and deliberately adopted the language 
that they considered most likely to make their books “popular. 
On the other hand, we fi 


s nd many cases in which a work, 
especially a work of art, which had at first appeared to be 
something “exquisite,” “exclusive,” suitable only for a minority» 
attains wide popularity. There have been so many instances 
of this type of ‘sucess that one is sometimes tempted to believe 
that certain writers, in their fondness for unpopularity, secretly 
hope that this very fondness will‘in time turn out to be the most 
effective bait for Conquering popularity, Naturally, no in- 
violable rules can be laid down in these matters. Hence We 
shall not attempt to decide the issue, We only affirm that the 
intellectual’s intentions have a less decisive result on his possible 
influence than they would appear to have. The conclusion tO 
be drawn is this: When the intellectuals work is genuine, 


without 

; affected subtleti 

without subtleties in the t A 

k any deliberz : aste of a minori 

it has a pr SEULE intention of saan E ba also 

valueless—i sometimes greater, sometimes | majority, 
n present or future society. ess, but never 
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scribing mid e study of ideas or of social upheavals i d 3 
Jacinta, th Co cann Madrid, in his oriana a 
and even bef aldós wrote: “Clothing anticipated thou ht, 
Wool had put ore verse had been banished in favor of se 
; or moves _ end to silk.” It is a sentence worth pondering. 
ey assign > E nners—and fashions—do not always “anticipate, » 
many other e to particular periods more accurately than 
anticipation ctors. We see this clearly in such cases as the 
“ovel ora is the future” in literature or the cinema. 
' lepicting : ar prodheed only a decade ago, and devoted to 
= comparison ei humanity supposedly greatly “advanced” 
3 something i ith its own time, today gives the impression 
© gestures pees “passé.” The clothes, the furniture 
be interesting s seem to have become “dated.” It would, then, 
a our own peri oe undertake a study of the evolution of mores 
ĉSpects— rapid ; . Probably it would reveal two complementary 
i ould ave S ransformation and increasing unification. What 
: rmal toda wre utterly extravagant twenty years ago, is 
a futher ‘ ut, conversely, today there are strict taboos 
of acts that, ten or fifteen years ago, would have 


Seem 
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d perfectly innocent. 
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Some of the situations of contemporary existence have been 
extremely well described in the contemporary novel. Such 
novels are not mere copies of social and historical reality, nor 
are they mere artistic forms independent of time and space; they 
are a series of “existential schemas,” which afford us a better 
understanding of actual human situations. 

So Graham Greene must have thought when he wrote in The 
Ministry of Fear: “‘Let me lend you the History of Contempo- 
rary Society. It’s in hundreds of volumes, but most of them are 
sold in cheap editions: Death in Piccadilly, The Ambassador's 
Diamonds, The Theft of the Naval Papers, Diplomacy, Seven 
Days Leave, The Four Just Men. . . ?” These all refer to “ex- 
treme situations,” and in such a way that it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to distinguish between reality and fantasy. In addition, 
all of them are imbued with a climate of violence. This climate 
has been analyzed in several well-known works. In some © 
them (Georges Sorel’s Reflections on Violence, for example, oF 
Ernst Jinger’s War, Our Mother), the aim has been to exalt 
violence; in others (such as David Rousset’s The Universe 0 
the Concentration Camps, or Eugen Kogon’s The Theory and 
Practice of Hell), it has been to denounce it. But there is 
nothing better than the novel to register the various forms © 
such a climate. The number of novels of this kind—we refer 
only to those worth mentioning as literature—is so great that 
a choice is embarrassing, We shall name a few of them: 

On the one hand, there are books like those of André Malraux, 
from Man's Fate to Man’s Hope; Ilya Ehrenburg’s The Storms 
Alexander Fadaev’s The Young Guard, Louis Aragon’s “rivet 
novel The Communists. On the other hand, there are books 
m Norman Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead, Theodor Plivier’s 
Stalingrad, John Hersey’s The Wall, Arthur Koestler’s Scu™ 
of the Earth. It does not matter that some of these writers 
have—or once had—a “faith,” while others do not. For oUF 
purpose, they are all in the same boat. They have produced a 
of dorinte which began fo appear in quantity as early 
WE the wer Haale ge oe Was: To ft belong hoola me 
s oer or to its consequences, from the most co? “ 

y crude” examples (such as those by Dorgelés, Barbuss® 
Glaeser) to the most “humanitarian” (the widely read book 0 
Remarque, for example). Included in it too is the interminable 


li A 
eee ee to depict various political atmospheres, 
Sundays, to |: anken s Cement, or Ramón Senders Seven Red 
with wheth J Sa altin’s Out of the Night (we are not concerned 
little bas er the events related in these books have much or 
their a in reality, still less with the doctrinal position of 
Finally det it suffices for us that the books are significant). 
Boduend + n must be extended to include the principal books 
writers (e y the so-called Jost generation” of North American 
‘Some ph in, Hemingway )—with whose work we may to 
cont ent) nt connect (in reference to their meaning not their 
of esata a recent novels which abound in various forms 
iius a example, Carmen Laforet’s Nothing, Albert 
coer oe s tranger, Camilo José Cela’s The Family of Pascual 
Rome n l o Vittorini’s In Sicily, Alberto Moravia's Woman. of 
on an. ee Sagan’s Bonjour Tristesse, etc., and (though 
All the is but eternal theme) Pär Lagerkvist’s Barabbas. 
situation books mentioned depict the atmosphere of “extreme 
tea fn s eles But other works had foreshadowed them— 
as in ; ge this atmosphere was “suggested ” or anticipated,” 
as in A, a; those that exploit the thesis of “gratuitous acts, 
i ndré Gide or Aldous Huxley’s Point Counterpoint. Con- 


Nui; 
P Se these, there were the novels in which the same atmos; 
(especially its more violent aspects) was “sociologically 
described in Volume 


ex . 
oe ; this is the case with the milieu 

ing o of Jules Romains’s Men of Good Will series, The Gather- 

eimi the Gangs, or with the similar but slightly more tn- 
sch milieu to which Thomas Mann referred in Chapter 


of his Doctor Faustus. The culmination of all this literature 
ncipal characters 


See 
not on to be the series of works in which the pri: ¢ 
about ly find themselves in an extreme situation but also theorize 
Nier’s por this is the case with the lucid Igor in Charles Pliss- 
ler’s D alse Passports, with the subtle Ivanov in Arthur Koest- 
Orwep,” ness at Noon, with the implacable O’Brien in George 
of e 1984. . . . In all of them a phenomenon characteristic 
ABainst epoch is manifest—the appearance of the “logicians 
few ex logic.” We will stop here. We only set out to give a 
at yy. amples to confirm the truth of the quotation from Greene 
Id be thoroughly 


ing eginning of this note. He who wou 
E : hia not, then, confine 


tims Concerning contemporary man must 

e porary - 
Curre y to reading books about events that have actually pa 
Tevealy, or certain aspects of the present, imagination 1S mor 


ag than reality. 
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This book, although it touches upon sociological themes, 
is not a work .of sociology. Hence we have not been able to 
refer in it to certain interesting social phenomena that do not 
fit into the traditional categories and that have already found 
their place in literature. For example, we have not been able 
to touch upon a question that is fundamental today—that of 
the role that the so-called white-collar worker (the clerk, the 
office-worker, the bureaucrat, the salesman, the professional, 
the average intellectual) plays in contemporary society. Those 
who are interested in the problems raised by this social class 
at a particular period and in a country where the question of 
the white-collar worker has reached overwhelming proportions 
(though not out of line with what is prevalent throughout the 
Western world) may consult C. Wright Mills’ White Collar, 
New York (1951), the central theme of which is the study of 
the social—and human—consequences of the increasing “ration- 
alization” and “industrialization” of office work. In his Intro- 
duction, Mills refers to some of the contemporary literature 


that has taken cognizance of the problem and is an aid to 
understanding aspects of contemporary man not always treate 
in the novels m 


entioned in the previous note. One example is 
the Johannes Pinneberg of Hans Fallada’s Little Man, What 
Now? Another is the Willy Loman of Arthur Miller’s dramatic 
Death of a Salesman. The two types are quite different in many 


ways (largely due to the fact that one belongs to the European 
society of about 1930 while the other is a North American © 
about 1947). But 


f i they have one common trait—that of reflecting, 
rom a particularly unstable social situation, the same attitude 
of oan uprootedness and hope, of fantasy and desperät y 
in which many men in vast ar een livin 
and still live, eas of the globe have b 
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kind of noise (his house being near a public bati) -Mannes 
Duverger’s article is entitled “Les mains propres” and appeare 
in Le Monde, Paris, Aug. 3, 1950. 

The “premature closing” of the Inca Empire is clearly brought 
out in Ernst Samhaber’s brief but acute description in his South 
America (written in German, but published only in a Spanish 
translation by Ramón de la Serna, Buenos Aires [1946] ), 65 £- 
The German idea of the imperium mundi (without the National- 
Socialist zoology in the style of Alfred Rosenberg), in Oswald 
Spengler, Jahre der Entscheidung. Erster Teil: Deutschland 
und die weltgeschichtliche Entwicklung, München (1933).-The 
idea of the transition from laissez-faire to a planned society in 
Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of our Time, Cambridge (1943), 
New York (1944), 3#. For the two meanings of planning, OP: 
cit, 7 Œ-The book by James Burnham is The Managerial Revo- 
lution; What is Happening in the World, New York (1941).-On 
history as a power for renewal, see Orwell’s novel mentioned in 
the preceding note and the same writer’s book of essays, Shoot- 
ing an Elephant, London (1950), 121, as well as the suggestive 
passage in the Diary of the Marquis de Custine, La Russie en 
1839 (English translation, Journey for our Time; the Jour nals 
of Marquis de Custine, New York [1951]), under date of July 
8, 1939, where he writes that when power seeks to be absolute; 


it decides not only to make the future but also to “remake the 
past.”-The referenc 
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For the idea of belief in oe Com oo, y creencias, 
Buenos Aires (1940), 11-60 (OC, V [1947], 377-405). There 
pean English translation of a portion of this book: “Believing 
and Thinking,” Essays and Studies by Students of Simmons 
College, Vol. XI, No. 1 November, 1952, pages 1-6.-The two 
novels by Kafka mentioned in the chapter are The Castle and The 


Trial; the two novels by Baroja are The Tree of Knowledge 
and Cesar or Nothing.-Mannheim’s distinction between “sub- 
stantial rationality” and “functional rationality,” in his Mensch 
und Gesellschaft im Zeitalter des Umbaus, Leyden (1935).—-The 
Age of Anxiety: A Baroque Eclogue is the title of a poem by 
W. H. Auden.-The Age of Longing is the title of a novel by 
Arthur Koestler_Donoso Cortés’ observation occurs in Part L 
Chapter VIII of his Ensayo sobre el catolicismo, el liberalismo 
Y el socialismo considerados en sus principios fundamentales, 
lst ed., Madrid (1851), often reprinted.-The quotation from 
an Italian politician comes from a letter to the newspaper 

nità, January 6, 1950. The italics in the text are ours—On the 
Mass social upheavals to which we have referred in the last 

© chapters, as well as at various points in Part I of this hook 
Coss A. Sorokin, Man and Society in Calamity, New Yor! 
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